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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 


Ti[e Introductory part of this volume is entirely new, and 
has been prepared with the intention of making the subjects 
of which ii treats understood with tlie greatest possible facility 
by youth and private studenta More than forty new cuts 
liave been added to tliis part of tlie work, and by means of 
which it is Ix'lieved that any person with ordinary diligence 
may understand the elements of crystallography in a few 
days. 

in the descriptive part of the work* the synonyms Inivc been 
chiefly omitted, as occupying a considerable portion of space, 
without any adequate adv'antagc to the beginner. The more 
rare varieties have also been left out for the same reason. 

Corrections have been made in roost parts of the volume, 
some mf them iu consequence of the kinkness of scicntiiic 
friends, and the whole, it is hoped, made more acceptable to 
the public, both in respect to accuracy and price, than the 
former edition. 


ITartfQid, June, LS32. 


J. L. C, 













ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 

T H 1 R D E D I T I O N. 


In preparing the third edition of this work for pubJication, 
llie most recent works on Minenilogy, as well as the late 
iitimbers of Scieiiiilic Journals, have heen consulted, Many 
new species have been added to the text, while others have 
been thrown into the form of an alphabetical appendix. The 
whole has been examined with reference to new localities, 
which have been added so far ns the plan of the book would 
admit. Descriptions of minerals occurring at single foreign 
localities, have been omitted, unless of uncommon interest, 
since their insertion would have swelled the volume, without 
aay adequate advattiage to the student 

J. D C, 


irarlford, Cuiiii, August] 1836* 
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INTRODUCTION TO MiNERAI.OGY. 


In the acquirement of knowleil^e by SLudy^ there is no 
greater incentive to persereiance, than a consciousness of 
having* made progress. It is on this account that I shall at 
once introduce my young students to the practical study of 
mioerals, without first encumbering their memories with a list 
of technical words, of which, at present, they are supposed to 
know nothing. 

Suppose^ then, that wc have before ns three minerals, of 
the names and qualities of which the pupil is entirely igno¬ 
rant, and tliat those are quurl^^ coM^mn Ihieiflone^ or 

carbonaU (ff lime, and iron ore. These are selected as being 
widely disseminated, and therefore to be fbund in almost every 
section of country. 

In their appearance, the two substances first named may 
resemble each other, in colour, form, and transparency; 
but in thesOs as well ns in noFirl}? every other respect, they 
both diher from all the varieties of iron ore, wliich are more 
weighty, and generaHy of a darker colcm r. Tlie most obvious 
properties of quarts are a splintery fracture, a vitreous, or 
glassy lustre, and such a degree of hardness as id scratcit 
glass, and give fire with steel, 

Ciuanz is also most commonly of a light colour, and morn 
OT less transparent. Limestone has an imeveri fracture, a 
glimmering, or shining lustre, Is so sod as readily to be 
scratched by a knife, and never scratches glass. The lime 
effervesces, or seems to boil, when a drop of sulphuric acid is 
made to touch it; and w'hen strongly heatedj becomes opaque^ 
and if then a little water be thron n on it, falls into fine po wder, 
which is well known under the name of quicklime. On the 
quartz the acid has not the least effect, and when this sub- 


What ar0 the three m'merftls, ihe qualities of which it here proposed to 
examine"?—Why are these three aeleet^Hj i—In what leBpects do commoa 
quartis and. limcstene resemble each other I—How may limestone and 
quartz be distiugiiiahed from each other'? 
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.stance is heated and thrown into water, it only cracks in pieces 
like glass, but is not reduced to powder, like the lime. 

Besides tlieir greater weight, and darker colour, the iron 
ores have a lustre Avhich is metallic, that is, like a metal, or 
are dull and earthy, having no lustre at all. Many kinds of 
iron ore are attracted by the magnet, especially when reduced 
to small particles. (!)arbonate oT lime, and quartz, never pos¬ 
sess this property. If the iron ore is not magnetic in its natu¬ 
ral slate, it becomes so after being heated on charcoal with 
the blowpipe. (Sre hfotvpipe.) 

Thus the difference between quartz, limestone, and iron 
ore, is readily distinguished, and may be stated in a few words. 
T'he ([uartz is hard, scratches glass—cannot be scratclied by 
a knife, is not affected by the acids, and does not burn to 
quicklime when heated. The lime yields to the knife, effer¬ 
vesces with acids, burns to quicklime, and never scratches 
glass. The iron ore is dark-coloured, heavy, and is eillier 
magnetic, or btT.omes so after being heated ou charcoal. 
Iron, after being di.ssolved in diluted sulphuric acid, also strikes 
a black colour with powdered nutgalls. 

d'hus the learner, by means of a little acid, a magnet, and a 
feAv pieces of charcoal, and a blowpipe, can, in a few minutes, 
enable himself to distinguish quartz from carbonate of lime, 
and both tlie.se from iron ore, and will at the. same time be¬ 
come acquainted with the leading propeviie.s of eacli of these 
substances. 

There are however many varieties of eacli of these mine¬ 
rals, which differ from each other in various respecls. Thus 
one variety of quartz may differ from another in respect to 
colour, fracture, lustre, transparency, atid form. The varie¬ 
ties of carbonate of lime differ from each other in colour, 
form, fracture, lustre, odour, adhesion to the tongue, Jiardiiess, 
and transparency; while the varieties of iron ore vary in re¬ 
spect to hardness, colour, lustre, form, fracture, magnetism, 
specific gravity, and hardness. Still there are some common 
properties in respect to which all the varieties of each kind 
agree with one. another. Tlius, all the varieties of ([uartz agree 
in scratching glass, in being insoluble in acids, in possessing 


How does iron ore dificr from the limestone ond quartz?—If iron ore is 
not magnetic in its natural state, how does it become so?—What is the 
sum of the diflcrenccs belwiren quartz, limestone, and iron ore?—In what 
respects do the varieties of quartz differ from each other?—In what re¬ 
spects do the varieties of lime differ from each other?—"What difference is 
mere between the varieties of iron ore ?—In what do all the varieties of 
quartz agree ? 
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more or loss a vitreous lustre, and in being infusible by 
beat. The properties common to carbonate of lime^ are ef- 
tervescence with acids, yielding to the knife, and conversion 
into quicklime by heat While the common properties of iron 
Ole are considerable weight, fusibility by beat, and ihereby 
becoming magnetic—a dark colour, and especially that of 
making a black colour wlUi nutgalls, after solution in sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Thus far it is only expected that the learner will be enabled 
to distinguish the several varieties of quartz, from those of 
carbonate of lime, or in other words, the sitirious from the cal¬ 
careous minerals, and these, from the ores of iron. 

But the inquiring pupil will soon find that there are many 
species of stones which are neither silicious nor calcareous, 
and that there is a great variety of ores besides those of iron, 
and which, therefore, cannot be tlislinguished by the tests 
above described. These he will learn to distinguish by me¬ 
thods to be described hereafter. At present w e will confine 
ourselves to the three kinds of minerals already named, and 
endeavour to find the means of identifying the several v^arie- 
tics of each kind, or family, with one another.* 

Suppose tlie learner meets wdth a number of stones, or frag¬ 
ments of minerals, the names of wdiich he does not know. 
He begins by ascertaining whether any of them will scratch 
glass, effervesce with acids, or attract the magnet. If there 
are crystals among them, he had better neglect these until he 
has gained some knowledge of the other specimens. The 
most common minerals should be examined first, and among 
these will almost eiery where he found those of carbonafe of 
lime, quartz, and iron ore. 

By every e.^iperiment the learner makes, he will acquire 
more or less knowledge, for if he ascertains only ivhat the 
specimen is not, he takes a step towards ascertaining what it is. 

The most common colours of quartz are while, yellowish 
white, yellow, reddish, and brown. The colours of carbonate 

* The pupil is advised to refer to theGlossaryj for every technical term 
which he docs not imderstand. 


WliAl are the properties common to all the varieties of carbonate of 
Ume/1—What are the common properties of iron ore"?—How does tho 
learner begini when he wishes to ascertain unknown minerals ?—\^ich 
should the learner first examine] the common or rare minerals 7—What 
rpinerals will probably occur in those common colleetiona 7—Does the 
learner gain any knowledge by asecnaining what a mineral i3^^c^^ ?“Wbat 
ore the meat common eoLours of qimrtz? 

2 
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of lime are white, grayish white, red, brown, and black. 
Sometimes these colours arc variously mixed, forming spots, 
stripes, or bands, in the same specimen, as is often seen in the 
polished marbles, which are all of them varieties of carbonate 
of lime. The varieties of the two families may, however, be 
readily distinguished from each other, by the hardness of the 
quartz and the eflcrvescence of the lime, as already described; 
and the iron ore will as readily be known from these, by its 
weight, colour, and magnetism. 

If the pupil Jms a considerable number of specimens be¬ 
fore him, and undertakes to learn the names of each, indis¬ 
criminately, he will soon become confused, and unless he has 
uncommon perseverance will grow fatigued, and discouraged. 
The best method, therefore, will be to select out all the mine¬ 
rals of certain families, or kinds, leaving the ethers for future 
examination. T’hus, let him select out all the specimens 
which scratch glass, then all those which eflervesce willi acids, 
and then all such as are magnetic, and let each kind be laid 
by themselves. Lastly, let all the crystals, of whatever form, 
also have a place by themselves. Thus the pupil will have 
ascertained which ore probably silicious minerals, which arc 
calcareous, and which are ferruginous, or belong to ores of 
iron. 

His next step will be to inform himself what arc the species, 
or varieties, and consequently what the names of the speci¬ 
mens in each division. 

Quartz. 

The species, quartz, contains a considerable variety of mine¬ 
rals, which difier from each other in many, or most, of their 
external characters, and which are known under diflerent 
names. 

Among the specimens which possess the vitreous lu.stre, 
scratch glass, and give fire with steel, one may be white, an¬ 
other brown, another green, or yellow, &c. Some or many 
of these may be the result of crystallization, for there is no 
mineral more disposed to form crystals than quartz. But 
neglecting at present the crystalline forms, we proceed to 
compare onr specimens with the. sub-species and varietie*s of 
quartz, as hereafter described. We shall include within the 
range of uncrystallized quartz the varieties of chalcedony, 


What are the common colours of carbonate of lime ?—What is said con- 
ceniin^ the indiscriminnic examination of a large number of minerals?— 
How is the learner to proceed?—W’hat is said about the disposition of 
cttiartz to form crystals? 
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caTaeliai), flint, anti liornstonci, these substances having; the 
cheraclers of quarts, except the lustre, which is not so deci¬ 
dedly vitreous. 

The names of the principal varieties of quartz are, gTanU’ 
ifu- qfiartz, smok]/ qtiarlZy fiiid quartz, f/eUom quartz, bwwji 
qaarlz, Impid r/uarlz:, milk// quartz, rose qmrtz, ferrugmms 
quartz, and violet quartz, or aiml/ipt. 

The poptl, havms^ ascertaintrd by the directions already 
given that his specimen belongs to the quartz family, has now 
only t i compare it with the descriptions of the several varie¬ 
ties of that substance in order to determine its name, and 
leading properties. Thus if tlie specimen is granular, that is, 
composed of fine grains, of a white or grayish white colour, 
and massive, that is, not crystallized, it is granular quartz. If 
the spocirnen is of a yellow colour, it is yellow quartz, or cit¬ 
rine ; if of a rose colour, it is rose quartz, &c. 

Aliny of the varieties of quartz are found both massive, 
(tint is, uncrystMllized.) and in crystals; but there are seve¬ 
ral varieties of stones which are composed almost entirely of 
quartz, or silex, which always occur massive, being never 
iburid in the form of crystals. Now as minerals are arranged 
in systematic boohs, according to their chemical compositions, 
and not according to their external characters and forms, 
these varieties are included in the quartz family, because, 
like quartz, they are composed almost entirely of the earth 
called slleu:. These varieties also agree, in many of their ex¬ 
ternal characters, with the description of quartz already given. 
They scratch glass, give fire with steel, and most of them are 
more nr less transparent, though, as already stated, they want 
the vitreous or glassy lustre, which is so distinct in pure 
quartz. These species, or varieties, are flint, chahedonp, 
opaL and carneliau, 

Flint Js of a gray, or bladeish colour, of various shades. 
Its lustre is glimmering, and its fracture smooth and concave, 
live fragments being sharp-edged. It is found in rounded no¬ 
dules in chalk beds, and hence these nod Liles are- always co¬ 
vered with a coat of chalk. It gives I ively and copious sparks 
with steel. It is never transparent, but generally translucent 
in thin pieces. 


Whut am die namEa of somn of the varieties of giiartj^ How doRs 
the studetn, a^^certainecl ihaf, liia e^peciaicn helortjgs to the qiiartK 

family, procftRil to find itg name 1—WSiat jg moaai by ^rnnufar nimrn^ 7 
—How are inintrals arrnn^ed m syatematie books 7—Whai are me spe- 
des uf uncrys^tailizcd gunriz nifltnioned t—What is the eelour of flint? 
Whai its Iracuire, and hi what form k it foand ? 
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Ohalcedo'fiy is characterized by a millcy, or cloudy translti* 
cency^ when held between the eye and the light, the colour 
being similar lo that of milk diluted with water. It is never 
transparent, but some specimens, or parts of the same speci¬ 
men, are more transhicent than others, and iiencc its clouded 
or spotted appearance. 

Cachoiofig is a variety of chalcedony^ of a milk white eo^ 
lour, and nearly opake. U is comm only found united with 
chalcedony, the two minerals alternating with each other in 
layers, in the same specimen, and producing stripes or zones, 
alternately translucent and opaque. 

Carnclidfi is thus namtKi because its colour resembles that 
of flesh. But although pale red is one of its most common 
colours, it is sometimes ibund blood red, yellowish red, and 
nearly white. 

Agate is made up of carnelian, chalcedon}^ cacholong, and 
often of several other minerals arranged in stripes, dots, zones, 
and clouds, of diHerent colours. Each variety ol the mineral 
of which it is composed having its distinct shade of colour, 
ailhough the whole are joined so as to C( mu pose a single piece. 

Agate bears a high polish, and e.xhiblling such a variety of 
colours, is often a very beautiful mineral, it is in common 
use in jewelry, and is employed for the tops of snuff-boxes* 
seals, 

Opal. There are several varieties of this mineral, whicli 
differ from each other chiefiy in respect to colour. She pfe- 
eious opal may readily be knoun by the variety or play ol 
colours, which proceed from the interior of the stone, as it is 
i u rn ed i n d i ffe r e n t d 1 rec 1 1 o n s to wa rd s t h e 1 i ght. Com m o n opal 
is of a milk-white colour, and is translucent. It emits slight 
changes of coloitr as its position is varied in respect to the 
light ; lait it never displays that beautiful effulgence of tlio 
]irismatic rays for which t!ie precious opal is so distinguished* 

There are still many species of minerals not belonging to 
the quartz family, which scratch gla.ss* and give fire with 
steel* These will be described in their proper places, and 
the means of distinguishing them pointed out. 

Having given this short account of the quartz family, we 
will resume that of the limestone species. 


Hy whni appearance ifi ehalmiony ebaracterked 1—How Tnay cachq- 
lona[ be known rroiii dialcedany 1—Whence floes carndian derive be 
name ^VliEit is the colour of ihie tnincrai ?—Of what minerals is atraio 
composiid J—What is ihc appearance ofasate, and what ita colours'?—What 
are the uses of asrate ?—How may the precious opal be bnuwn "^—What 
■s the coluiir Ktf com I noil opal ] 
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Carbonate of Lime, 

The means of distinguishing- limestone, or carbonate of 
lime, from the siliciotis minerals, and both these from the ores 
of iron, have already been pointed out. 

Carbonate of lime, on some accounts, offers one of the most 
important and interesting mineral families which the earth 
presents. All the beautiful marbles, of which there is so 
great a variety of colours, are carbonate of lime. 

The varieties of this species differ greatly in respect to 
form, lustre, transpareneyT fracture, and colour, but we have 
seen that they all agree in yielding to the knife, effervescing 
with acids, and in burning to quicklime when strongly 
heated. 

Some of ihe principal varieties of carbonate of lime arc 
cmfimon lintenfojie, gnmnlar limeslone, ulalacliie, saiin spar, 
felld ca7^bonate of Ime, chalfi^ bitummous limestone, and cal¬ 
careous l7ifa^ 

Commoa, or compact limest&m. The colour of this variety 
is most commonly grayish white, or yellowish, Sometimes 
also it is reddish, bluish, or nearly black. Its lustre is glim- 
mering, or dull, arid its fracture is uneven. This is a com¬ 
mon rock, and in some countries forms mountains. It is 
burned to form quicklime, of which moitar for laying bricks 
is made. 

Gramlar limeslonc. This, when broken, appears to be 
composed of smalt grains, or crystals, which have a shining 
or glimmering lustre. It is of various colours, as yellow, 
greenish, hrown, and blade; but the most common colour is 
white, and when pure its fracture very nearly resembles that 
of loaf sugar. This is the kind of carbonate of lime which is 
so extensively employed under the name of marble, and of 
which statues, monumenis, and architectural decorations, are 
rnada 

Stalaclile. This variety occurs in long, tapering, solid, or 
nollow concretions, which in form resemble icicles. Its 
coioiii \B commonly yellow, or gray. It is formed by the 
percolation of wniet through Jimestone rocks, which thus 
becomes impregnated with particles of lime. As tbe water 
drops slo wly through the crevices of the rocks into the cavern 


What ifi said of the imfiorlanctJ of llie limestone family What are the 
names of some of ikc principal varieties of (he limestone family 7—What 
is the colour and appearance of common Unjcstomj?~Wlmt is its use?— 
What is the appearance of granular limestojic?—To whal important us&s 
is Ibis species applied 7—In what form dues stalactite occur 7 
2 * 
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below, it evaporates, and leaves the particles of lime, which, 
adhering together, form the stiilactite. Sometimes the broken 
limbs of trees serve to conduct the water from the roof to the 
lloor of the cavern, and thus become covered with a crust of 
limestone. 

Sali/i spar. The colour of this beautiful variety is white, 
or yellowish white. It consists of fine, delicate fibres, ad¬ 
hering closely together, and forming compact masses, which, 
when polished, have the lustre of satin, and hence its name, 
it is commonly found in thin pieces, encrusting other mine¬ 
rals, or filling their crevices. 

Calcareous spar. This variety is found in crystals, and 
therefore will not be described until we come to the subject of 
crystallization. 

Fetid carbonate of lime is white, or grayish-white, and 
does not differ in external appearance from common lime¬ 
stone. But when struck, or scratched with a knife, it ex¬ 
hales a most offensive odour, resembling that of rotten eggs. 
This is owing to a small quantity of bitumen which it con¬ 
tains. 

Chalk. The appearance of this variety is well known. It 
effervesces strongly with acids, adheres to the tongue, and 
burns to quicklime, ft is nearly pure carbonate of lime. 

Calcareous tufa. Its colour is gray, brown, or yellowish. 
It occurs in porous, spongy masses, often containing leaves, 
sticks of wood, pebbles, and other impurities. It is formed 
by the gradual deposition of lime from the water of springs, 
or that which has flowed over calcareous rocks. It is conse- 
(piently an impure carbonate of lime, containing such foreign 
materials as happen to fall into the water by which it is formed. 


Iron Ore. 


The ores of iron are the third family of minerals which we 
ose here to examine. 



The varieties of this ore are numerous, and some of them 
highly interesting to the mineralogist, on account of their 
great beauty of colour, or natural brilliancy. Many of them 
are magnetic, that is, are attracted by the magnet in the natu 
ral state, while others, being combined with sulphur, oxygen, 


How is this vari«’ty foriiKKJ ?—What is the colour of satin spar?—In 
what situations is this mineral found ?—How does fetid carbonate of lime 
differ from common limestone?—To what is the odour of this species at- 
iributeii?—What is the composition of chalk?—What are tlie colours of 
calcareous tufa, and in what form does it occur ?—What is said of the va¬ 
rieties of iron ore ] 
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or the other metals in lar^o proportions, do not move the mag¬ 
net until heated, by which the sulphur, or oxygen, is driven ofii 

The most common magnetic iron ores are the following, 
some of which occur in crystals : ^mgmiic oxide of iron, spe¬ 
cular oxide of ifon^ micacmus oxide of iron, htown oxide of 
iro7i, mag7helk sulphur&t of iron. Most oi these varieties pos¬ 
sess more or less of the metallic lustre, and considerable 
weiirht, or specific gravity. 

Magnetic oxide of if on. This species is found iri crystals 
of an iron black colour, and often with considerable lustre. 
It also occurs in masses, in thin plates, and in the state of 
sand. Some specimens of this ore attract iron, and when sus¬ 
pended by a string will turn one of their -sides to the north, tims 
being natural magnets. 

Native iron. This variety Is found in masses, and nearly 
resembles wrought iron. It is malleable, and may be welded 
like punfied iron. It however is not pure, but contains mi¬ 
nute quantities of lead, or copper. It has only been found in 
a few places and iii.small quantities. 

Micaceous oxlM^f imt. ; This is of an iron blade colour, 
and is found brasses composed of thin laminte, or layers, 
which are easily separable from each other, often with the 
finger nail. In very thin pieces it permits the light to shine 
through it, and then appears of a blood red colour. 

Sptculor oxide nf iron. This beautiful variety occurs in 
crystals, the forms of which will be described in another place. 
Some of dhese crystals possess the polish of burnished steel,; 
others are tarnished, and appear of a red, blue, or yellow co¬ 
lour. Sometimes all these celoars will be seen on the differ¬ 
ent faces of the same cryslaL The crystals, which are po¬ 
lished by the hand of nature, are not iioble to rust, but hold 
^heir brightness from year to year without change. 

Br01071 oxide of iron. The colours of this species are 
brown, blackish brown, or yellowish brown. It is found in 
rnassf>s which are nodular, or amorphous. Externally these 
masses present smooth polished surfaces of a black colour, 
appearing as though they had been carefully smoothed and 
then varnished by the hand of man. The fracture presents 
a fibrous structure, with an earthy aspect. The powder of 


What ciagnetin ores of iron arc mentioned What is the colour of 
Tuagfnetk oxide of ironl—^Whftt peculiar and valuable property has this 
ore?—What [s said of imtiveiron?—What is the^rm of inicaceoua oxide 
of iron?—What is said of the form and appearance of specular oxide of 
iion7“W hat is said of brown oxide of iron r 
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this mineral is always brown, and it is seldom magnetic unless 
first healed on charcoal. 

mipkuret of iron. The colour of this species is 
yellowish with a tinge of red, being of a sliade between the 
colours of brass and copper. It is foimd in masses, and some- 
times, though rarely, in crystals* Its lustre is somewhat me¬ 
tallic, Lot it turns brown by exposure to the air. 'J'he mag¬ 
netism of this species is a remarkable property, it being tlie 
only native coin pound of sulphur and iron which moves the 
magnet in its natnml state. This properly is probably owing 
to small pniLicles of iron existing in the iiiineral, which are 
not combined with the sulphur. 

There are n number of species of iron ore, which, as has 
already been stated, do not attract the niagnel until they have 
been heated on charcoal with the blow pipe. Among these 
are the folio wing, vi;^. (i-^Uaceous oxide of iron, rtid oxida 
of iron, and hog iro7i are. 

The firgiltaceoui oxide, is sometimes called rfay iron ntone, 
because it is in part composed of clay. Its coloiirs'are gray, 
bluish brown, and dull red. It occurs in masses of various 
shapes; sometimes in flat irregular pieces, and sometimes in 
globular, or rounded masses. It is without lustre, has an 
earthy fracture, may be scratched with a knife, and often ad¬ 
heres to the tongue. 

Bed oxide of iron. Its colour is reddish brown, but ifs 
powder is blood red, or dark reddish brown. Its aspect is 
dull, but somcwhai metallic, and when broken ils texture ap¬ 
pears librous, and often radiated. A variety of this ore is 
called red hamaiiU or blood stone, and is employed in polish¬ 
ing buttons. 

Bog Iron O ft. This is the most Common of all the ores of 
iron. Us colours are yellowish brown, and reddish gray; its 
fracture is uneven, lustre dull and earthy, and it is often so 
soft as to he rubbed to powder between the fingers. Some¬ 
times it appears sjjongy or poioUs, as though it had been 
melted. 7fhis ore appears to bo a deposite from w'ater which 
comes from beds of iron ore, and therefore is constantly form¬ 
ing in the earth. 

Having now described a few of the varieties of quartz, 


Wluif is the colour of the luagaetic sulpharct of iron ?—What is paid to 
cau?e die ruturnf lie property of this is the nppenrance of 

ar^illacLious oxide of iron I—In what forms does it occtirl—Wjusi is the 
<iokujr of rcil oxide of iron 'T—What is the use of the ore 1—I* bog iron ore 
0 rare, or a coniinon mincrnl 7 
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carbonate of lime, and iron ore, ive will in the next place en* 
deavQurto point out the means of distinguishing some of their 
crystalline forms from each other. 

Snbstarices crystallize under a great variety of forms, but 
it is a wonderful fact, that all crystals composed of the same 
kind of matter have exactly the same forms. Thus common 
salt, when dissolved in water, and allowed to stand until the 
water evaporates, forms cubes, or square crystals’ and it will 
be found, on examination, that these crystals, whatever their 
size may be, have ail of them precisely the same hgtire. The 
like regularity is observed with respect to all crystalline sub¬ 
stances, each substance having a certain form under wJiich it 
always appears, wherever it is found. Some crystals, how- 
ever, are subject to what mineralogists call modified /am.?, 
that 1% to slight changes in their forms, n subject which will 
receive attention in another place. 

To investigate and describe the forms of crystalline bodies, 
is the ohject of Crp^talhgTapki/, which is one of the most in¬ 
teresting branches of the science of Mineralogy, 

The difierent parts of a crystal have different names, oth- 
‘H’vvise no precise ideas could be conveyed in writing or speak’ 
Jiig, of their forms as a whole. The terms employed for this 
purpose are few in number and are easily understood. 

Let the student in the first )>Iace make the model of a crys¬ 
tal, by cutting a piece of pine wood into the form of an oblong 
square, about two inches in length, and the third of an inchin 
diameter. At one end le^ve the wood at riglit angles with 
the sides, so that it will stand on that end when set upright on 
a fiat surface. Then form a pyramid nt the opposite end by 
cutting away the wood at a short distance from the extremity, 
in Snell a manner as to form four angles which meet at a 
point, and four oblique triangular faces, which shall corres¬ 
pond with the four faces of the oblong square. Then there 
Will be formed a quadrangular or four-sided prism, terminated 
by a four-sided pyramid, the laces of the pyramid being set on 
the late ml faces of the prism. 


Are all sht^ oryslala of the siune gubstance of ih<’ same form What is 
Pflifi or (he crysiailikiitiori of common salt?—What h said of modified 
fun ns J—^VVhftt is the nhjnrt of CrysmllogrH'jphV?—Whtu is snid of the 
neceffsiiy of oaininE^ the rliflertint imrts of a crystal How Ss the sntden t 
to make the model of a crystal f low is the pyramid to be formed 1-— 
'What ia the Jiaoie of the eryslul so formed ? 
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Such a crystal is represented by T The names 
b of its several parts arc as follou's. Lakral plmcs are 
2^ the four loii^ sirJes or Inces cl the prism a. These Ibur 
side's make the of the crystal. 

Terminal plums arc the triangular planes or faces 
by which the crystal is terminated^ marked o. The lour 
lernimal planes meet at the same point and Ibrm the 
pp amld of the crysiah 

Lai era! edges are the four edges of the crystal, and 
are Ibnued by the meeting of the kleral planes. 

Tcrml/ial edges are the angles lonned by the meet¬ 
ing of the triangular planes of llie pyramki. 

The most common perfect crystals to be obtained, are those 
of quartz, or rock crystal. These are six-sirled prisuss termi- 
Dated ]>y six-sided pyramids, it is not uncoimnori to find such 
crystals perfect at bulh exiremities, and as colourless and ns 
highly polished as the finest glass. Siich a crystal is repre* 
senled by fig. 2. 

This form is, however, often modified in such a 
manner as greatly to afl'ecL its appearance. Some' 
times two opposite faces are so broad, anti die others 
consequiTitly so narrow, as to give llie crystal a flat¬ 
tened shape, and at the same time om^ cjf the faces of 
the pyramid will be so large asm give the termination 
the appearonce of obliquity, as represented by fig. 8. 

"W h en e r y stal s o f i] i in rt a are imp 1 n n L- 
ed in groups, with their lower extremis ^ 
ties attached to some otlmr sn I (Stance, or 
to each other, as is olteii the case, then 
only one extremity, with peiimps a part 
of the prism, is perfect, ns in fig. 3. 


Fig, 2- 

A 


W 


Pig. 4. 



Sometimes the prism is so short that the pyra¬ 
mids nearly meet, there remaining only the lem- 
rumt of a prism between them. In other cases 
the prism eniirelv disappears, leaving tlie crystal 
a double six-sided pyramid, or two six-sided pyra¬ 
mids joined base to base, as represented by 
lig. 4 


Whnt floes 1 repmsent ?—What arc (he kieml pknet;?—Which la 
the body of )]]e Which are ihe terminal (/[ancs'J—How is the 

pyramm of the rrystal firrincd 7^Wluch nra ihc rdL^cs'l—Which iho ler- 
mhial elites?—Wlrai tnineral ^piierally she most pcrleci orystalsl 

—Whai is the fonii of cryslallized quail'/.?—Wliv do crystals of qaartj 
ofien ap]j£'ar oblique l—Wtiat is tlie form of fig. 4 ? 
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Havliig' examined some of tbe crystalline forms belonging 
[o quarts we will now compare them with such forms of car¬ 
bonate of lime as they most resemble, so that the pupil will be 
enabled to distinguish the difFerence. 

Crysuils of carbonate of Ihne sometimes consist of two 
sided pyramids, joined base to base, forming solids with the 
same immbef of sides, and of a similar shape with the crystal 
of quiuiz just described, fig, 4 But the figures of the planes, 
or faces, of which the pyramids are composed, are different in 
the two minerals. In the quartz the line forming the base of 
each triangular f ice of the pyramid js Ijorizontal, making the 
two angles at each side of the base equal to each other, giving 
the form of each fu-e that of an isonceles Irian 
Fi;^. 5. Ill the crystal of carbonate of lime, fig. o, the bases 
of the triangular jiianes are formed by oblique, instead 
of iiOTiKonbl lines, making the two angles at the base 
uneq^ial, each face having the form of a f:calme tri- 
I a €. By c 0 rn pa ring fig. 4 a nd 5, th is d i f feren ce will 
' be obvious. 

The crystals of carbonate of lime just described, 
are quite common, and are familiarly known under 
the name of hogk looik spar. These crystals are 
most commonly grouped, or set so near each other, tfiat only 
one nf the pyramids are distinct, as in fig. 6. 

Fig. 6. 

These crystals appear in their general out¬ 
line to be iliree-sided pyramids, but on closer 
inspection, each side will be found to contam 
^ two faces, inclined to each other uridera cer¬ 
tain angle. 

Another crystalline form under which carbonate of 
lime appears, is that of a six-sided prism, terminated 
by a low pyramid, consisting of pentagonal, or five- 
sided faces, fig. 7. These crystals are also most 
commonly implanted in groups so that only one of 
their pyramids can be distinguished. 

Ckvstals of Iron. 

The crystalline forms of iron, together with the colour and 




Fig. 7. 


Do the crystals of carbonate of lime, ,anci those of quarts resemble 
each other']—What is the figure of the plane, forming a face of a pyramid 
of qimrtK?—Wliai is ihe figure of any face of which a pyramid of carbo¬ 
nate of lime is formed'J^Mow do ihe bases of these two figures differ'* 
Mow many faces lias a pyramid of carbonate of lime?—W’hat does fig. 7 
represent 7 
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metallic lustre which they present, ditfer so widely from those 
of the crystals wc have already described, that the student 
will find no difficulty in distinguishing them from the rjuaitz 
and carbonate of lime. These will therefore be d^cribed in 
another place. 

Crystallography, 

There is litile difficulty^ as we have already seen, in dis¬ 
tinguishing the common minerals from each other, and espe’ 
cially where there is so much diti’erence between them as tliere 
is between quartz, carbonate of lime, and the ores of iron. 
But there are many mineials, as before observed, which scratch 
glass and give fire with steel, besides the varieties of quartz; 
and in addition to the characters belonging to this species and 
to those of carbonate of lime and iron, tliere are peculiarities 
which appertain to other species, not included in the descrip¬ 
tion of these. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, before we proceed furtber 
in the practical, or demonstrative part of mineralogy, to define 
more particularly than we have done, the principles of this 
science. 

None of the characters belonging to muierals, are so im¬ 
portant in a practical relation as their crystalline forms; fores 
these forms, or their modifications, are peculiar, or nearly so, 
to each species, there is ofren nothing more wanted to distin¬ 
guish one mineral from another with the greatest certainty, 
than a knowledge of the difference between the forms of their 
crystals. 

Now although there area vast variety of forms under which 
the crystals of diflbrent substances appear, yet on close ex¬ 
amination it is found, that all these are only modifications of a 
few predominant, or fundamental forms, and to wJiich they 
may all be traced. 

To make this understood, we will take the cube, which is a 
^common form, as an example. If wc take a long, square 
piece of wood, of on inch in diameter, and cut off an inch 
from its end, we shall have a solid, called the cube. The 
cube has six faces, or planes, eight solid angles, and twelve 
edges. Now if we cut off each of the eight solid angles, or 
corners, we shall have a figure bounded by fourteen faces in- 


Wbat is said of the crystalline forms of iron^—is said of the 
practical uao of crystallography 1 —What is said of distinguishing minerals 
by their crystalline forms 7—How many faces, solid angles, and edges has 
the cube?—If the eight comers be cut ofij how many faces will the figure 
have 1 
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Stead of six faces as before. But still the preclommating form 
of this solid would be that of the cube, because a proportion 
of the six ori^nnal faces would remain, and the whole figure 
would still resemble the form of a cube more nearly than that 
of any other figure with which the mmd is familiar. An idea 
of such a Jigure would therefore be most readily conveyed by 
describing it as a cube with all its solid angles irwiicaUd or 
cut off 

The same method is followed with respect to other crystal¬ 
line forms; that mathematical figure wdiicji it most resembles 
being selected as the foundation of the description, and then 
the deviations from this form pointed out. 

Predominant forms of Crystals. 


On the examination of a vast variety of crystals?, including 
all the forms which arc known to occur, it has been found 
that their predominatiLig forms may be reduced to seven, and 
consequently that from these, all the actual forms which occur, 
arise by various modifications. 

The predominant forma of crystals are the following, viz. 
the 'pruM^ hexakedTmi^ pyramid, dedecahtdron, icosahedron^ 
and 

The frisni^ fig, 8, has any nuinber of sides or lateral 
'^rl planes, from three to nine, or more* It is the most 
common of all the predominant figures. Examples, 
quartz, sekori^ beryls calcarEovs spar\ ifec. The prism 
is sometimes many inches in length, and is commonly 
terminated by a pyramid at one or both extremities, but 
it is sometimes so short as merely to separate the bases 
of the two pyramids, as already noticed when speaking 
of quartz. 


Fig 9, 


/ 

7 

/ 

— 

7 


The hexahedron, or six-sided hgare, fig. 9, 
is a solid with six equal faces and eight solid an'- 
glcs. It therefore includes the cube and the 
rhomb, fig. 10, 


will be tbe prtKloeiinant form nfrer the removal of the corners 7 
—vvhut IS mearit by prefJominaEit forms?—How many predominant forms 
are there?—What arc the names of these forms ?—How mtmy sides has 
the prism ?—^Whnt minerals afford eiainples?—What is said of the length 
of tho pnsm ?—How many sides has the hexahedron ? 

Z 
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Fig. 10. 



Fi^. 10, the acute rhomb, is sometimes described 
as a double three-sided pyramid, in which the lateral 
planes of one, are set on the lateral edges of the 
other. The crystals of carbonate of lime assume 
both these forms. 


Fig. 11. 




Fig. 13. 


The pyrainid, fig. 11, like the privsm, has an 
indefinite number of sides, or triangular planes, 
converging to a point, which is called the sum¬ 
mit, or apex. ^Uhe wide part opposite to the 
summit is called the base of the pyramid. The 
pyramid is usually set on the top of a prism. 
This figure is very common. Ex. quartz, eme¬ 
rald, carbonate of lime, &c. 

Fie. 12. 

The dodecahedron, fig. 12, has twelve pen¬ 
tagonal, or five-sided faces, and twenty solid an¬ 
gles. This figure is rare. Ex. garnet, and 
sulphurct of iron. 

The icosahedron, fig. 13, is a solid, bounded 
by twenty triangular planes and twelve solid an¬ 
gles, so that each solid angle is formed by the 
meeting of five planes, as may be observed on 
inspecting the figure. E.xample, iron pyrites. 

Fig. 14. The table, fig. 14, may be considered a very 

-^ short prism. It has two broad faces or planes, 

- opposite to each other, wliich are surrounded by 

an indeterminate number of smaller planes. 
These planes may be at right angles with the 
principal faces, or not. A thin section from the end of the 
prism, fig. 8, would form a four-sided table. This figure oc¬ 
curs but rarely. Ex. sulphate of barytes, mica. 

In an extensive examination of crystalline bodies, a great 
variety of modifications of these predominant, or fundamental 



What is the form of fig. 107—^What number of sides has the pyramid 7 
—Which is the base and which the apex of this figure 7—How many faces 
has the dodecahedron 7—What form lias the icosahedron?—What mineral 
occurs in the form of fig. 137—What is ilie form of the figure called the 
table?—What are examples of this figure? 
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formas will be found to occur, though it is believed that few, 
if any, will be found, which may not be referred to one of the 
fig-ures described above. The number of chang^es which may 
take place in some of them, and still the predominating form 
be obvious, are very numerous. Thus the pri.snr may have 
the least possible number of sides, which is three, or it may 
liave twelve or more, and some of these faces may be broad 
and Qtliers narrow, and still the figure maybe that of a prism. 
The length of the prism may also be only the twelfth of an 
inch, or it may be a foot, or more. 

The hexahedron has six equal faces, but these may be at 
right angles with each other, as in the cube, or they may be 
oblique, as in the rhomboid, %. 10. 

The pyramid occurs with three, four, six, or eight sides, all 
ending at the same point. 


Pig. 15. 



The pyramid is also often double, that is, two 
pyramids are joined base to base, as already no¬ 
ticed. Fig. Id is a double four-sided pyramid, 
forming an eight sided figure called a regular 
aUohedrmi. 


Fig. 16, 



Fig. IG is a solid with twelve equal sides, 
called a dodecahedrofi^ and Is formed by joining 
two six-sided pyramids base to base. Examples 
of the first kind are found in the diamond, zircon, 
and fiuor spar, and of the second in quartz, ame^ 
thy St, and carbonate of lime. 


’ The table, fig. 17, like the prism, has any 
number of sides from three to twelve. This fiir- 

- ure is a six-sided table. A great variety of other 

modifications will be found to occur 
It is supposed, as remarked above, that to one or the other 
of these predominating forms, all the actual forms under which 
crystals occur may be referrcfl. But it requires nri experi¬ 
enced eye to detect the traces of these predominating forms in 
every instance. Crystals are frequently so changed hi their 
appearance, in consequence of innicali&n and hevelmcnt, that 
only slight traces of their predominant figures remain. 


Whfit is coocernTn" the Tnodiftcafions of fnndJiiiicntiil forms? How 
may the pH?m be modified? How nmy the planes of the he.itaheflrao 
vnry? Wbat regular fTgiiro is formed by joming two four-sided pyramidE 
base to base? What solid is formed by jomirig two siX-sided pyramids in 
the same manticr 1 How many sides may the table have ? 
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Truncation, 

By truncation is meant, that certain edges, or angles of the 
crystal are cut olTl or replaced by planes. Jf we lake a cube 
of wood and cut orfall its corners, wo sKall hare a cube with 
all its solid angles truncated, and replaced by planes. 

Now^ although it is not probable that nature works in this 
manner* first completing and then mutilating her pciToi man- 
res, yet tije appearance of the crystal, and the idea it is vvislied 
to convey., are precisely the same as though this had actually 
been done. 

Some crystals are truncated but slightly, and only on their 
edges or angles, while oiliers are so deeply triTnraied m to 
entirely change their appearance. Sometimes only tlie an¬ 
gles or sharp edges are taken otF; in other instances the half 
of a pyramid will be found wauling. 

Fiff. 19 . Fig. 18 repiesenis an nctohodrtm, or double 
four-sided pyramid, with all its edges slightly 
Innicrited, forming narrow plam-'S instead of 
edges. By comparing this fig. with lig. In, the 
difference caused by slight truncation will boob- 
served, the predominating form reniainiug ihe same in bnih 
cases. Examples of this kind of trunc.aion fir-cur in native 
gold, red o.xide of copper, and sniphurct of xinc. 

Fig, i'd represents a crystal of black oxide of 
n rani uni, which, if perfect, would consist of an 
octohedron, or double four-sided pyramid. Jjiu 
both pyramids are so deeply truncated as to form 
a table nitljer than an octobedroii. l^iie edges 
being also truncated, the whole has but liuln resemblance to 
the predominating form. But still, on careful examination, it 
will be obvious from the broad fice.s re m a hi in g of each pym- 
in id, that the octohedron is the predominant figure, notwith¬ 
standing these apparent mutiktions. 

BeVEL!1[BNT. 

like truncation, is applied to the edges and an 
gles of crystals, it is nothing more than a double truncation, 
producing on the perfect crysta], two new planes, and three 
obtuse angles, instead of one edge or angle. It we take a 




Wiiar is meant hy truncation How may inmcatioii be illtiBimtcd by 
a fia^nre of wood ?—^IVhat \a observed coaeermng ibe degrees of trnnea- 
(ioH?—Explain fifr. 18.—What mmeraU pre.'senr examples of this kind of 
irnricaMfiii Explain the change produced in fig. by iruncauoa—Ex- 
plain what is meant by beveiment. 
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four-sided prism, of v-rood, and with a knife shave off the edge* 
and a part of the two contiguans lateral planes obliquely, so as 
to form two new planes, which meet and form a new edge, we 
shal I have an example of bevelmciit 

I’his change is not so common as that produced by trunca¬ 
tion. It generally affects the edges, sometimes the terminal 
planes, and occasionally the corners or solid angles of crystals. 

Figure 20 represents an octohedron, or 
double four-sided pyramid* bevelled on all 
its edges and angles j the three lines show¬ 
ing that two new faces and three new angles 
have been formed on the planes of each 
pyramid. I'his modification will become 
more apparent, by comparing fig. 20 with 
fig. 15, which is an octohedron with all its edges and angles 
entire. Examples, galena, and fluor spar. 

Fi^. 21. 


Fig. 20. 




Som^3times the solid angles, or corners tmly, 
are bevelled, while the edges remain entire. 
Fig. 21 represents a crystcil of galena, or sul^ 
pliuret of lead, in illustration of such a change. 


In these examples it may be observed that the bevelling 
process has only effected tlie angles of the crystals, while the 
predominating octohedrDn forms the chief outline of each fig¬ 
ure. The change of figure is therefore not so great as is often 
produced by truncation. 

PlllMlTTVE FORMS OF Cr¥STAT4S. 

Ey primiliv£ form is meant the nucleus, or basis of the crys¬ 
tal, and which is often concealed whhtn the secondary, or ex¬ 
ternal form. The prnnitive form may, or may not, be the 
same with the external fortn. In most instances they differ 
widely from each other. In the formation, or growth of the 
crystal, the primitve form is supposed to he first produced* 
and the secondary form to arise from the deposition of parti¬ 
cles on this. In this manner the secondary form either en¬ 
tirely conceals the primary, ur, as is sometimes the case* 
leaves one or more of its faces visible. 


How TTiay bGvdment b© illustrmed by artT^Explain the dianeo pro¬ 
duced in fiir. 20 by bevelment—What examples ocemrof 20'!—Expiairii 
fijT- 21—Whflt examples?—What is meant by primitive forml—Is the 
primitive form the same with the external form T—Expltiin how the primitive 
form ia concealed by the secondary, 

3* 
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Whatever may be the external form, each pHmitive is al¬ 
ways found to exist under precisely the same aog^les, and the 
same primitive is found to be the basis of many species of 
minerals, differing entirely in composition from each other. 
As the primitive forms, llirougliout the mineral kingdom, 
amount only to six in aumber, h is obvious that many crystals, 
though difioHng ui all respects from each otliur, must hava 
the same primitive. ^J'Jius the cube is the primitive form of the 
crystals of murlaleof soda^ or common sail, and also of the 
sidp/iifSeU of lend njul iron. The octohedron is tlie primitive 
of the dim}iond,,fatMc of lime, sjjinelle, and the red oxide of 


copper. 

The following are the primitive Ibrms, vi^. the pa mUelopi- 
pad, octahedron, tetrahedroii, hexakedrol prism, dfklcca/iedron, 
with irimi^^d&r focespeiTid dodecahedron mlh rhmldc ffice.^. 

Fig. 22. Thu pardklopiped, ff g. 2 2 , ivic I udes t he cube, 

the I bur-sided, prism, the rhomb, or any other 
figure having six faces, the two opposite ones 
being para ltd ^V11 h eac b oi h e r. W h en i ts a n gl os 
are egual in every direciion, and the size of its 
planes alike, it is the cube. When this figure is 
extended so as to make the lengtli greater than 
the breadth, it becomes a fouresided prism, and when the an¬ 
gles are oblique, that is, alternately acute and obtuse, it is a 
rhomb. 



Fi^. 23. 1’ he oel oh ed ron, 11 g. 2 3, ha s e i ght t r I a n gu 1 ar 

faces, four of which meet at points opposite to 
each other. This figure is therefore sometimes 
described as two four-sided pyramids joined 
base to base. It is subject to various modifica¬ 
tions. T lius t he t wo py ra m I d s m a y be d e p ress- 
ed or elongated. The base may be square, or 
oblique, or the faces of the pyramids may he scalene, or isos¬ 
celes triangles. Examples, red oxide of copper, native lead. 

24. re^yidar ietrnhedron, fig, 24, is a solid 

contained under four sim ilar equi lateral trianglcs, 
and is not subject to any variety of form. Ex¬ 
amples, gray sulphuret of copper, snlphuret of 




is the game pd mill VO form, the basis of several secondEiry forms?—How 
mtiny primitive forms are there, and iv hat ary these lorn»;>?—What are the 
forms mnludod uririer the paralklopiped ?—How is tlie oetohedroii modifi- 
pd Where do examples occur 1—WhiU is the forrii of ike rcttnlax tetr^ 
iiedrOHj and what exam pics occur of tliLS form ? 
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Fig. 25. 



The regti^ar kexakedral prism, fig. 25, is a 
solid contained nnder eight planes. It is a six- 
sided prism, bounded by, a terminal plane at each 
end. This figure is variable in the proportions 
between the length, or height of five prism, and 
the extent, or diameter of the terminal planes. 


Fig, 26. 



The dodecahedron toilh rhombic faces, fig. 
26, is a solid contained under twelve rhombic 
planes, all similar to each other, and is not sub¬ 
ject to any variety of form. Example, garnet. 


Fig. 27, 



The dodecahedron tcith triangular faces, fig. 
27, is bounded by twelve triangular planes, and 
is sometimes described as two six sided pyra¬ 
mids joined base to base. It is variable in the 
proportions of the height of the pyramids and the 
diameter of the base. Ex. quarU. 


hloST COMMON FORMS OF CRYSTALS. 

The pupil in Mineralogy, will find his progress greatly 
facilitated, by acquiring, in this place, such a knowledge 
nf Crystallography as to be able to understand and explain 
the following figures. For this purpose let him take any soft 
substance, as a piece of pine wood, and with a knife form the 
solid figures as he proceeds. In this way he will at once ob¬ 
tain more correct ideas than could be conveyed by the most 
laboured descriptions. 


Fi". 29, 



The Regtdar Tetrahedron. This figure 
is bounded by four oblique planes or faces, 
and has four points, or solid angles, and six 
edges. 


Describe the form of ibe liexahedral prism—How many faces haa the 
dodecahedron'?—How do the figures 2G and 27 differ 7—What varieties of 
tig, 27 occur ? 
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Pig. 3$. 


A RegvJar Quadrangular Prism. This has the 
same mmber of faces, angles, and corners with the 
cube. If two, or three cubes* be laid one on the 
other, this figure would be formed. 


Fig. 36. 



The Cubet with the comers truncated 


Fig. 37. 



The same, more deeply truncated. 



Fig. 38. 


Fig. 39. 


The same, ivith the edges truncated. 



The same, with the corners and edges truncated. 


Flu. 40* 


The Cube, with the edges bevelled* forming 
two planes and three edges, instead of one edge. 
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Fi". 4U 

The Regular Oedohedro^i. This figure is 
contained XEiider eight triangular planes, or faces, 
six solid angles, and twelve edges. 


L-JJ posed between the nv ram ids. 

V 

The J^lojigaled Ocfokedro^i, with the 
summits truncated. 


Fis. 43. 



Fj^^ 44. 



The Rko?}ib. 'i’bis figure Jifihrs from the 
erjbe, in having its contiguous faces inclined 
to each other under various augles, instead of 
being at right angles. 


Fij:. 4.=>. 



A figure 1 j 0 u nded 1 >y iwe w Irgfou-r sides, Tha 
garnet soinetimes is found under this form. 


FjfT. 40. 

A 


The Dodecahedron, with the triangular faces. 
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Fig. 47. 



The same, with a short prism inberoosed, oa 
which the two pyramids stand. 


Fig. 43. 


Here is (!) the Ilex- 
akadrat, or Six-sided 
Prism, terminated by a 
6-sided pyramid; (2) A 
p7/ram id; (3) An Irreg- 
1/larP^ramid, standing 
on a short prism j (4) 
the sames but still more 


^ win' 

irregular. Crystals of quartz are found under all these forms. 



Fig. 4D. 



A Made, or ITemUrope crystal, formed by the 
junction of two halves, one of which is inverted. 


Pig. SO. 



Two crystals crossing each other. Staurotide 
occurs In this form. 


By obtaining, and examining closely, the solids represented 
by the above cuts, the student will not only gain a general 
knowledge of crystalline forms, but wdll also understand the 
right application of the terms by which they are designated. 
TJius, the difference between the Tetrahedron, and the Tetra¬ 
hedral, or Fmr-sided Prism, is obvious. The Tetrahedron 
has four sides only, while the Tetrahedral Prism has four 
sides, more or less extended, surrounding its axes, besides its 
terminations, which may consist of from one to four, or more 
faces at each extremity. This figure is also called the Quad¬ 
rangular Prism. 
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The Hexahedron, or Cube, has six equal faces, while the 
Hexakedral, or Six-sided Prism, has six sides surrounding its 
axes, besides its terminations. 

The Oclohcdron is bounded by eight faces, while the Octo- 
hedral Prism has eight contiguous planes, besides its termi¬ 
nations. 


Mechanical division of Crystals. 

We have stated that the primitive forms of crystals are 
often concealed within their actual, or external fonns. This 
fact could only have been ascertained by the mechanical di¬ 
vision, or cleavage of the crystals, which consists in the re¬ 
moval of their external layers, or covering. This operation 
is founded on the fact that crystals are made up of thin slices, 
or layers, placed one upon the other, and that these are sepa¬ 
rable, and may be removed by mechanical means. These 
layers are nicely fitted to each other, though in many crystals 
the seams, or natural joints where they meet, are readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the eye. This is particularly the case m ga¬ 
lena, or sulphuret of lead, in lluor spar, in common felspar, 
mid in the rhombic carbonate of lime. In other minerals, as 
in quartz and some crystals of iron ore, they are not so appa¬ 
rent, though by close examination their direction may be as 
certained in most minerals. It is between these natural 
joints that cleavage is to be attempted. The instruments for 
this purpose are various, and depend on the nature of the 
mineral to be divided. The sulphuret of lead and zinc, in 
w’hich these joints are quite apparent, require only a sharp 
knife to be introduce*! between them, the mineral being held 
with the hand on a table. Oxide of zinc is best cleaved witli 
pincers, having sharp edges, while many varieti*?s of car¬ 
bonate of lime yield to a slight blow with the knife. Some, 
minerals require to be heated, and in that state to be plunged 
into cold water, by which fissures will be produced in the 
direction of their natural joints, after which cleavage can be 
effected. 

The faces produced by cleavage are always smooth and 
shining, and arc thus easily distinguished from the surfaces 
made by fracture, which never present this appearance. 


What is meant by tho mechanical division of crystals?—Wliat crystals 
are mentioned as illustrations of this subject 7—On what part of the crys¬ 
tal is mechanical division to be attemptwl 7—What instruments are tm- 
ployed in the mechanical division of crystals?—How are the faces pro¬ 
duct by cleavage distinguished from those produced by fracture? 
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We have already stated that in some instances the primary 
and secondary forms are the same. In such cases cleavage 
only diminishes the she of the crysUTl, but does not in the 
least change its form. Crystals of rhombic carbonate of lime 
are an example. Cleavage can only he effected in this, in the 
direction parallel to all its plane surlaces, and hence, howev^^ 
Jar the process is carried, the shape of the specimen will still 
reinaiii a rhomboid as at first in all cases where the pri¬ 
mary and secondary forms are llie same, the same effect only 
will be produced by cleavage. In those instances where the 
primary and secondary forms are different an entire change 
in the llgiireofthe crystal is offen pi odnced by cleavage. In 
some minerals these two forms would seem to have no con¬ 
nexion with each other. Thus the secondary form of ffuor 
spar is most commonly the cube, while its primary is the oc- 
tohedron. 

In the process of cleavage, the primitive form is known to 
be obtained, when it is found that the layers continue to sepa¬ 
rate in directions parallel to all its sides, whatever its figure 
may be. It will be obvious that when this is found to be the 
case, the figure of the crystal will not be eh angled, but only 
its si^e reduced by continuing the cleavage. 

Fh .^L 


To make the nature of mechanical di¬ 
vision more obvious, let fig. 51 repre¬ 
sent a crystal of ffuor spar. The form 
is that of a cube, and cleavage can he 
elTerted only across its corners. The 
cube., it will he remembered, has six 
ctjuril sides, and eight solid angles or 
corners. If therefore, \ye cleave off 
each of these corners, wo shall form a 
figure having fourteen faces, viz. eight new iriangQlar planes 
instead of the corners, and a part of the six original faces of 
the ctibe. Now it Is obviops by tlie figure, that if the process 
lie continued, and layer after layer he removed from each of 
the new faces, making the opposite planes paralkd with encli 
other, that the cube will finally disappear, and that we shall 



Whvn does cknvage i>roducc ^x chanj^e of form in the cr}^sta!, and whom 
nnt?—fn the process of Vfhch is the primitive form known to ba 

obtained ?—Explain fig. 51, and show in wlmt manner cleavage is to be 
eflfected on a crystal of finor. 

i 
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Fig. 52. obtain a solid having eight plane faces 

instead of eight corners, thus forming 
the primitive octoliedron which is seen 
in the middle of fig. 52. 

This process may readily be illustra¬ 
ted by a piece of cork, or potato, and a 
sharp knife. 

Having obtained the octohcdron, it 
will be found that the cleavage of the 
mineral may still be continued, but that 
the form of ihc crystal will not thereby be changed; hence 
this is the primitive form of fluor spar. 

Suppose now that the cube is 
the primitive form, and that the 
octoliedron is one of its secondary 
modifications. The octohedron 
has eight triangular faces, and si.x 
solid angles, or corners. If, there¬ 
fore, we cleave away or truncate 
each of these angles, we shall at 
first obtain a figure of fourteen 
faces, as in the former instance. 
But the new faces will be squares 
instead of triangles as before: (see 
fig. 53, where the dotted lines show the new faces formed by 
cleavage.) Now as the octohedron lias six corners, and the 
cube six sides, if we continue the cleavage .so as to form par¬ 
allel faces, we shall finally obtain a figure having six equal 
sides, and eight solid angles, or a cube. 

Fig. 5-J, Fig. 54 shows that if the truncation 

be pursued on each of the six corners 
of the octohedron, the cube contained 
within the outline of that figure will be 
fornit'd. 

This experiment may be made on 
an octobedral crystal of sulphuret of 
lead, and a brilliant cube obtained, 
whose form will not be changed by fur¬ 
ther cleavage. This, therefore, is the 
primitive form of sulphuret of lead. These examples are suf- 




What is intended by fig. 62?—Explain what is said concerning fig. 53— 
How many faces and comers has the octoluKlron ?—Show how the octo¬ 
hedron will be converted into the cube by cleavage—On what substance 
may this experiment be made ? 
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ficient to give the begitiner an idea of the nature of the me¬ 
chanical division, or cleavage of minerals. 


Angles of Crystals, 


We have stated that the constancy of the angles under 
ivhich crystalline bodies appear, is often the surest means of 
distinguishing them. 

Notwithstanding the modifications of form which the crys¬ 
tals of many substauces present, still it is found that each va¬ 
riety of the same substance aflbrd an invariable quantity in 
iheir angular admeasurements. Thus if we take a six-sided 
crystal of quartz, and ascertain the quantity of the angle which 
one of the latoral planes makes with its corresponding termi¬ 
nal plane, we shall have the angle which all other crystals of 
quartz give at the janction of their lateral and terminal planes. 
And so if vve measure the angle produced by the meeting of 
any two opposite faces of a pyramid of quartz, the same angle 
will apply to the corresponding part of any other crystal of 
the same siihstaiico. 


Fig. 55. 


Eig. 56. 
C 




A' 


Thus, in the cr\^stal of quartz, fig. 55, the angle 
which the inclination of any face of the pyramid 
makes with its corresponding lateral plane, that is, at 
a, or a, is equal to 141^ 40', and this angle will be 
found the same on the corresponding part of any 
other crystal of the same substance, from whatever 
part of the world it may come. In the same crys¬ 
tal, the inclination of the two opposite faces of the py¬ 
ramid, meeting at will be found under an angle of 
75? %%\ and this mutual inclination will be found 
the same in any two opposite terminal planes of any 
other crystal of quaitz. 

Nor does it make any difference in this respect, 
rvhether the sides of the crystal are symmetrically 
formed, or whether one side and a terminal plane are 
it enlarged at the expense of the others or not. Thus, 
in fig, 56, although one of the lateral and terminal 
planes is extended, while the others have stifferetl a 
corresponding diminution, still the angles at and tf., 
as well as that at a, have the same quantities as those 
on the similar parts of fig. t55. 

This system of order and regularity, in respect to 
angular admeasurements, prevails in all perfectly 
crystallized bodies of every kind. 


[For page 40.] 
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OONIOMETEK, 

The gomomeler, or angle measurer, is an instrument by 
which the angles of crystals are determined. The instrument 
here figured is called the common goniometer, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the reflective goniometer, an instrument not 
so easily employed, though more accurate in skiliui Imnds. 

Fig. 57* 



The common goniometer consists of a brass Semicircle, M, 
N, graduated into 180degrees. B. and 0, are two steel arms 
connected by a thumb-screw, so lliat they can be screwed 
tighter together when occasion requires. This screw enters 
a small steel nut on the lUKier side of the bar, connecting the 
two ends of the semicircle, and is the pivot on which the arms 
t u f ri. Jn each arm there is a n obi ong aperture th rougli whicii 
the pivot passes, so that they may be drawn back, the effect 
of which is to move the centre of motion nearer the pointed 


What is said froncerTiing the invariable quanfry which the angles of 
crystals present'I—Kxplain %. 55, and point out which angles arc referred 
lo in the text—When one fticc of n crystal is larger lliaii another, docs 
this make any diflercuce with respect to the angles ?—^Conipare figures 55 
and EG, and show the correspondence of ihcir angular quantities. 

What is the goniometer ?—Of what docs this instrument consist 
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ends of the arms. CJs a short pin passing through an aper¬ 
ture in the under arm so as to keep it in its place. 

The most convenient mode of using this instrument is to 
take oT the arms^ and for a small crystah to drau^ them hack 
on the pivot, so as to bring the centre of motion near the 
pointed end, and for large ones, let them remain as they now 
are. Then tighten the thumb-screvv, so that the arms need 
not move and lose tfie true angle, tlaving applied them 
careftilly to the crystal, put the under arm in its place, asshoivn 
in the figure, and the right side of the other arm will cut the 
degree on the graduated scale. 


DoITULTC RE^'RACTIO^^. 


It is well known that when a ray of light passes obliquely 
from one medium to another of a ditferent density, it is re¬ 
fracted, or bent out of its origiiml direction. Experiment 
shows that when the ray passes from a rarer, into a denser 
medium, it k always refracted towards a perpendicular line 
passitior through that medium; and also that when it passes 
from a denser into a rarer medium, it is refracted in a contra¬ 
ry dircaion, or from such a perpendicnlan The air, water, 
glass, or any other transparent substance employed for such 
experiments, js called a medittm. Agreeably to this law, when 
light passes obliquely from the sun into Avater, the rays are 
refracted towards a perpendicular line, raised from the point 
where the rny meets the medium. 

Thus, let the medimn, b, %. 58, be 
glass, and the medium, c, be water. Then 



the ray a, as it falls from the air upon the 
medium b, will be refracted towards the 


perpendicular line c, d; but Avhen it 
reaches the rarer medium, water, whose 
refractive power is less than that of glass, 
it is not bent towards the perpendicular 




13 before, hut is thtown from it, and approaches the original 
direction of the ray a, g, as it passed through the air. 

This explains the reason why objects are multiplied when 
Been through the iriclined contiguous surfaces of any trans¬ 
parent medium. The light coming from the object being re¬ 
fracted by the oblique surface, passes to the eye in a difiTerent 


Exi^kin iKc mfithcKl of using this instrument—What is meant by refrac¬ 
tion 7—VVheii a ray of light pidisacs from a rarer into a denser rnedium. how 
IS it refracted What is a mednim Which way is a ray of light refract¬ 
ed when it parses inio waterl^ -Explain fiir* 5S, and show how the ray is 
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Fig. 59. 



direction from that of the real object, and hcncc as many ima¬ 
ges arc seen as there are oblique planes. 

This optical law may be well illustrated by any 
perfectly formed crystal of quartz, fig. 50. The 
black point seen throuirli the upper lateral plane, 
appears in the direction in which it really is, he- 
cau.se there, the two opposite faces, being parallel, 
the light is not refracted. But though there is 
really but one jwint, or object, there .seems to the 
eye to be four, becamso the obliquity of the other 
surfaces bends the rays of light, so as to make the images of 
the object come to the eye from diHerent directions. The siiine 
<dTect is produced by glass or other transparent substances 
cut into the same form. 

In all these cases, whether the object is seen double, or 
treble, the phenomena are those of simple, or sinsrlp. refraction, 
because, the direction of the rays of light are changed only by 
the direction in which they happen to strike the transparent 
surfaces. 

In the phenomena of double refraction, the effect depends 
on an entirely different cause from that here e.xplained, since 
the image of a single object is doubled when seen through two 
parallel surfaces. 

The phenomenon of double refraction was first discovered 
by means of a transparent piece of rhombic carbonate of Lime, 
called Iceland spar. 

To observe it, a transparent crystal with polished surfaces 
must be selected. If the surfaces are not naturally smooth, 
they may readily be made so by rubbing on a plane whetstone, 
and afterwards polishing on a razor strap with a little whiting. 
Having prepared the crystal, drawn line with ink on paper, 
and look at it through any of its parallel faces. If the crystal 
be turned so that its longer diagonal, or acute angles, corres- 
Fi«. CO. pond with the line, the greatest refraction 
will be produced, and the two images will 
be most distant from each other. Fig. GO 
represents a rhombic crystal placed over a 
black line, in the direction to show this ef¬ 
fect. 



E.xpittin fig. .59, and show the rra.son why four images are seen, when 
there is only one objeet—Dots fig. 59 illustrate single or double refrac¬ 
tion?—What is the clitTerence betwetn single and double refraction ?—Hy 
W’hat means was double refraction discovered ?—How may this pheiioni(*- 
non be observed ?—In what oosition of the crystal docs the greatest re¬ 
fraction take place? 
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Fig, 61. If now the crystal be gradually turned, or 

made to revolve, either to the right or left, 
the refracted lines will be seen gradually to 
appvoach each other, as represented by fig, 
G1 ; and if the revolution be continued until 
the shorter diagonal, or obtuse angles of the 
crystal correspond witli the line, the double 
refraction will entirely disappear, and only ono 



image will be seen, as in fig, 62. If a second 
crystal of spar be kid on tlie lirst, so that their 
positions shall correspond with the greatest de¬ 
gree of refraction, the effect will be increased, 
or doubled, if the crystals are of the same ihick- 
nes.s. And if now the upper crystal be made 
to revolve on the lower oue, so as to bring the 
obtuse angles of the first to coincide with the acute tingles of 
the other, three lines will be observed instead of two, as be¬ 
fore. If the revolution be continued so as completely to re¬ 
verse the angles, and the oblkjue planes of the two crystals, 
the doubly refractive effect will cease entirely, and only a sin¬ 
gle image will be seen. The property of double reffactiou 
is possessed by a considerable number of substances. These 
are chiefly native, and arti/icial crystals. In some of these, 
this property camiol be observed, without much practical skill, 
and in others the crystals require to be cut and polished in a 
peculiar marnser before it can be observed. 

In respect to the cause of double refraction, it is perhaps 
only necessary to say here, that it has excited the attention of 
philosophers over since its discovery, and that it still remains 
doubtibi. 

Colours of Mis^erals. 


Thk property is exceedingly various, and though one of the 
most obvious and striking among the external characters of 
niincrak, is not always the most sure means of distinction. 
In some minerals the colour is accidental, and depends upon 
the presence of certain metallic oxides. Thus quartz may be 
yellow, brown, rcd» purple, white, or colourless, and transpa¬ 
rent, depending on the presence or absence of certain metallic 


In *vhf>t posthon la the refraction least?—What ia the efTeerj when a 
p«cond crystal is laid on tlie first ?—What posirbn of the two crysUils pro¬ 
duces three lines?—Do oilier suUstances besides Jcclarjd s^par occasion 
the same phenornena What tfi said concerning the cause of double re¬ 
fraction ?—How far k colour tube depended on as a means of distinguish¬ 
ing minerals ? 
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oxides. The diamond also is found cither yellowish blue, 
rose red, nearly black, or perfectly transparent and without a 
tingle of colour. In these and many other instances, no reli¬ 
ance, as a means of distinction, can be placed on colour alone, 
'riiis uncertainty, however, applies chiefly to the earthy and 
alkaline minerals, there being others in which the colour, aris¬ 
ing from some essential part of the composition, is invariable, 
and ihert'fore a sure characteristic. 1’his is especially the 
case with all the native metals, and with most of the metallic 
ores. Thus the ores of lead, arsenic, mercury, and many 
others, may be distinguished merely by their colours. 

Mineralogists have assumed eight colours as primary, or 
fimdamenuil, and then described the shadesarising from these. 
But in addition to colour merely, there is an important distinc¬ 
tion, arising from the kind of surface from which the colour 
is reflected. The shade of colour arising from a metallic sur¬ 
face, differs materially from the same shade when reflected 
from any other substance. Hence colours have been divided 
into metafile and nou'metaliic. 

Metallic colours. These are copper red, the colour of metal¬ 
lic copper. Bronze yellow, a little darker than brass. Brass 
yeUcw, the colour of brass. Gold yellow, the colour of pure 
gold. Silver white, the colour of pure silver. Tin white, the 
colour of pure tin. Lead, gray, the colour of newly cut lead. 
Steel gray, the colour of broken steel. Iron black, the colour 
of black oxide of iron. 

Non-metallic colours. The eight primary, or fundamental 
non-metallic colours are, while, gray, black, blue, green, yel¬ 
low, red, and brown. 

The shades of each of these colours are described by some 
mineralogists with great minuteness, as snow white, greenish 
while, milk white, velvet black, bluish black, &:c. but this ap¬ 
pears to be hardly necessary in an epitome like the present. 

Play of colours. A few minerals present curious and inte¬ 
resting phenomena with respect to the colour of the light wliieh 
they reflect. These peculiarities seem to arise from different 
causes, probably depending on the structure of the mineral. 
Tlie great beauty and value of the precious opal, arises from 
this peculiarity. As its position is varied with respect to the 
light, it transmits from its interior most of the colours of the 


Under what circumstances is colour to be depended on?—In w’hat 
minerals are the colours invariable and characteristic?—How do mine¬ 
ralogists divide colours?—What arc the metallic colours?—What are 
the non-metallic colours?—What is observed concerning the play of 
colours ? 
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rainbow, either in succession, or sometimes several at tlie same 
instant. Dr. Brewster, after numerous experiments, con¬ 
cludes, tliat this play of light from the opal is caused by its 
fissile structure, and not by accidental fractures, as others had 
supposed. 

The lab rado rile or opalescent felspar also preserstsa remark- 
able play of colours, especially when cut into a convex ellipti¬ 
cal shape, and polished. The colours appear to come from 
immediately under the surface, and not from the interior of 
the stone as in the opal, 

Irldescmce, This property differs entirely from those de¬ 
scribed above. It is sometimes evidently caused by acciden¬ 
tal ffssures In the interior of the stone, and consists in the re- 
dection of prismatic rays from within its surface. Two 
smooth pieces of gloss, pressed together with the fingers, will 
produce similar phenomena. Rock crt^atahor pieces of frac- 
lured glass, sometimes display these colours in great beauty. 

Tar?dsk, This is a change of colour merely on the sur¬ 
face of the mincrai arising from the different degrees of 
oxidation it has undergone, mid In consequence of which vari* 
ous tinis, as green, blue, yello^v, are reflected. Such ef* 
fects are chiefly cmiiined to the metallic ores, and such sub¬ 
stances as contahi a portion of metal in their compositions, or 
investing their surfaces. Specular 03^lde of iroft^ a/U/iracite 
codl, and copper ppdles, often present line examples of irised 
surfaces. 


Lustre. 

The lustre of a mineral depends on the quantity of light 
which IS reflecteii from its surface. This is often an important 
character in distingiiislung specimens, because it is nnirorm in 
the same species, ai>d not, tike colour, liable to variations. 

The kmds of lustre are the metallic^ adammilinej resinous^ 
vitreons, and pearfp. 

The nteUdlic lustre is exemplified in the peculiar appearance 
of ail the metals and many of their ores, when compared with 
other bodies. 

The lustre is not easily described, but is readily 

distinguished in the diamond, corundum, and carbonate of lead. 


Vfhat is the most probable cause of die play of colours in the opal ^— 
What is die cause of iridescence ?—How is this illtisirateti with two pieces 
of glass 7—What is meant by tarnish 1—What mineraJs arc liable to this 
ebange?—On what does the fustreofa miiieraL depend 7—What are the 
kinds of lustre mentioned'?—What minerals show the adamantine lustre. 
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The resinous lustre is that of broken resin. Examples of 
this lustre occur in pitchstone, and vesuvian. 

The vitreous lustre is that of fractured glass. Quartz, topaz, 
and beryl, are examples. 

The yearly lustre is that exhibited by the mother of pearl. 
Some minerals show this lustre only when they reflect the light 
in a cerUiin direction. 


Hardness. 

This is a character of considerable importance, since it is 
generally uniform in the same variety. It is that property by 
which substances resist impressions, and is ascertainetf by 
comparing one mineral with another. Minerals arc com¬ 
pared in this respect by scratching one with another, or by 
making a few well-known species the standards of compari¬ 
son. Quartz is one of these standards. Thus if any mineral 
is found to scratch quartz, it is considered as being harder 
than that substance, as topaz, sapphire, &c. Glass has also 
been made a standard for the same purpose. All the varieties 
of quartz scratch glass, while all the carbonaceous minerals 
are softer than glass, and may be generally scratched by the 
point of a knife. This is often a highly convenient mode 
of distinguishing the silicious from the limestone species. 
Minerals of a lower degree of hardness than such ns yield to 
the knife, are such as yield to the nail. For this purpose the 
thumb nail is used. Gypsum, talc, and the clays are exam¬ 
ples. 

Electricity. 

Some minerals become electric hy frictio7i, others, by pres- 
sure, and others by heat. 

There are two kinds of electricity, called positive and neg¬ 
ative by some, and by others vitreous and resinous. When 
two substances, possessing the same kind of electricity, are 
brought together, they mutually repel each other. If one is 
positive and the other negative, they attract each other. 

Quartz, mica, sapphire, barytes, and many other minerals, 
acquire electricity when rubbed with the dry hand, or with a 


What is the appearance of the resinous lustre?—What is the best exam¬ 
ple of the vitreous lustre?—What is the pearly lustre?—What is hardness ? 
—How is the hardness of minerals ascertained?—W’hat substances are ta¬ 
ken as the standards of hardness ?—How is it ascertained that one mineral 
is harder than another?—What are the two kinds of electricity called? 
—When do two electrical substances repel each other ?—^When do they at¬ 
tract each other ?—By what difiereni processes do minerals become electric ? 
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piece Df silk, woollen cToth, or fur. These are said to be¬ 
come electric hy friction. Those which become electric by 
heat are called pyro electric. These are chiefly crystals, and 
it is a curious circumstance that they acquire positive electrh 
city at one end, and negativo at the other. Such crystals 
often terminate in a different number of faces at each extremi- 
ty. and it is remarkable that the end having- the greatest 
number of faces is alvvnys positive. Perfect crystals of tour- 
maUmy or schorl^ display this property in the most striking 
manner. 


Fig. 63. The electricity of minorais is shown 

by a little insti ument called an dectrome- 
teTy fig. 63. It consists of a glass stem^ 
(i, which is fixed in a small -^vooden base. 
h, and to the upper end, c, there is sus¬ 
pended a small piece of gilt paper by a 
silk thread. To try the electricity of a 
crystal of tourmaline, hold the mineral 
in a pair of forceps with a glass handle, 
for a miiiutCs over a lamp to heat it, and 
then present it towards the gilt paper. 
The paper will be attracted and move 
forward to meet the crystal; then on 
presenting the other end of the crystal, 
the paper will be repelled, and retire 

__ from it, showing that one end is positive 

and the other negative. The forceps with the glass handle 
are necessary in these experiments, because the hand would 
conduct away the electricity if it touched the mineral, whereas 
the glass is a non-conductor of the electrical fluid. 

QLuartz, and other minerals which become electric by fric¬ 
tion, must be rubbed on a piece of fur, or other soft non-con¬ 
ducting substance, and then presented to the gilt paper. 

In most instances, polished stones acquire positive electricity 
by friction, vvliile if the same stones have their polish destroyed, 
rhey acquire negative electricity, by the same treatment. The 
diamond, however, is an exception to this, being always posh 
tire, whether rough or smooth. 



What is said of the difTerent clcctridties acquired by the oxtremhks of 
some crystals'?—Describe the eleotrometcrj fig. G3, and the mode ol usin^ 
it—Wily is It necessary to use forceps with glass handles in these expen- 
iiients?—Wiiich electricity do polished sioiica acquire by friction? 
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Phosphorescence. 

A body is said to phosphoresce when it gives light without 
heat, or when it shines by being healed below redness. 

This property is not constant, even in the same species. 
Thus some varieties of fluate of lime become beautifully phos¬ 
phorescent, when thrown on an iron sliovel heated below red¬ 
ness, while other vari(?ties, when treated in the same manner, 
yield no perceptible light. 

Some minerals e-\hibit this properly when scratched, or 
rubbed against each oilier, and a few, even when brushed with 
a feather, '^fwo pieces of quartz, when struck against each 
other in the dark, will emit a faint dash of light. And that 
variety of carbonate of lime called dolomUe, when scratched 
with the point of a knife, in the dark, emits a streak of light. 
Blende, or sulphurct oi' zinc, exhibits the same propcity. Thv 
best way to show the phosphorescence of fluor, colophonile, 
argentine, and other minerals requiting heat, ia to make a 
shovel rod hot, and having immcdiatelv carried it into the dark, 
sprinkle on the mineral in the state of coarse powder. As the 
iron cools and turns black, the phosphorescent light will be 
seen. 


Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity of a body is its weigln when compared 
with the weight of a quantity of water equal to its own bulk. 
Thus when we say that gold has a specific gravity of UJ, we 
mean that gold is 19 times as heavy as a quantity of water 
eriual to its ow n hulk. AVhen a mineral i.s .'suspended in water 
and weighed, it Is lighter tlian when weighed in air, by the 
weiglit of a quantity of W'alcr equal to the l>ulk of the mineral 
so suspended. The reason of this is obvious, lor if the sub¬ 
stance v/as not. hulk ibr bulk, heavier than water, it w’ould 
not sink in it, Imt if it sinks, its weight must be diminished by 
exactly that of the quantity of w^atcr it displaces. 

I’o find the specific graviu^ of a substance, therefore, it must 
first he w eighed in air. or in the ordinary manner, and then 
weighed in water, when it.s specific gravity may he found “ 6// 
dividing its icelghi in air by its toss hi 'icater.'^ 


When is a body snid to phosphoresce?—By what means arc minerals 
made to exhibit this properly ?—W-hat is tlio method of showinc; this pro¬ 
perty in minerals requiring heat ?—W'hat is the specific gravity of a body ?— 
Why is the specific gravity of gold said to be 19?—W'hy (Joes a mineral 
weigh less in water than in air ?—What is the rule for finding the specific 
gravity of a body? 
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First weig'h the body in a 
delicate pair of scales, and note 
down its weight in grains. 
Then with a liair or fine 
thread, suspend it from the 
bottom of the scale-dish in a 
vessel of water, as represented 
by fig. 64. As it weighs less 
in water, weights must be add¬ 
ed to the side of the scales 
where the body is suspended, 


until they exactly balance as at first. Next note down the 
number of grains so added, and they wull show the difference 
between the weight of the body in air and in water. Now it 
is plain that the greater the specific gravity of the body is, 
the less comparatively will be this difference, because each 
body displaces only its own bulk of water, and some bodies of 
the same size are many times more heavy than others. Thus 
a square inch of pktina will w^eigh 22 ounces, while the same 
bullc of silver will weigh only 11 ounces. But the tw o pieces 
of metal when weighed in ivater will lose exactly the same 
number of grains, because they each displace a square inch of 
water, though in comparison to theimveights, the platina only 
loses just half as much as the silver, because it weighs twice 
as much. This is the principle on which the rule is founded, 
for the greater the loss is, the less in proportion will be the 
specific gravity, and so the contrary. 

Haring noted down the weight of the mineral in air, and its 
loss in water, divide the numher of grains representing the 
first, by that representing the last, and the answer will give 
the specific gravity. Thus suppose 22 ounces of platina to 
lose 1 ounce, 11 ounces of silver to lose 1 ounce, then 22 
being divided by I, gives 22, and 11 being divided by 1, gives 
11. The specific gravity of platina is therefore 22, while 
that of silver is 11. 


CflEMICitL CllARACTEES, 


We have now enumerated the principal cliaracters of min¬ 
erals wJiich can be ascertained without chemical re-agents. 
These are called their £a:[er7ial, or physical characters. 


Deactibe the method of taking the Bpecilic gravity of a body by the 
icalee, fig* 64^Why does a square inch of platina lose a leas proportion 
of ita weight in the water than the silver ?—What are the eitenial or phy- 
fical characters of minerals 7 


5 
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There is still another class of characters which are employed 
in distinguishing minerals. These are called chemical char¬ 
acters, because heat and acids are the agents by which they 
are detected. These characters are developed by means of 
the mouth blow pipe, and a few simple experiments made by 
means of two or three acids. 

The blow pipe is a very simple instrument, but in skilful 
hands is of great power, and to the mineralogist is indispensji- 
ble as well as highly convenient. 

It most commonly consists of a slightly conical, or tapering 
tube of brass, 10 or 12 inches long, curved towards the small 
end, and terminating in a fine orifice. A more convenient 
form, however, is that represented by fig. 65. This consists of 
Fig. 65. three pieces, as shown 

by the figure, which 
1 are made to fit each 

\\ other accurately by 
^ grinding. For the con¬ 
venience of transportation, the smaller long piece, when the 
instrument is taken apart, fits into the larger, and into this the 
tip is put as a stopper. Thus the instrument assumes a very 
small compass, and may be carried in the pocket. 

This instrument is used by taking the large end into the 
mouth, placing the small end in the flame of a lamp, and 
gently blowing, so as to direct the flame on the mineral, 
which is Ittid on a charcoal support. 

To fceop upja constant stream of air, is the chief difTiculty 
which ^hcj Degijriner will experience in the u.se of this instru¬ 
ment. to dp this,'the inspiration must be made through the 
nostril^ .yjf(vile,cheeks are employed as bellows. This 
art is »SDon learned by practice. A small pair of 

forceps' afe hsed (o hold the charcoal, on which the fragment 
of ore is laid. When a very intense heat is required, and the 
fragment is so light as lobe in danger of being blown away by 
the air, it may be confined by making a small cavity in the 
charcoal, into which the substance is put, and partly covered 
by another piece of charcoal. 

By means of this simple instrument, the most violent heat 
of a furnace may be produced, while the experimenter has 


What others, besides physical characters, are cmnloyed in distinguish¬ 
ing minerals ?—By what means are the chemical cliaracters of minerals 
developed ?—Describe the blow pipe represented by fig. 65—What is the 
method of using this blow pipe?—What arc the advantages of the blow 
pipe in making experiments on minerals? 
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tlic advantage of constantly seeing how the specimen is af¬ 
fected by the heat; when it is melted ; what odour arises from 
it, In refractory minerals, the fragment sliould not ex¬ 

ceed the siae of a grain* or even half a grain of wheat. 

In respect to tlie intensity of the heat* there is a considera¬ 
ble difference, depending on the kind of fuel employed for 
this little furnace. The Unme from a tallow candle is better 
than that from oil* and wax makes a stronger heat than tallow* 

In making experiments with tlie blow pipe on the metallic 
ores* fluxes are used, and it is often the case that the best test 
of the presence of certain metals, oi^ metallic oxides, is the 
colonr imparted to the flux* One of the most common and 
convenient fluxes for the purpose, is glass of hoi ax, or com¬ 
mon borax, deprived of its water of crystallization by heal;. 
This will not spread on the charcoal, nor sink into ii, hut when 
melted always takes the Ibrm of a globule* The mineral and 
the borax should be ni the state of powder, and made into the 
form of a little ball witli a drop of water. This being laid on 
the charcoal the heat should he gradually applied until the 
borax is melted, when It may bo raised to the utmost* 

AcEion f(f llic acids. The acids are employed in practical 
mineralogy* merely as tests, to disttngnish certain minerals 
from each other* Thus carbonate of lime may generally be 
distinguished by its effervescence, as we have already seen* 
Certain minerafs form a jelly with acids, and are tlius know n 
from others which they most resemble, and which have not 
this particular property* 

In making experiments with lire acids, one of the most coiu 
venient vessels is a w^atcii cryst-d, in which a liule of the acid 
being placcti, the mineral is dropped in, in the state of penvder, 
from the point of a knife. Some minerals, on which the acid 
will produce little or no observable cflect in the mass, will 
effervesce smartly in the state of powder* U'he acids em¬ 
ployed arc the sulphuric* nitric, and muriatic* 


Cue 3^11 CAL Min ERA LOO V* 

In systematic books on mineralogy, the minerals are ar- 


What should be the of the fragment experimented on 1—Does it 
make any difference what kind of fuel is employed for the blow pipe 1— 
What is said of the use of fluxea*?—-What is the moat common and conve¬ 
nient flux ?—How ia this flu.x to be used?—For what purpose are the acids 
employed in mineralogy ?—What is said to be one of the most convenient 
vessels in making experiments on the minerals with the acids I 
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ranged according to their chemical composition, and not ac¬ 
cording to their colours, or external forms. When the erj^s- 
lalline form is precisely the same, it will be obvious, from what 
has already been stated, that the mineral belongs to the same 
individual species. But two minerals may have nearly the 
same form, and still difler entirely in their compositions. 
Thus one variety of carbonate of limCy undone of carbonate 
of iro7iy so nearly resemble each other in their crystalline 
forms, that the eye can distinguish no difference, and it is only 
by the use of the goniometer that any variation in the quanti¬ 
ties of their angles can be determined. 

Now although the crystals resemble each other so nearly 
in external appearance, it is apparent that they cannot with 
any propriety be classed together, because they differ so es¬ 
sentially in their qualities. 

On the contrary, some minerals, although composed of 
nearly the same ingredients, differ entirely in external form, 
colour, fracture, and lustre. Thus quartz is sometimes colour¬ 
less and transparent, and in the form of a perfectly symmet¬ 
rical solid, and sometimes it is red, yellow, purple, or brown, 
the form continuing the same. Other specimens of quartz 
are amorphous, that is, without any regular form, and these 
present a great variety of colours, fracture, lustre, and texture. 
Still, all these varieties are essentially composed of the same 
constituent, silex, the only difference being, that one variety 
contains a small portion of the oxide of some metal, on which 
its colour depends, which the other wants. 

The place of every mineral in the arrangement being de¬ 
termined by its essential qualities, it is obvious that a resem¬ 
blance of colour or form, constitutes a difference which may 
he only accidental, and that the only sure method of arrange¬ 
ment must depend on the composition of each individual 
species. Thus when we find, on chemical analysis, that a 
number of minerals are composed almost entirely of quartz, 
or silex, though they difler in colour, form, transparency, and 
other external characters, still, in the most essential property, 
that is, composition, they closely resemble each other, and 
therefore ought to be arranged together. For the same rea¬ 
son, all the varieties of carbonate of ime, though they differ 


How are minerals arranged in systematic books?—Does the near re¬ 
semblance of crystalline forms indicate a similarity of composition?—Do 
minerals of the same essential composition often differ much from each 
other in fracture, form, and colour?--Why is the chemical method of ar¬ 
rangement the only sure one ? 
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from each other hi almost every external respect, still agree 
in the essential property of composition^ and therefore are 
arranged accordingly. 

The composition of minerals is determined by chemical 
analysis, which consists in separating each ingredient, ox ele¬ 
ment, of which the substance is composed, from the others, 
so that each may be tested, and weighed, or other;vise ex¬ 
amined by itself These processes, where the mineral is 
composed of many elementary substances, are long and tlJl- 
hculc, requiring great skill and mucli pracucal knowledge of 
chemistry. 

The principal substances of which minerals are composed, 
besides the metals, are what “were formerly known under the 
general name of the earths. 'I’hese substances are now some 
of them considered raetaliie oxides, or metals forming earths, 
when united to oxygen, in which state they naturally exist. 
They are lime, barytes, stvontites, magnesia, silex, alumine, 
ittria, glucimi, zirconiva, and thorina. 

Of these it is not cerlain that any are composed of a metal 
and oxygen, except the four first named, though, by analogy, 
the metallic nature of the others is inferred. 

Besides these earths, mineral substances contain three 
alkalies, called potash, soda, and lithia. I'he basis of potash 
is a metal of a silver-white colour, and so light as to swim on 
water. It is called potassium. The basis of soda is also a 
metal similar in its appearance and properties to potassium. 
It is called sodium. When potassium is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, or burns, and is thereby 
converted into the well known substance, potash. By a simi* 
lar process, sodium is converted into soda. These circum¬ 
stances are a sufficient proof that the basis of potash and 
soda are metak The basis of the other alkali, lithia, is also 
of a metalUcnature, and is called iithimur. The metallic bases 
of the earths and alkalies are called melalloids^ to distinguish 
them from the other, or more perfect metak 

Some of the earths above enumerated form the principal 
parts of a great number of minerals, ^vhile others have only 


How h the ooinposiiion of minoralt? d&termiiivd ?—In what does analysis 
csonaistl—Js dm analysis of ijiinorals, a simpk, or a laborions and com¬ 
plicated process ?—Whnt are ihe principal substances of which rn me rale 
are composed, besides the metals What are the names of the earths 7— 
Which of these arc metallic o.xtde 3 ?—What three alkalies are foand in 
minerals —What is the m oral lie base of potash called I—What is the 
metallic base of soda called 7—By what general term arc the metallic 
bases of these substances known 7 
5 * 
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been foiitid in a few rare specimens. The moat common and 
abundant eartlis are lime and sit ex. These form the chief bulk 
of the mountains in all parts of the world. Alumine, which is 
the base of clay, is also very abundant. On the contrary^ 
%ircoma has only been found m two precious stones^ zircon, 
and hyacinth; and gUicina, itlria, and thorina, have each been 
detected but hi a few instances, and only in minute quantities. 

The number of metals known, besides the metalloids, are 
29, Their names are as followsplatinum, gold, silver, 
palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, mercury, nickel, colum- 
biuni, tungsten, chromium, molybdenum, arsenic, tellurium, 
selenium,cerium, titanium, uranium, cobalt, bismuth, antimony, 
lead, copper, cadmium, tin, zinc, iron, manganese. The 
metals are all simple, or elementary bodies, that is, they can¬ 
not be decomposed or separated into more simple elements or 
parts. 

Includingthe metalloids, there are forty metals inf he whole, 
all elementary bodies, found in the earth. Besides these, 
chemists enumerate ten or eleven other simple substances. 
These are the gases, oxpgen^ cMo^inti, k^drogett^ and niiro- 
gen, and the solids, iodme, sulphur, phosphorus^ carbon, and 
boron, which is the basis of borax, and bromine, which is a 
substance newly discovered in sea water, resembling iodine iu 
its properties. 

The whole number of simple, or individual substances,there¬ 
fore, which compose all that variety of rocks, stones, metals^ 
and earths, found under the surface of the globe, as well as all 
the trees and vegetables which grow on it, and all the men 
and animals which inhabit it, including all kinds of hsh and 
shells that live in the sea, amount to only fifty, or fifly-one. 
This is a striking illustration of the wisdom and power of the 
Creator; for who beside Him who brought all things out of 
nothing/^ could have made such an endless variety of forms, 
colours, and modes of existence, out of such simple means'? 

Many of these substances are common to the three kingdoms 
of nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. Thus ox¬ 
ygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, and carbon, are 


Which are the most coTnmou and abundant ?—What is said of 

the other earfiis 1—What number of metals are known, exclusive of the 
metalloids Are the metals simple, or compound bodies'?—Ineluding the 
metalloids, what is the number of metals ?—What other elementary bodies 
are there, besides the metals'?—’What is the whole number of simple stib- 
stances of which the crust of the earth is composed, incltiding all the ob¬ 
jects existing thereon'?—What elements are found in the three Idngdoma 
of nature 1 
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found combined with other substances^ in animals, vegetables^ 
and minerals. All the other simple substances, with the ex¬ 
ception of chlorine, may be considered as peculiar to the 
earth and aea, though iron and perhaps one or two of the other 
metals are formed in minute quantities in animal and vegeta¬ 
ble bodies, Cktorim is an artificial gas, obtained by mixing 
together common salt, black oxide of manganese, and sub 
phuric acid, and never has been discovered as a natural sub¬ 
stance. Ox^gm and hydrogen exist in a stale of combination 
in vast abundance, since they are the elements which fornx 
water, Nitrugen also exists in abundance, since it forms four 
fifths of the atmosphere which we breathe, the other fifth be¬ 
ing oxygen. Nitrogen also forms a considerable proportion 
of all animal substances^ and is found in nitre, or nitrate of 
potash, and in ceriuin vegetables. Pkosfhorus composes a 
mrt of certain minerals called fkos^phdUs^ as phosphate of 
lime, and phosphate of iron. Sulyhur is a constituent in a 
great proportion of mineral compounds. These are called 
sidffmretA. About one half of the metals are found combined 
with sulphur, forming the sulphurets^ of silver, of lead, or 
iron, &c. Sulphur is also found in large quantities in the vi¬ 
cinity of volcanoes, being sublimed or brought up by the heat 
from the interior of the earth, probably by the decomposition 
of the metallic sulphurets* 

Carbon i.s found in abundance in the earth, being the chief 
element in the composition of coal. It is also found combined 
with iron, forming a carburet of that metal. The diamond is 
composed entirely of carbon. lodim is contained in seu. 
water, and in the waters of several springs. Boron is the basis 
of boracic acid, which is a part of the composition of the well 
known substance called borax. 

All the metals, except platina and gold, are found mineral¬ 
ized, or in the state of ores. Many of them are also found in 
the native or metallic state. This is the case with silver, bis¬ 
muth, copper, antimony, arsenic, iron, nickel, palladium, and 
cfuicksilver. All these metals, with perhaps the exception of 
bismuth, are however much more frequently found in the 
state of ores than in their native, or metallic state. 


Is chlorine a natural, or an artificial gas In wtial naturnl substance 
does oxye:en and hydrogen exist in abundance!—What ia the coinposi- 
tion of the atmosphere —Wliere is phosphorus found I—Where Is sul¬ 
phur found!—’VVhnt mineral substance is composed chiefly of carbon!— 
What is the diamond composed of!~Wherc is iodine found!—What is 
the basis of boracic acid!—Which of the metals are never found mineral- 
bed! 
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Gold and flatma, thong'll never found mineralized, or in 
the slate of ores, seldom occur perfectly pure. Gold exists in 
its native state, alloyed, or mixed ^vitli silver, copper, iron, and 
several other metals* And platina always contains the 
metals ommu mt indmm, iron, and often several others. 

Some of the metals are mineralized by only one or two 
substances, while others are found combined with several. 
Thus mercury is chiefiy mineralized by sulphur, and is never 
found in combination with oxygen, carbon, or any of the min¬ 
eral acids, except the muriatic. Its ores are therefore few in 
number, and rarely found. Iron, on the contrai y, is capable 
of very numerous combinations, being mineralized by oxygen, 
sulphur, carbon, phosphorus, carbonic acid, and many other 
substances, its ores are consequently very numerous, and 
exist in nearly every section of country. 

Capper and had are also widely disseminated, and a re each 
found in combination with a variety of mineralizing substances. 

We come now to the classification and description of Min¬ 
erals, the object of which is, to distinguish them from each 
other. At the head of each class the elements, or ingredients 
whicli chiefly compose the species, are enumerated. I'he 
particular composition of each species, when important, is 
given with the description. 

CLASS I. 

ACIDIFEROUS EARTHY MINERALS. 

Under this head are included such minerals as consist of 
an earth combined with an acid; some of them contain small 
portions of metal, as iron, manganese, and perhaps chrome, 
GKNus 1 .—Lime. 

This earth has never been found pure except in small quan¬ 
tities* For the most part it is found combined with carbonic 
acid, forming carbonate of lime; it also occurs combined with 
sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of limef or g^'-psum; with 
phosphoric acid, fonning phosphate of lime; and with several 
other substances. 

Pure lime is white, hot to the taste, corrosive to the touch, 
and capable, when ^vater is thrown on it by degrees, of con¬ 
solidating it, and extricating a degree of heat which sets wood 
on Are; it destroys animal and vegetable substances, and it 
turns x^egetable blues to green. 

Are gold and platina found perfccily p^re'^—By what aubstancea la 
mercury mineralised 1 —By what giib^tanees is iron mineralized ?—Is lime 
ever foi^nd in its pure state"?—With what other substances is lirao princi¬ 
pally found combined? 
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The compounds of lime are so abundant in nature, that ge- 
ologists have estimated one fourth of the crust of the globe to 
be formed of them. 

Species L carbonate of lime. 

This species includes a great variety of calcareous mine¬ 
rals, many of which differ widely from each other in their ex¬ 
ternal characters. Some varieties occur in the form of crys¬ 
tals, of which there is an immense number of secondary mO' 
difications; some varieties are compact, some are pulverulent, 
some are granular. The colours which the varieties of this 
species assume, are so various, as to include nearly the whole 
catalogue; the prevailing colour, however, is white, or grayish 
white. 

Chemical charactefs. Infusible, but becomes caustic or 
quicklime before the blow pipej effervesces \vith acids. 

Composition. Lime 57 ^ carbonic acid A'^.—KlapToth 
Yaritiy 1. calcareous spar, 

External ckmactcrs. Colours, various, generally white, 
yellowish, or gray, often red, &c, occurs crystallized: forms 
extremely numerous, amaunting to upwards of 500 secondary 
varieties, all originating from an obtuse rhomboid, the alter¬ 
nate angles of which are 105° 5^ and 74^ 5,5'; fragments 
rhomboidal; lustre, more or less shining, often pearly; frac¬ 
ture uneven, but difficult to be obtained on account of the 
ease wdth which it separates at the natural joints; cleavage 
in direction of the natural joints, very easy and perfect, dis¬ 
playing smooth polished faces, transparent or translucent; 
the transparent, particularly that from Iceland, doubly refrac¬ 
tive; often occurs in hemitrope, or macled crystals; yields to 
the knife: sp. gr. 2.72. 

Only a few of the most common forms can be illustrated 
by figures. 

Fig, 66. Fig. 67. Fig, 69. Fig. 69. Fig. 70. 



Wbat are the chemical characters of carbonate of lime?—What are the 
colotirs of carbonate of lime T—What is the primitive form of carbonate of 
limei 
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Fig. 66. The primitive rhomboidal prism. 

Fig. 67. The acute rhomboid. 

Fig. 68. A six-sided prism. 

Fig. 69. A hexahcdral prism with pentagonal sides, and 
terminated by pentagonal faces. 

Fig. 70. A dodecahedron, composed of two six-sided pyr¬ 
amids joined base to base; each face being a scalene triangle. 
This variety at first view appears as two triangular pyramids, 
but on closer iiispection, each of the three larger sides will be 
found to contain two scalene triangular faces. These crystals 
are commonly grouped, so that only one of the pyramids ap¬ 
pear distinct. It is a common variety, and bears the name of 
hog’tooth spar. 


Fig. 71. 



Fig. 71. The double six-sided pyramid, with the 
summits truncated, and an outline of the primitive 
form in the centre. 


Fig. 72. 



Its localities are exceedingly numerous. Fine crystals of 
some of its varieties being found in almost every limestone 
country. A considerable variety of beautiful specimens are 
found at Lockport, and Leyden, N. Y.; Partridge Island, 
Nova Scotia, in fine crystals, sometimes in double hemitropes.— 
Emmons. 

Phillips says the rarest and most beautiful crystals are found 
in Derbyshire, and the northern parts of England. 

Distinctive characters. From the carbonates of lend, stron- 
tian, and barytes; and also from the sulphates of barytes and 
strontian; it may be distinguished by its burning to quicklime: 
sulphate of lime does not efifervesce with acids. 

Variety 2. argentine. 

External characters. Colors, milk white, reddish or gray¬ 
ish white; lustre pearly; occurs in thin tabular plates, gene- 

What is the shape of that variety called hog-tooth spar ?—^\Vhat are the 
distinctive characters of this mineral ?—What is the colour and composi¬ 
tion of argentine. 
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rally curved, or undulated; translucent, or nearly opake; 
structure of the massive, slaty, presenting' curved shining lay^ 
ers; yields to the knife; easily broken; phosphorescent on 
hot coals, 

Cht^mcal characters. Infusible, but decrepitates and sepa¬ 
rates into thin plates, and finally becoines caustic quicklime. 
EfTeivesces with acids. 

Composition. Lime 56; carbonic acid 39.33; siiex 1.66; 
oxide of iron 1 ; water 2.— Klaproth. 

It is found in primitive rocks. 

Localities. Saxony, Norway, Cornwall, Granard in Ire¬ 
land, 

JJ. K Southampton lead mine, and Williamsburgh, Mass., 
Franconia, N. H. 

Varuiy 3. satin spar. 

Exterml characters. Colour, yellowish white, white or 
pale red; occurs massive, consisting of fine delicate fibres 
adhering closely together; lustre, that of satin; bears a fine 
polish ; often chatoyant; translucent. 

Compontion. Lime 50.8 ; carbonic acid 47.6.— 

LocaiUies. The finest specimens ore from Cumberland, 
Eng. 

U. 8. Near Baltimore, Md.; Cumberland Talley, Pa.; 
Newbu ryport, Mass. 

Satin spar when ])olished Is a very beautiful mineral. It is 
used for inlaying, and for the manufacture of ornaments, as 
necklaces, ear-rings, &c. instead of pearl. It is now a scarce 
mineral. 

Variety 4. agaric mineral, rock milk. 

E.derml characters. Colour, yellowish or grayish white; 
occurs in soft earthy masses, pomposed of particles slightly 
cohering: soils the fingers; opake; tender; spongy; for a 
moment swims on water: effervesces with acids. 

Composition, Nearly pure carbonate of lime. 

It is disintegrated marble. 

It is found ill veins, in calcareous rocks. 

Variety 5. apiirite.^ earth foam. 

External characters. Colour, white; occurs in masses, 
composed of scales, of a shining pearly lustre; opake; soft to 
the touch. 

* From the Greek j a foam-like substance. 


What is the appearance of satin spar What Is the use of satin spar 1 
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It is found in cavities, or veins in calcareous rocks. 

Subspecies 1. stalactical carbonate of lime. 

External characters. Colours various, mostly white or yel¬ 
lowish white, or gray; occurs in concretions, stalactical, W- 
ryoidal; mammellated and in long pendulous concretions, 
like icicles; lustre pearly, or silky. 

Variety 1. stalactite. 

It occurs in long straight pendulous masses, or hollow tubes; 
or in larger tuberose, irregular masses, with a rough, warty 
surface; sometimes several round pieces are joined together, 
making irregular flattened masses ; fracture fibrous, often 
radiating from the centre of the mass ; translucent. 

Stalactites are found attached to the roofs of caverns in lime¬ 
stone countries, where they are continually forming. 

Heno formed. The water percolates through the limestone 
rocks, where it becomes impregnated with calcareous particles. 
On exposure to the air of the cavern, the water evaporates, 
leaving the particles of limestone, which adhere, become solid, 
or form hollow tubes, probably according to the nature of the 
surface where the stalactite begins to form. 

Sometimes the branch of a tree, which happens to be in a 
proper situation, serves as a nucleus for the stalactite, and 
becomes incrusted with the limestone, the wood remaining 
perfectly preserved. 

Variety 2. stalagmite, alabaster. 

Colour white or yellowish, commonly arranged in undulated 
lines, or in concentric circles; structure foliated, fibrous, or 
compact; translucent. 

The water which drops from the forming stalactites, or 
trickles down from the roof, or the sides of the cavern, forms the 
stalagmite on its floor. Sometimes the stalactite and the sta¬ 
lagmite meet, forming pillars which rest on the floor, and sup¬ 
port the roof. These deposites sometimes fill large caverns, 
producing imitative forms, as of altars, pillars, and with the 
help of the imagination, of animals, priests in their robes, &c. 

IJses. When the stalagmite is compact, of a good colour, 
and translucent, it is employed in the manufacture of orna¬ 
mental and useful articles under the name of alabaster. Ol 
this, candlesticks, vases, the frames of time-pieces, boxes, &c. 
are made. 


Whnt is stalactite 1—How is stalactite formed?—How is stalc^mile 
formed?—What is the difference between stalactite and stalagmite?— 
Wbal ore the uses of these two minerals ? 
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Compact gypsum is also worked into articles of ornament 
and use, and called alabaster. The two kinds are easily dis^ 
tingiushed by a drop of sulphuric or nitric acid, which will 
cause an etrervescence on the stalagmite, but not on the gyp¬ 
sum. The stalagmite is also harder than the gypsum. 

Localiius. One of tlie most famous localities is the grotto 
of Antiparos; another is Woodman^s cave in the Hartz; se¬ 
veral localities exist in Derbyshire, 

U. 8. Maclison^s cave, on the north side of the Blue Ridge, 
and Wier’s cave, both in Ya. 

Snbsf teles 2. gkanulah Li3ir:sTONE. 

External ehafacters. Colours, white, gray, yellowish, blu¬ 
ish gray, reddish, greenish ; sometimes these colours run in 
stripes, spots, or clouds; occurs massive, composed of minute 
grains, or crystals of a lamellar structure, and brilliant lustre; 
fracture splintery, or slaty; translucent. 

Some specimens very nearly resemble loaf both in 

texture and colour. 

It never contains organic remains, as shells, but frequently 
encloses quartz, garnets, mica, talc, &c. Hence it is a primi¬ 
tive rock. 

Primitive limestone forms immense mountains, in many 
parts of the globe. A considerable proportion of the great 
chain in Northern Asia, reaching from the Uralian mountains 
to the river Amur, an extent of more than 1000 leagues, is of 
this kind of rock. The Pyrenees are also in part formed of 
primitive limestone, and in the Alps large beds of primitive 
marble are tmnd.—Pinkerton. 

Localities. These are so numerous that only such as are 
quarried can be given. 

Statuary marble. The iinest and most perfect kinds of 
primitive iimestone, have, from time immemorial, been em¬ 
ployed in architectural decorations, and in statuary. Hence 
it is commonly called statuary marble. 

Egyptian marble. Colonrs milk-white, with silvery scales 
of mica; also, grayish white, passing into blue; but the most 
beautiful is black. The red marble of Upper Egypt, called 
the rosso antico^ of which the Indian Bacchus is made, and 
other exquisite remains, is said to surposs in beamy all other 
marbles. 


What are the coloiiT*^ of atanular liTnestone?—How is it known that 
this is a primitive mck'?—What is statuary marbled—What is said of 
the red marble of Upper Egyjjt ? 
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Parian marble. This Avas employed by the most ancient 
Greek sculptors; but being yellowish and coarse grained, it 
was supplanted by that of Etruria, and afterwards by that of 
Carrara. 

The Venus de Medici, Diana hunting, and Venus leaving 
the bath, are of Parian marble, 

Pcnielican marble. This comes from the vicinity of Athens. 
It is white, with black crystals of hornblende, and occasionally 
green veins of talc. Of this, some of the noblest Grecian 
monuments are constructed. A Bacchus in repose, a Jason, 
a Paris, &c. of this marble, remain at Paris. 

Translucent marble. At Venice, and in the diflerent towns 
of Lombardy, are columns of marble so translucent that the 
light of a candle is visible through pretty thick masses. 

Elastic marble. Tables of ancient elastic marble are still 
extant at Rome. Pinkerton supposes that this quality may be 
imparted by certain modifications of heat. Prof. Cleveland 
states that flexible marble is found at Pittsford, Vt. and at Pitts¬ 
field, Mass, and that according to the experiments of Dr. 
Meade, it loses this property on being heated, but regains it 
on being plunged into water. 

The foreign specimens of this kind which I have seen are 
opake, and without polish, resembling fine sandstone. 

Luni marble. Carrara marble. These two kinds come 
from adjacent localities. That of Luni is pure white, and is 
preferred to that of Carrara, which is often stained with veins 
of gray. 

The quarry of Luni is said to have been opened in the time 
of Julius CcDsar. 

Laconia/n marble. Verde anlico. This came from Mount 
Tagetus, in Liconia, and is among the most celebrated and 
ancient marbles. It is described as being of a most cheerful 
green, like that of lender lierbs or grass, variegated with veins 
of a glassy white, winding in a spiral manner.— PinkertoiCs 
Pcirology. 

American marbles. The United States afford many varie¬ 
ties of primitive marble, several of which have been quarried 
for useful and ornamental purposes. 

Philadelphia marble. Colour, Avhite, or grayish Avhite, 
sometimes variegated with veins or clouds of blue. It re¬ 
ceives a fine polish, and is extensively employed. 

Potomac marble. This is a breccia, and is composed of 


What is said of Parian marble'?—What is said of elastic marble'?— 
What are the principal localities of American marble ? 
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rounded and angular fragments from the size of a pea to that 
of an ostrich’s egg. Colours rod, white, gray, and blackish 
brown intermixed, so as to give the whole a highly varie- 
g^ited aspect It bears a fine polish, and is a singularly 
beautiful marble. Of this marble are formed the shafts of the 
columns in the chamber of Representatives at Washington. 
They are about twenty feet high, and two feet in diameter. 
The locality of this marble is about fifty miles above Washing* 
ion, on the banks of the Potomac, in Md,— See Cki^eldml 

New- Jlwvc /St narhh. Predorninant colou r, gray, or bltnsh 
gra 3 ^ richly i/ariegated with veins, or clouds of white, green, 
or black; some specimens are clouded with yellow, or orange; 
in others the prevailing colour is green with black clouds of 
chromate, and magnetic oxide of iron. The principal quar¬ 
ry is seven miles from New-Haveti, Ct. Prof, Silliman ob¬ 
serves, that when this marble contains the green colours, it 
belon^fs to the v;iricty usuallv called verde Chim- 

ney’-pieces of this marble, of which there are four in the cap- 
itol at VViishington, cost from to ^§500 each. 

Vermont The state of Vermont affords several 

beautiful marbles, vif^.— 

jlf iddleh wn/ m a rhle, P reva i li ng co I ou r, g ray, ru n niri g I n to 
dark brown of differ out shades. Some specimens are pure 
white. This marble receives a fine polish, and is sawn for 
tomb stones, chimney-pieces, &;c. Professor Hall states, that 
during the years 1809 and 10, 20,000 feet of slabs were 
cut by one mill, containing sixty-five saws, and that the sale 
of marble during the same period amount^ to about 11,000 
(lollars in value. 

tiuarries have also been opened at Pittsford, Sliaftsbury, 
and Scranton, in Vt. — Clereland. 

Massachns.Hls affords several quarries of marble, 

Prtdbssor Dewey states that the annual value of the marble 
quarried in Berkshire county alone, amounts to more than 
40,000 dollars. The localities in this state are—Da neshorongli; 
the colour is white and brownish—Stock bridge ; colour white, 
or clouded with dark shades—Sheffield; colour white, or 
clouded with darlt shades.— Robinnofi,. 

Tkomdi^fon marbie. Colours white or grayish white, diver- 
«:ified with veins of a different colour. In the finest pieces, 
the predominant colour is gray, or bluish gray, interspersed 
by whitish clouds. It is a rich and beautiful marble, receives 
a fine polish, and is ivell fitted for ornamental purposes. 
Three mills, containing in all InOsaws, are employed in saw¬ 
ing an 1 polishing the marble. The price of the best slabs is 
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two dollars a square foot, and about 12,000 feet are annually 
sold.— Cle x: eland. 

Subspecies 3. common limestone. 

External characters. Colours white, yellowish white, "ray, 
brown, reddish, bluish, black, &c.; occurs compact, some- 
times granular; fracture large conchoidal or splintery, some¬ 
times earthy; lustre dull, or glimmering; sometimes it is va¬ 
riegated or striped of different colours; translucent on tlie 
edges, or opake. Sp. gr. 2.6; yields to the knife. 

Chemical characters. It burns to quicklime and efibrvesccs 
with acids. 

Composition, It is an impure carbonate of lime, and gene¬ 
rally contains portions of silex, alumine, or oxide of iron. 

It is someitimes difficult to distinguish secondary or compact 
limestone from primitive marble, without referring to its lo¬ 
cality. In fact, common limestone runs into marl on the one 
side, and primitive marble on the other. 

Secondary limestone of the oldest formation contains oxide 
of iron, sulphuret of lead, manganese, sulphuret of zinc, &c. 
but generally no organic remains. 

The newer formations are conchiiic^ or contain shells. 
Pinkerton says that some of the most compact varieties of 
marble are of this kind. 

It is understood that conchitic limestone is of course of se¬ 
condary formation. But it is not true that every secondary 
limestone contains shells. 

Secondary limestone is sometimes granular, but perhaps 
only when it is passinginto the primitive kind. 

Uses. When Kirnt it furnishes quicklime, which, when 
s.acked and mixed with a portion of sand, forms mortar, an 
article of indispensable use in building, plastering the walls 
of houses, &c. It is also employed extensively as a building 
stone, and some of the mo.st beitutiful marbles belong to this 
species. 

CONCHITIC, OR SECONDARY MARBLES. 

Pinkerton, in his Petrology, has enumerated a great variety 
of conchitic marbles. From him we shall extract an account 
of some of the mo.st singular and beautiful. 

Limachclla Marble. Colour, gray or brown ; often deep 


What are tho princina! colours of common limestone ?—What is its com¬ 
position?—What is the principal use of this species?—What is the colour 
of Lumachellc. 
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brovvn^ containing skelk which form circles or semicircles, of 
a gol^ien colour; also shells, which in certain directions throw 
out blood-red reflections, similar to the Labrador felspar. 
Some specimens also reflect the green and blue tints of the 
opal, and nearly w'itli equal splendour. 

This marble was known to the Romans. Its locality, for¬ 
merly unknown, has been re-discOTered. It is found in small 
quantities at Bley berg, in Carinthia, 

From the exammaiion of a specimen of this singular and 
most beautiful marble, in the cabinet of O. Watkiuson, Esq. 
of this city, it is obvious that the red reflections spring from 
the fragments of a shell j but wliich is not discoverable, ex- 
cept on close inspection. 

Panno di 'tftorlo, or funeral pall. Colour deep black, sprin¬ 
kled with wdiite shells, like snails, an inch or more in length, 
at distant and rather regular intervals. 

This Icind is sold at Home, and is very scarce and highly 
esteemed. Its locality Is unknown. 

England produces some beautiful shell marble. 

Pentwort/i n<i^rhle. Colour gray, with a cast of green, and. 
thickly set with shells, some of wdiich are filled with white 
spar, giving it a variegated and beautiful appearance. 

Brulol marble. This is a fine black marble, interspersed 
with white shells. 

Yorkshire produces a gray marble, sprinkled with enthro- 
chites. 

Italy is famous for its beautiful marbles. 

Florence, Lucca, and Pisa, are decorated with a brick-red 
marble, containing white ammonites. 

Fioriio ndvhle. This kind is marked with spots resembling 
flowers. Two columns of it, very rich in colours, are said to 
have been placed in Napoleonk Museum at Paris. They 
were of Roman workmanship, and were discovered in the 
ruins of Gab in m, four leagues from Home, 

Ruin marble^ or Pictorial marhU. This marble is found in 
the vicinity of Florence. It presents angular figures of a 
yellowdsh brown, running into a deep brown colour, on a base 
of light brown, and yellow, gradualljr passing into a light gray. 

At a certain distance, slabs of this marble so nearly repre¬ 
sent drawings done in bii^re, on a ground of yellowish brown, 
that it would be difficult to convince one to the contrary. 

“One is amused,” says Erard, ‘'to observe in it kinds of 


Wiiat iM ruin, or pictorial 9—What is said of thb marble T 

0 * 
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ruins; there it presents a Gotliic castle half destroyed; here 
ruined walls; hi another place, old bastions; and what still 
adds to the delusion is, that in these natural paintings tliere 
exists a kind of aerial perspective, very sensibly perceptible. 
The lower jiart, or what forms the first plane, has a warm, 
and bold tone; the second follows it, and weakens as it in- 
erj^ases in distance- the third becomes still fainter, while the 
upper part presents, in the distance, a whitish zone, and finally, 
as it reaches the top, blends itself, as it were, with the clouds,” 

These different colours are produced by the infiltration of 
different coloured oxides of iron, into the fissures of this iirar- 
ble. It never bears a high polish* 

Fine specimens of this marble of a fool or two square, 
sometimes sell for exorbitant prices. 

Spain offers the conch itic marbles of Granada, and Cordo¬ 
va, of a deep red, with white shells, 

France abound with shell marbles* 

From Narbonne comes a deep black kind, with white be- 
lemnites. 

From the department of Aube, is brought a gray marhle, 
made up of little shells, with nowand then a large ammonite* 

Caen mdrhle. This beautiful variety comes from Caen in 
Normandy* It is of a chocolate brown, with white madre¬ 
pores, of all sizes and descriptions, beautifully variegated with 
blue and red. Of this the tables and chimne^T-pieces of Paris 
are made* In most of the coffee-houses rnay he seen tables 
of this marble, 

LanguedOG or SL Barm marble. This is ipf a fiery red 
colour, mingled with white and gray shells disposed in convo¬ 
luted zones* 

The eight columns which decorate Napoleon’s triumphal 
arch in the Carousel at Paris, are of this marble. 

The United States as yet presents but few localities of shell 
marble* Professor Cleveland has noticed the following: 

In Pennsylvania, Northumberland Go., is a black marble 
containing white specks, like the Kilkenny marble. 

In New York, near Eliidson, is a grayish brown marble, 
beautifully variegated with encrinites and other organic re¬ 
mains* 

Near Seneca Lake is found a variegated marble, w'hich 
has a fine grain, receives an excellent polish, and will proba¬ 
bly be much employed* 


Do the Uniied States furakh any localitits of ?heU marble 1—Where 
are such localttiea 7 
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Yarielij 1. fetid carbonate of LniE» 

HxUrwl characHrs. Colour, white or grayish white^ 
does not differ in external characters from common limestone. 
When scraped with a l^nife, or struck with a hard body, it ex¬ 
hales an offensive odour, resembling that of rotten eggs. 

Okemr leal c h firac te rs, B efore ih e bl o w p i pc it 1 o ses its odo u r, 
and bums to quicklime; effervesces with acids. 

The offensive odour is owing to the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which probably comes from a small quantity of bitumen or sul¬ 
phur, included in this variety. This quatit}’' is tost on the sur¬ 
face, and in small fragments, by exposure to the air. 

It is sometimes found in nodular masses. 

It occurs with common limestone and gypsum, and is said 
to form mountains. 

Localities. Germany, France, England, 

U. S, Allegany Ridge, Md., near Rhinebeck, Hyde Park, 
near Black river, Niagara Falls, and Batavia, N. Y. North- 
ford, Conn., Stockbridge, Mass. 

Yarielj/ 2. BiTO^wiNotjs hmestone. 

Exteryial characters. Colour, brown, passing into dark 
brown or black; structure compact, or sometimes lamellar; 
when rubbed, struck, or heated, emits an unpleasant bituminous 
odour, 

Chemical characters. Loses both colour and odour by heat, 
and burns into quicklime. 

It belongs to secondary rocks, and is sometimes found witli 
coal. 

Uses. Phillips says, that in Dalmatia, it is so bituminous that 
it cuts like soap, and is employed in the construction of houses; 
when raised, they set fire to the walls, the bitumen burns out, 
and the stone becomes white ; the roof is then put on and the 
house finished. It is also polishe<I as a marble. 

Locatitles. Ireland, Scotland, England, and France. 

U S. Near Middleloivn, Conn, where it presents distinct 
impressions of fish. 

Yarietr/ 3. akoillo-fereuginous limestone. 

External ckaracMrs. Colours, bluish, black, or grayish 
blue; occurs massive, in beds, and in globular and spheroidal 
pieces; gives an argillaceous odour when breathed on; when 
burnt it is of a buff colour: tougher than common limestone. 


What prorfiiMs the odour in fetid carbonate of What use is said 

to be made of bituminotm limes tone 1 
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Chem ical chciTacUrs. Turns yellowish under the blow pipe; 
does not fall to powder when slacked; efi'ervesces with acids. 

hias limestone, which encloses ammonites and a great va¬ 
riety of sea shells, with the bones of urd<nown animals, is 
similar to calp in composition. Lias is employed as a litho¬ 
graphic stone, and occurs at Lime, in Dorsetshire. 

Uses. Calp is sometimes used as a building stone* 

Some varieties form a cement which hardens under water. 

Subspecits 4, concreted carbonate of lime. 

This subspecies contains two varieties, both of w^hich appeat 
to be formed by a succession of layers. 

VarietT/ 1. oolite* ROEsTOJfB,* 

ExhT?ial ckamc ters. Colours, wh iiish, yel lowish white, or 
ash gray; occurs in masses composed of globular particles of 
the size of mustard seed, adhering by a calcareous cement; 
the particles are composed of concentric layers; fracture 
splintery; opake* 

It is soft when taken from the quarry, hut hardens in the air* 
The houses of Bath are for the most part built of this vari¬ 
ety of common limestone, which occurs in great beds above 
the mountain lime of England —-P/u/Zip;?. 

This stone is how’ever said to be liable to disintegration, and 
therefore is not the best material for building. 

Variet?/ 2* peastone. pisolite, 

U^xternal characters. Colours, yellowish white, brownish, 
or reddish; occurs massive, composed of distinct spheroidal 
concretions, which are formed of thin concentric layers, gen¬ 
erally with a grain of sand at the centre as a nucleus; these 
concretions are about the size^of a pea, and are united by a 
calcareous cement; they are often flattened by mutual con¬ 
tact* 

Pisolite is found among alluvia! deposites, particularly at 
Carlsbad in Bohemia, and in the waters that supply the baths 
of St. Phillip, in Tuscany* It has a singular and interesting 
appearance. 

Subspecies 5. chalk. 

i^xternal cha/racters. Colour, wdiite, or yellowish w'hite ; 
occurs massive; fracture earthy ; meager to the touch ; dull; 

* Because it rosemblGS the roe of a iisli. 

In what fonn does the oolite occur?—Why is this variety cailed lOe- 
fitone?—What is the form of peastone?—^Wby is it called peastone? 
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opake; soft; soils the fingers; adheres to the tongue; gives 
a white strealc 

OheriiicaL characUrs, Eflervesces with acids; burns to 
quicklime. 

ComposUioTb. It is nearly a pi ire carbonate of lime. 

It is one of the newest secondary farmatiohs. It often 
contains shells, and the remains of amphibious and land ani¬ 
mals; also nodules of hint, from which gun flints are made. 

Chalk sometimes forms beds, rising into hills several hundred 
feet high, and which are remarkable for the smooth regularity 
of their outlines. 

Locfdiths, England, particularly in the comities of Kent, 
TIam pshire, Berkshire, and Sussex. F ranee, in various places. 
Poland, and Ireland. 

V&es. When compact, it is used as a building stone. It 
furnishes lime for cement and for manure, and is used in po¬ 
lishing metals and glass. It is also used by mechanics to mark 
out their work ; by staichmakers and chemists to dry prcciph 
tates on; and in niedicino, it is employed as an absorbent. 


Specias 2. akuaoo?{ite.* 


Exiefnal ckaracUr$. Colour, white, or yellowish w^hito 
greenish gray, and pearl gray; occurs crystallized, in the 
form of six-sided prisms, wiih\x|ual sides falso in six-sided 
prisms, of which the two opposite lateral planes are broad, 
the four others being narrow. Tliese crystals on close inspec¬ 
tion appear to have longitudinal joints do wn each lateral face; 
as though made up of several smaller crystals, closely fitting 
each other. Sometimes the prisms are so short as to resemble 
octohedrons, or even tables, and sometimes it forms a peculiar 
kind of twin crystal, or two crystals are seen crossing each 
other, or a small one projecting out of the side or summit of 
the] arge r. T hey are ofte n d cepl y st i ia ted ; st ructure coarsely 
fibrous; lustre, shining vitreous; translucent, or transparent; 
scratches marble. 

Fig, 73. 



Fig. 73, a crystal formed of four smaller crys¬ 
tals aggregated, so as to leave the half of each dis¬ 
tinct. 


* Because first found at Arragonj m Spaiu. 


What ia the colour of nrraeronitc 7—Why is it called by this name ?— 
What arc the forms of ita cry stale I 
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Okemical characters. Thin fragments of transparent crys* 
taIs decrepitate in the ilarne of a candle; other varieties lose 
their transparency and become friable. It phosphoresces on 
red. hot iron, and is soluble in nitric and mnriatje acid, during 
which process the carbonic acid is disengaged.—it/ 

Comjfvsilwn* Carbonate of lime 95.296b; carbonate of 
strontian 0.5090 ; water ^l.VoiLStro^n&ytr. 

}}isimctive iharaGUi‘&. The crystalline forms, and the 
general aspect of arragouite, will distinguish it from carbonate 
of lime, and from strontian. It is also border than carbonate 
of lime, and does not, like strontian, tinge llame purple, but 
burns to quicklime. 

The phosphorescence takes place, only when the particles 
are small, and at the instant they fall on the hot iron. 

In a fine specimen of arragonite before me, from Weir’s 
cave, Va,, the largest crystals appear to consist of bundles of 
smaller ones ad haring together, and terminating in one, two, 
or three-sided summits. Among the smaller ones, some arc 
gradually and finely acuminated, while others are abruptly 
truncated, and terminate in one, or two principal faces. Some 
appear to be cylindrical, and stand in aggregated radiating 
mas,sesAhe points only appearing distinct; others are branch¬ 
ed, sending forth smaller crystals under various and uncertain 
angles; the whole being garnished at every point with fine 
crystals, standing in every direction. 

The hranched variety is often found in the cavities of iron 
ore, and hence has been called Jloi^ ftrri, fimoers of iron. 

It was fust found at Arragon in Spain, associated with gyp¬ 
sum. 

hocalilics. Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, Scotland, 
Iceland, Siberia, Chimborazo, ifec.. 

U. S. d\^eirls cave, Va., Suckasuuny mine, N. J, 

Species 3. .It A ON ESI AX CAriaOXATE OF ia>TK, 

This species has several varieties, which vary considerably 
in the proportion of lime and magnesia, 

yaruty I. i>o no ri it e A 

.Kxteraal ckaracAers. Colour, white, often with a tinge of 
yellow, or ocettrs massive, often of a slaty texture; 

consists of fine crystalline graims, which are lamellar; lustre 
glimmering; translucent on the edges; when struck, or thrown 

* From the ceiehrated Dolomiea. 

How does this species difier from carbonate of lime 'I—Where is it found 
in this country 7 
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on a hot iron^ mostly emits a phosphorescent light, which is 
visible in the dark ■ softer than primitive limestone, which it 
strongly resembles j sp, gr. 2.85, 

Ckemlcal chci/raoters. Effervesces feebly with acids j under 
the blow pipe, after the carbonic acid is expelled, il pnospho’ 
resces with exceeding brightness, turns opake, and fails into 
grains. 

Cowfoniioik Carbonate of lime 52.0 ; carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia 46.5; oxide of iron and manganese 0.75.— Klafroth. 

Distinctive ckcbTihrAers. Its slow effervescence will distin¬ 
guish it from primitive limestone. 

it is found in veins, in primitive rocks, with iron, primitive 
limestone, tremolite, lead, zinc, quartz, &c. 

hocalities. Pyrenees, Saxony, France, Sweden, &c. 

V. 5. Near the city of New-York. Washington, Milford 
hills, and Litchfield, Conn, Great Barrington, ShefReld, 
iii'iS£Oj:^kb ridge, Pittsfield, Williamstown, and Adams, Mass. 
Lockport, N. Y. Smith field, R. I. 

Variety^. BITTER spar, rhohib spar. 

Ezifi mat c h iwmt e rs. Col o ur s, g ray is h or yel 1 o w ish w h ite; 
occurs ill obtuse rhomboidal crystals, the alternate angles of 
which are lOG^ 15'and 73^45'; structure foliated; lustre 
pearly and shining* cleaves into rhomboids; translucent; 
brittle; very easily separable into rhombs, at the natural 
joints, by a blow. 

Chemical characUrn, Burns to quicklime; effervesces fee¬ 
bly with acids. 

Oom jinsUion. Carbonate of lime 52 ; carbonate of magne¬ 
sia 45 ; oxide of iron Z^—Klaf rotk. 

DUfmctive ckaractcTs. It is sometimes difficult to distin¬ 
guish this variety from calcareous spar. In general, its slow 
and feeble effervescence will distinguish them, A surer 
method is solution in sulphuric acid, which, if magnesia be 
present, will he precipitated by carbonate of potash, or soda; 
the solution wdll also he bitter. 

It is found in chlorite, steatite, or serpentine, with talc, as- 
bestus, &c. 

Localitus, Sweden, Tyrol, Siberia, &c. 

C7. S. Washington, Milford hills, and Litchfield, Conn. 
Adams, Middlefield, Windsor, Hinsdale, Sheffield, Pittsfield, 
and Great Barrington, Mass. 


Is dolomite phosphorescent'?—What property will distingtiish it from 
primitive jimestone'?—What am the colours of rtiomb sparl—With whai 
other minerals is rhomh spar found 
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Variety 5. magnesian limestone. 

External characters. Colour, yellow or buff; occurs in 
amorphous masses; lustre glimmering; texture somewhat 
Bandy ; translucent on the edges. 

Composition. Carbonate of lime Gl.5 ; carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia 44.8; insoluble matter 1.6.— Thomson. 

The great range of hills, extending from Nottingham to 
Sunderland, in Eitgland, are entirely composed of it. 

The lime obtained from it is greatly esteemed for cements, 
being less subject to decay, owing to its absorbing less car¬ 
bonic acid from the atmosphere than the lime of common 
limestone.— Phillips. 

When magnesia exists in considerable quantity in a soil, it 
wholly destroys vegetation. Large tracts in France are bar¬ 
ren from this circumstance. 

A flexible variety of magnesian limestone, is found in Sun¬ 
derland in England. It is slaty, and fusible. This quality 
is lost by drying.— Phillips. 

Variety 6. ferko-magnesian carbonate of lime. 

PEARL-SPAR. 

External characters. Colours, white or grayish, yellowish, 
or reddish white; occurs in laminated masses, and in obtuse 
rhomboids, with curved faces; sometimes only the thin edges 
or angles of the crystal are curved, or turned up; lustre 
pearly ; structure foliated; crystals often placed partly over 
each other, so as to give the mass a scaly appearance; also, it 
occurs of a fibrous texture; translucent; sp. gr. 2.5. 

Fig. 74. Fig.75. Figs. 74 and 75, show the 

common appearance of these 
crystals. They are irregular 
rhomboids, having their faces 
curved, or their angles contorted, 
in various directions. 

Chemical characters. Before the blow pipe, it decrepitates 
with violence, and turns dark gray, or brown; with borax it 
fuses with ebullition, into a yellowish green enamel; soluble 
slowly, and with little effervescence in nitric acid. 

Composition. Lime 27.97 ; magnesia 21.14 ; carbonic acid 
44.6; oxide of iron 3.4; of manganese 1.5— Heisinger. 

Distinctive characters. Its peculiar contorted crystalliza- 



What effect does magnesian limestone have on vegetation?—Of what is 
pearl-spar a variety?—What is there peculiar in its crystals?—What are 
Its chemical characters ?—What arc its distinctive characters ? 
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tion, with its sbw eflervescence, will distinguisli it from rhomb- 
spar, and other carbonates; sparry iron ore is darker and 
heavier, 

Phillips thinks it probable that pearl-spar passes into sparry 
iron ore. 

Pearl-Sfmr is found in metallic mines, with quarU, limestone, 
iron ore, zinc, lead, &g. 

Localities. Derbyshire, Devonshire, Cornwall 

U. S. Near Lancaster, Penn, Leicester, on the Genesee. 
Clinton, and Bethlehem, N, Y, Leverett, and Charlestown, 
Mass. 


S]>ecies 4. tabular spar. 

External characters. Colours, g^rayish white, often tinged 
red, green, or yellow- occurs massive, composed of thin 
lamin®; structure imperfectly foliated; translucent, or opake; 
phosphorescent when scratched; cleaves into prismatic pieces; 
fracture splintery; yields to the knife, and is sometimes fria¬ 
ble : sp. gr. 2.8. 

Chemical characters. In nitric acid, a few bubbles escape, 
and the fragment falls into powder. Fusible with ebullition 
into a white glass. 

Com^osiiion. Silex 50; lime 45; water 5.— Kla/proth 

It is a rare mineral, and has been found only in Ceylon, 
and two or three other localities. 

Bfccies 5. phosphate of lime. 

This species embraces several varieties, which vary con¬ 
siderably in their external characters, and chemical composi¬ 
tion. 


Yaricty 1. apatite.’* 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish white, 
; greenish yellow, blue, bluish green, and reddish, colours pale; 
occurs in six-sided prisms, terminated by one or more planes, 
■ or by a six-sided pyramid, variously truncated; prisms short; 
cross fracture conchoidal; lustre virteous; translucent; often 
; longitudinally striated; yields to the knife. 

* From the Greek, signifying to deceive, because it resembles other 
minerals. 


What are the eolomrs of tabular spar'?—Is this a common or a rare 
aiineran—What are the colours of apatite ?—Why La it called by this 
namel 


7 
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Fig. 76. Pig. 77. Fig, 79 l 



Fig. ?'6i the primary foriiij a short six-sidoi prism. 

Fig. 77, a six-sided prism, terminated by six-sided pyramids. 

Fig, 78, the same, with the lateral edges and summits trun¬ 
cated. 

Che m ic al ch d rac te rs. In fusi b 1 c; d i ssol ves slowl y an d wit h - 
out eifervesconcej in nitric acid j or efiervesces slightly from 
foreign matter; phorphoresces on hot iron. 

Co'i)i'posUion. Lime 55 ; phosphoric acid 45. — Klafroih. 

Disihictive chdractm, it resembles beryl, and emerald, 
but ^v'ants their hardness, and is soluble in acids. From car^ 
bonate of lime it dilTers, by its slight effervescence; fluale of 
lime is fusible. 

it is found in primitive rocks, with garnets, fluor, tin, iron, 
and quarts. 

Itocalhics, Bohemia, Saxony, Moravia, Spain, several 
parts of England, &c. 

U S. Germantown, and Hamilton, Penn. At the former 
place it js in grass-green crystals, Several places in New 
Jersey. Near Wilmington, Del. Near Crown l^oint, colour, 
clove brown. Near New-York, colour, apple green; and 
West Farms, N. Y, Milford hills, {palegreen,) Conn, Top- 
sham, (pale green,) Maine. Also, in small yellow'ish green 
crystals imbedded in granite, near Baltimore, Md. Near Wih 
mington, Del Near Philadelphia, New-York, and New- 
Haven, Also, in iron pyrites, neat Green Pond, Morris 
Co, N Y,, and at Anihony’s Nose, in the Highlands, N. Y. 

Varieijf % aspauagus stone. 

Kxternal characteTs. Colours, asparagus green, greenish 
white, white and transparent; occurs in crystals only ; form, 
six-sided prisms, with six-sided pyramidal terminations; pianos 
sometimes striated longitudinally; angles subject to trunca¬ 
tion ; docs not pliosphoresce. 

Chemical chmf^cUrs. Dissolves in nitrous acid without 
eflervescence. 


What are its crystaUincfamis ?—How is it distin^shed from emerald 
and ber >4 ? 
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Composition. Lime 5428; phosphoric acid 45.72.— 
Kl^tprotk. 

Distinctive chaTaclers. It has been confounded with apa¬ 
tite, but differs from it in colour ; in the g^eneral smooth sur¬ 
face of its planes; in its acutcr terminations; in its non- 
pliosphoresence; and in dissolving in acids wdthout efferves¬ 
cence.— Jizmeson. 

It is found to primitive rocks. 

LociilUies. Granada, in Spain, in abundance; Vesiivins, 
Norway, and near Havre, in France. 

U. S. Germantown, Fenn. Highlands, at Anthony’s Nose. 
Near Lake Champlain, and on the island of New-York% N. Y. 
Morris county, N, J. 

Species 6* flu ate of lime, fluor.''^ 

This species is found crystallized, nodular, compact, and 
earthy. It therefore comprehends several varieties, of which 
the crystallized is by far the most beautiful and important. 

Variety L crystallized flu ate of lime. 

Ezternal ckamclers. Colours, purple, red, green, yellow, 
gray, blue, white, and perfectly limpid and transparent; occurs 
in crystals; forms, the octohedron, with its varieties, the cube 
and rhomboidal dodecahedrons, variously truncated; structure 
lamellar or foliated; cleaves into the form of the octohedron, 
tetrahedron, and rhomboid; lustre, shining vitreous; crystab 
generally smooth; vields easily to the knife: sp. gr. 3. 10. 

Fig* 79. Fig.m Fig. 8L Pig* S3. 



Fig, 79, the primary octohedron. 

Fig* 80, the cube, a form under which it most frequently 
occurs. 

Pig. 81, the dodecahedron, with rhombic faces. 

Fig* 82, the cube, with bevelled edges. 


Fig. 83. 



Fig. S3, the cube, with each solid angle 
bevelled, or replaced with sly planes. 


* From the LaimAt*<5 to f\ow^ because it is used as a flux. 


How does asparagus stone differ from apatite 1—W^t are rhese minerals 
composed of7—'What are the colours of fluate of lime?—Whai are the 
forms of its crystals'? 
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A great variety of other forms are enumerated. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips states that his collection presents upwards of seventy va¬ 
rieties of form. The same author has given a figure of one 
crystal, bounded by fifty-four planes, and another in his pos¬ 
session, from Devonshire, bounded by three hundred and 
twenty-two planes. 

This mineral is rendered very interesting by the great va¬ 
riety and beauty of its coIouts, and the peculiarly distinct 
forms in which its crystals are often found. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with ebullition intoanopake 
globule; with borax into a transparent glass. In powder, 
with warm sulphuric acid, emits fluoric acid gas, which is 
employed in etching on glass; phosphorescent on hot iron. 

Com'jwsiiion, Lime7*i.l4 ; fluoric acid 27.86.— Berzelius. 

Distinctive characters. Its rich colours and peculiar pro¬ 
perty of corroding glass will distinguish it from other minerals; 
from the gems it is readily known, by its want of hardness. 

It is found mostly in metallic veins which traverse primitive 
rocks. 

Localities. Mont Blanc, St. Gothard, Saxony, Germany. 
Cornwall and Derbyshire, abundant. In the tin mine, St. 
Agnes, Cornwall, are found the most splendid ^^ricties; also 
in the lead mines of Derbyshire fine specimens occur. 

U. S. Shenandoah county, and at Shephardstown, Va. Pe¬ 
ter’s Creek, 17 miles from Shawneetown, Fork of Grand Pierre 
Creek, 27 miles from the same place, Illinois. West side of 
the Blue Ridge, Md. Smith county. Ten. Near Franklin 
Furnace, and near Hamburgh, N. J. Near Saratoga Springs, 
and at Amity, N. Y. At Middletown, and Huntington, Conn. 
At Thetford. Vt. Southampton lead mine. Mass. White 
Mountains, N. II. 

Variety 1. nodular fluate of lime. 

External chxiracters. Colours, blue, brown, purple, gray, 
reddish, and yellow, variously intermixed with white, and 
transparent; it is the result of imperfect crystallizations; the 
colours run in zones or bands, often quite distinct, or are va¬ 
riously shaded, or intermingled with each other, forming tints 
of a great variety of colours. Some parts of a specimen will 
be transparent, others translucent, or even opake. 

This variety comes from Derbyshire, and is commonly 


What is the composition of fluor spar 7 —What acid is obtained from 
fluor, and what are its peculiar properties 7 
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know by ihe name of Derbyshire spar. It is called hlu^john 
by the tniners^ and is found in veins or detached masses, from 
three inches to a foot in thickness. 

Uses. It is formed into vases, obelisks, candlesticks, &;c. 
for ornamental purposes. It bears a high polisli, and its 
great variety of rich colours rendei^ it remarkably beaulifu!, 
and in great ret^uest. 

Variety 2* ciiLOROritAN'E.* 

E^xternal characters. Colour, pale violet: structure im¬ 
perfectly lamellar; does not much resemble the other varie¬ 
ties ; translticent. 

It is curious on account of its phosphorescence. VVhen 
placed on hot iron, it does not hy, but gives out the most beau¬ 
tiful emerald green light The experiment may be made on 
a hot shovel carried into the dark. 

hocailiits. Cornwall and Siberia, 

U. 8, New Stratford, Ct When placed on a hot iron in 
a dark toom, it emits a very pure emerald green light; masses 
even one inch in diameter, become illuininaled in a few sec¬ 
onds, and continue distinctly luminous when removed to a 
room lighted by candles, or when viewed in wealc day light. 
— Siliiman. 

Species 7. sulphate of lixe. 

The varieties of this species differ widely in their external 
characlers, but are composed of nearly the same proportions 
of lime and sulphuric acid. 

It occurs crystallized, fibrous, granular, earthy, ttnd com¬ 
pact. 

Varuty 1. CRYSTALLIZED SULPHATE OF LIME. SELENITE. 

J^zternal characlers. Colours, white, either pure, or with 
shades of yellow, violet, brown, or red; occurs in foliated 
masses, and in regular crystals; form of the foliated, oblique 
hexahedral tables, each of the lateral faces of which is bev¬ 
elled; or in fiat cr^^sials, which are ohlique paralielopipeds; 
form of the regular crystals, hexahedral and octohedral prisms, 
with oblique terminations; crystals often unitcKl, somewhat in 
the stellular form, or the smaller crystals are attached oblique¬ 
ly to the larger ones; structure foliated; cleavage very per- 

* From its green light, when heated. 


What ia the common namo of ftoorl—Wh^t arc iho uses of tliismme- 
ral 7—Whence docs cblorophane derive its name ?—What curious property 
does it possess 1 


1* 
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feet in one direction; lustre, shining, pearly; transparent or 
translucent; soft; yields to the nail; inelastic: sp. gr. 2.310. 

Chemical characters. Turns white and opake, swells, and 
finally, in small fragments, melts into a white enamel; does 
not effervesce with acids, nor burn to lime. 

Composition. Lime 32; sulphuric acid 46; water 22.— 
Bergman. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles mica and talc; but 
mica is elastic, does not instantly turn opake on being heated, 
and is harder than selenite; talc is unctuous to the touch, and 
of a greenish tinge. 

The massive selenite sometimes appears in broad, shining, 
transparent laminse, a foot or more long, and several inches 
wide, without the least appearance of distinct crystals, but re¬ 
sembling plates of mica. 

Beautiful specimens of this kind are occasionally found 
among the gypsum from Nova Scotia. 

Selenite often occurs in the form of lenticular crystals. 
These sometimes occur disseminated in the compact, or gran¬ 
ular gypsum, or are collected into groups in the form of roses, 
stars, &e. 

Variety 2. fibrous gypsum. 

External characters. Colours, white, gray, reddish, and 
yellowish ; occurs in e.vtremely fine, delicate, and nearly sep¬ 
arate fibres, of a shining silky lustre, and either straight, or 
gently curved; sometimes it is nearly compact, taking the 
form of a concretion. 

This beautiful variety is polished for ornamental purposes. 

Variety 3. granular gypsum. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish, and red¬ 
dish; occurs in masses composed of small laminated crystals, 
which present shining ftices, either straight or curved ; trans¬ 
lucent on the edges; very soft; yields to the nail. 

This is a very common variety, and appears to be interme¬ 
diate between selenite and compact gypsum. 

Variety 4. compact gypsum. 

External characters. Colours, white, reddish, or yellowish, 
often running in veins, or clouds; occurs massive; fracture 
compact; lustre glimmering; translucent, or opake; easily 
cut with a knife; the white often resembles spermaceti. 


What is the composition of sulphate of lime ?—In what forms docs it 
occur ?—What are its chemical and distinctive characters 7—What are the 
prevailing colours of this mineral ? 
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This variety forms llie gypseous alabaster of which cups, 
yases. candlesticks^ and other ornaments are made; some spe¬ 
cimens after being polished, are translucent, and at a few feet 
distance can hardly be distinguished from spermaceti Beau¬ 
tiful ornaments of this mineral, and in great variety, come 
from Italy A manufactory of the same kind is also estab¬ 
lished at Derby England. 

The beautiful white translucent alabaster, of which the Ital¬ 
ian ornaments now so common in this country are made 
comes from Castelmo, in Tuscany miles from Leghorn. 
The most perfect is found about 200 feet below the surface of 
the earth. The yellowish variegated kind called ala bast ro 
agatato, or agate alabaster, is found at Sienna, from 20 to 30 
feet below the surface. 

The bluish variety comes from GuercietOj and is remarka¬ 
bly beautiful, being elegantly variegated with blue, purple, and 
rm. 

The principal manufactory of these articles is at Yolterra, 
36 miles from Leghorn, where about 5,000 persons live by 
this kind of labour, and from whence these ornaments are 
transported to all parts of the world. 

Tills information we obtain from one of the proprietors of 
the manufactory* 

This kind of alabaster may be readily known from the cal¬ 
careous kind, by its softness and want of efTervescence with 
acids. 


Variety 5. plaster or pahis. 

EMernal characters. Colour, yellowish, or brownish ; oc¬ 
curs in masses, composed of small grains, sometimes of a crys¬ 
talline appearance, and sometimes earthy; fracture earthy; 
dull; soft; easily broken: yields to the nail 

Chemical charaders. Effervesces slightly with acids, mying 
ro its containing a portion of lime, in other respects its 
chemical characters do not differ from the other varieties. 

Composition. That of Montmatre, near Paris, contains 
about 17 per cent, of carbonate of lime, and a small portion 
of the oxide of iron. 

Plaster of Paris is the name commonly used in commerce 
for the whole species, probably from the circumstance of its 
having been first exported from the vicinity of Paris. 

Wliai um is made of the compact variety'?—Under what name is this 
variety known 1—How may this alnbaater no known from the calcareous 
kind What is the appearance of plaster of ParisWhy is this mineral 
called plaster of Paris 1 
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This variety occurs in great abundance at Montmatrej near 
Paris, and is said to produce the best plaster known in com¬ 
merce. 

Sulphate of lime belongs to transition and secondai^y forma¬ 
tions. Its occurrence as a prirnilive rock has also been as¬ 
serted. But Saussure, who observed gypsum In several places 
on the Alps, mixed with layers of mica, has notwithstanding 
recordeal his opinion against its primitive origin. The gypsum 
of Nova Scotia, of which vast quantities are employed for 
manure and other purposes, presents, it is believed, no organic 
remains. Having examined great quantities of this gypsum, 
with a view to determine its geological character, and having 
interested the workmen, wliere it is broken and ground, to ob¬ 
serve any organic remains that might occur, the writer has 
never been able to detect a single shell, or other organized 
substance in it. 

The secondary gypsum of Germany, It is believed, some¬ 
times contains organic remains. 

That of Montmatre contains vast quantities of shells, skele¬ 
tons of birds, quadrupeds, and even vegetable subsrances.— 
CuvieT. Pinker to7L 

Uses, Gypsum is ground and spread on certain soils as a 
manure. {For information on this subject, see Davyds Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry.) 

It is employed w'hen calcined, in ornamenting rooms in stuc¬ 
co, in taking the impressions of medals, in casting statues and 
busts, &c. and when mixed wdth lime, it is used in plastering 
the walls of houses. 

Casts, busts, &c. of plaster, are easily polished when dry, 
by rubbing the surface with talc. 

Remark. Broken articles of plaster are mended by first 
wetting the surfaces to be joined, then mixing the calcined 
plaster with gum water, and applying it before it hardens. 

Localiiies. Hungary, Italy, Bohemia, England, and most 
other countries. Nova Scotia, in extensive quarries. 

U pS. Niagara, near the Falls, and at the foot of Goat 
Island. Onondaga and Madison counties, near Cayuga Lake, 
(at the three last named places it is quarrieth) Manlius, Lock- 
port, and in several other places, N. Y. Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Milton, Mass. Sakville, on Holstein river, (quarried,) 


Why does it sflmeiimes effervesce with acids'?—What are the principal 
usee of plaster of Paris ?—Is this mineral common in this country ^ 
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near Preston’s salt worlvS, and at the head waters of Staunton 
river, Va. St Mar^^^s county, on the Patitxel, on the Poto¬ 
mac, near Fort Washingrton, arid near Baltimore, Md. Po¬ 
land, Trumbull Co. Ohio, in oblique parallelopipeds, very 
perfect and beautiful. It is also found in many other places 
in the United Stales in small quantities. 

Species 8, A^rHvnRous* gvpstjm. 

This species occurs crystallized, granular, fibrous, and 
compact. It therefore affords several varieties. 

F^lne^^ 1. ^tuEiAcrTE.f 

E.i:ternal ckamciers. Colours, white, violet, bluish, or red¬ 
dish j oceurs crystallised in rectangular prisms, sometimes 
differing little IVom a cube, and sometimes so short as to be¬ 
come tabular; structure lamellar, with joints parallel to the 
planes of the prism; lustre shining, pearly; transparent or 
translucent; soft; yields to the nail. 

Chemical ckaraclers. Infusible, but is reduced without 
exfoliation to a white friable enamel; does not effervesce with 
acids. 

Composition. Lime 40; sulphuric acid GO.— Vaui^/uelin. 

Lime 41,75 ; sulphuric acid 55; muriate of soda L— 
Klaprotk 

DisHnrJive characters. It does not, like the sulphate of 
lime, e.xfoliate and melt into a hard enamel, but under the 
blow pipe is converted into a friable enameh 

Localities. Switzerland, and Tyrol 
a S. Lockport, N, Y. 

Varici}/2. orahular ANFtvuRiTE. 

Exter7ial> ckaracters. Colours, grayish, greenish gray, 
bluish or reddish; occurs in concretions; structure granular, 
or confusedly foliated, sometiines bladed, or contoited. lustre 
shining, pearly; translucent. 

It often contains a little muriate of soda. 

Yarietp 3. fibrous anhydrite. 

Exte rn al chara ct e rs. Co 1 o urs, grayis h, green ish gray, hi a - 
ish or reddish; occurs in masses composed of fibres, either 
straight and parallel, or diverging; translucent on the edges; 
lustre shining, pearly. 

* Anbytlrous, without water, because it contains no water of crystalli- 
zation. 

+ Muriacite, because it sometimes contains muriatic acid. 


Whence come the words anhydrous and murincite 1—What are the pre¬ 
vailing colours of muiiadte 'f—What m the composition of this species ?— 
What are its varieties'? 
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4. compact anhydrite. 

'Exkr%ol ck{iroxUr^, Colours, white, gray, blue, and red ; 
occurs massive, and sometimes contorted; fracture splintery, 
passing into flat conchoidal; iranslucenl on the edges; 
scratches calcareous spar. 

Comfouiwn, Lime 42; sulphuric acid56.50; muriate of 
soda 0/25.^— Kla^gmih 

It is found in the salt mines of Poland. 

Ymitiy 5. silicious amjidrite, 
rnal r.haract er.^. Co 1 ours, grayisli wli ite, vei n ed with 

Idtiish gray; occurs in distinct massive concretions; struc¬ 
ture laminated; translucent on the edges; lustre, splendent; 
soft; briule. 

Composition. It contains B per cent of silcx.^— Vnuqmlht, 

It is found with limestone at Vulpino, in Italy. 

It lakes a fine polish, and is employed for ornamental pur* 
poses. 

jS;;ccics9. nitrate of lihie. 

External chamclefs. Colours, white, 3 '^ellow'ish, or gray¬ 
ish white: occurs in fibrous efiiorescences; often united in the 
form of silken tufls, also in delicate needles, and in a state 0 / 
powder; tastes bitter and disagreeable. 

Chemical ckaraciers. On burning coals it slowly melts 
away, and emits slight detonations; soluble in ^vater, and very 
deliquescent. 

Composition. Lime 32; nitric acid 57.44; water 10.57. 
— Kiap^^oik 

Distinctive characiers. Its bitter taste, and its ready deli 
quescence \vill distinguish it from nitrate of potash. 

It is generally found with the nitrate of potash, and occurs 
about old walls, in caverns, and on calcareous rocks among 
vegetable remains. 

Localities. U, S. It is abundant in the caverns of Ken* 
tucky. 

Species 10 . silicious borate of lime, datiiojjte. 

Extemal characiers. Colour, grayish or greenish white; 
occurs massive and crystallized; form, the rhombic prism, 
with the lateral edges, and solid angles, variously truncated; 
sometimes the two opposite angles, and sometimes all the an¬ 
gles are truncated, or bevelled; the two opposite angles are 


Of wKat in nitrate of lime cotiiposed'?—Wliat are its chemical and dis- 
tiaedve characters 7 
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often replaced by three planes, formings a prism of ten sides i 
fracture imperfectly conchoidal; lustre shining, between vit- 
reous and resinoiis; translucent; yields to the knife: sp. gr, 
about 3. 

Chemical characUrs. Intumesces into a white mass, and 
then xneits into a globule of a pale rose colour; forms a jelly 
with acids; in the flame of a candle, turns white, opake, and 
becomes friable. 

Composition. Lime 84; boracic acid 21.67; silex 37.66; 
water 55.-— VauquUm. 

Distmetive ckaracitrs. It sometimes resembies prehnite; 
but is not electric by heat, and its hardness is sensibly infe* 
r i 01 \ — -CUtelo/nd. 

LocalUks. Paterson, N. J., in well defined crystals. Mid- 
dlelield and Hampden, Cotm. 

YarUtp. BOTRYOLXTE.* 

External characiers. Colour, white, grayish, and red in 
concentric circles; externally yellowish gray; occurs in bo- 
tryoidal masses, and in mamillary concretions, formed of con¬ 
centric layers; texture hbrous or earthy: sp. gr. 2.8. 

Composition. Lime 30.5; silex 36; boracic acid 13.5; 
water 6.5 j oxide of iron i.—Klaprotk 

This species is found at Arendnl, in Norway 

fj. S, Near Passaic Falls, N. J. It was discovered by 
J, Pierce, Esq., and is well characterizes! 

Specks 11. ARSEXTATE OF LIME. 

External characters. Colour, white, or grayish white; 
surface often tinged red, or violet by arseniate of cobalt; oc* 
curs in minute fibres, or in acicular cry^stals, commonly ag¬ 
gregated into botryoidal masses; lustre silky, or dull: sp. gr. 
2 . 6 . 

Chemkal ckaracters. Evaporates with heat in dense white 
vapour, with the odour of arsenic, leaving the lime. Soluble 
in nitric acid without effervescence. 

Composition. Lime 25 ; arsenic acid 50,54 ; water 2446. 
^Klaproth. 

Dhtinctim characters . Its chemical characters will dis¬ 
tinguish it from the minerals it most resembles. 

Localities. Andrensburg in the Hartz, Near Furstem- 
burg, in Germany Avith cobalt and sulphate of lime. 

* Prom the Greek, reaembliog grapes. 

What is the compoaition of eilieious borate of liniel—Why is one of ita 
varieties called botryolitel—What ia the compoaiiioa of arseniaie of limel 
^Is U a common mineral *1 
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Species 12. haidingerite. 

External characters. Colour, white, streak white; primi¬ 
tive form, the right rhombic prisms, the secondary having the 
lateral and terminal edges replaced by single planes; cleavage 
perfect in the direction of the primitive planes; lustre vitre¬ 
ous ; translucent, and in thin places transparent; doubly re¬ 
fractive in certain directions: sp. gr. 2.84. 

Composition. Arscniate of lime 85.68; water 14.31.— 
Turner. 

Locality. Unknown, the analysis being of a specimen in 
the cabinet of Mr. Ferguson of Raith. The mineral forms 
crystalline coats on a ferruginous quartz. 

GENUS II.-AlUMINE. 

This earth derives its name from alum, of which it is the 
base. It never occurs pure, but may be obtained so by 
chemical means, when it is of a clear wnite. It occurs very 
universally in argillaceous soils, and enters into the composi¬ 
tion of several gems, as the sapphire and ruby. In the spe¬ 
cies belonging to this genus, it is combined with acids, and 
forms the basis of several salts. 

Species 1. subsulpiiate of alumine. 

External characters. Colour, white, or yellowish white; 
occurs massive in small rounder reniform pieces; translucent, 
or opake; fracture earthy; yields to the nail; adheres to the 
tongue; light. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but loses more than half 
its weight by the heat. 

Composition. Alumine 30.2 ; sulphuric acid 23.4 ; water 
46.4.— Stromeyer. 

Localities. Newhaven, Sussex, Eng. Halle, in Saxony. 

Variety 1. silicious subsulphate of alumine. 

External characters. Colour, between milk and snow 
white; occurs of the consistence of hog’s lard; smooth to the 
touch; translucent, except in patches, where it is opake and 
granular; on exposure to the air, it dries and splits into 
masses like starch, some of which effervesce on the surface, 
while others are translucent, and resemble the finest pieces o. 
gum arabic.— Phillips. 

Chemical characters. By ignition it loses 90 per cent, of 
its weight. 


Whence does the earth alumine derive its name?—What is the compo¬ 
sition of subsulphate of alumine ? 
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Composition. Alumine G.5; siilpliiiric acid 3*0; water 88; 
mIcx 2.4,— Henry. 

Localities. Tiiis singular mineral was found in the old 
workings of a coal mine, near Oldham^ in Lancashire, 

Species 2. suuphosi^hate of alum ink* 

External characters. Colours white, yellowish white, 
greenish or bluish; occurs in minute crystals in the form of 
rhombic prisms^ with dihedral terniinations ; these are grouped 
or collected into hemispherical or globular concretions; some¬ 
times appearing like down, but more commonly radiating from 
a centre, with a pearly or silken lustre. It is often attached 
to other minerals, in distinctj round, or stellular spots, pre¬ 
senting, when the mineral is of a different colour, a singular 
and beautiful appearance; translucent. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes white and 
opake, and loses iis crystalline form; gives a greenish tinge 
to the flame: Aiken says, that with sulphuric acid it corrodes 
glass. 

Compositio7i. Alumine 35,35; phosphoric acid 33.40; 
fluoric acid 2.00; lime 0.50; water 2G.90; oxides of iron 
and manganese L25.— Berzelins. 

DisHnctwe characters. It resembles zeolite, but this is 
fusible. Its property of corroding glass is not constant, but 
may sometimes be seen by placing a little of it in powder with 
sulphuric acid on a piece of glass and warming it over a lamp. 

Localities. Barnstable, in Devonshire; Cornwall; New* 
Castle, and other places in England. Brazil, Bohemia, and 
the Hebrides. First discovered at Barnstable, by Dr. WaveL 

A mineral found at Richmond, in Berkshire county, Mass, 
is supposed to belong to the present species, it occurs sia 
lactical, or in concretions composed of minute radiating fibres: 
colour greenish or grayish white; scratches carbonate of 
lime, infusible. 

Species 3* gibbsite. 

External characters. Colour white, or greenish, or gray¬ 
ish white ; occurs in stalactical, or tuberous masses; structure, 
fibrous, radiating from the centre; transparent; easily reduced 
to powder: gp. gr. 2.4, 

Chemical characUr. Whitens before the blow pipe, but is 
infusible. 

Composition. Alumine 64.8; water 34.7,— Torrey. 

What are the colours, chemical and distinctive characters of subphos- 
I pha tc of alumine 1 

8 
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Locality. Richmond, Mass., with brown hematite: a spe¬ 
cimen was found at Lenox, Mass. 

GEXus III. —Magnesia, 

Like the other earths, magnesia, when pure, is perfectly 
white. That sold by apothecaries is obtained by the decom¬ 
position of the sulphate of magnesia. It is also found native, 
in small quantities. It enters into the composition of a con¬ 
siderable variety of minerals. It forms the basis of several 
native salts, being found combined with the carbonic, sulphu¬ 
ric, and boracic acids. 

Species 1. CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA. 

Of this species there are four \Tirieties, viz. crystallized, 
compact, earthy, and pulverulent. 

Variety 1. crystallized carbonate of magnesia. 

External characters. Colour, white; occurs in delicate 
acicular crystals, radiating, or diverging, and possessing the 
lustre of satin; also in flesh-coloured crusts, not more than 
two lines thick, having a polished, or sparry structure. It is 
totally soluble in sulphuric acid.— Cleveland. 

Localities. Staten Island, N. Y. Discovered by James 
Pierce, Esq. in veins, or cavities, in magnesite and steatite. 

Varuty 2. compact carbonate of magnesia. 

External characters. Colours, gray, or yellowish ; occurs 
amorphous, tuberous, and spongiform; fracture, dull, splin¬ 
tery, and flat conchoidal; nearly opake; yields to the nail 
e.xternally; internally harder than calcareous spar; adheres 
to the tongue; absorbs from 9 to 10 per cent, of water, and 
becomes translucent on the edges. 

Chemical characters. Soluble with cflervescence, but 
slowly, in sulphuric and muriatic acids; infusible, but hard¬ 
ens under the blow pipe so as to scratch glass.— Aikin. 

Composition. Magnesia 58; carbonic acid 49; water 3. 
— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. The bitter solution which it forms 
when dissolved in sulphuric acid, and its not burning to quick¬ 
lime, will distinguish it from chalk, and other forms of car¬ 
bonate of lime. It does not, like clay, become plastic with 
water. 


How is the earth magnesia obtained ?—With what acids is this earth 
found combined Where has crystallized carbonate of magnesia been 
found?—What are the chemical and distinctive characters of Inis species 7 
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Localities^ Upper Stiria, Moravia, Italy, Spain, and Silesia* 

U. S. Bare Hills, near Baltimore. 

Variety 3. j^arthv carbonate of magnesia. 

External characters. Colour, whitish or yellowish white; 
occurs in porous masses j IrajCture earthy; yields easily to the 
nail; adheres to the tongue; sometimes swims on w^atcr* 

Localities, Samos, Negro pent, Moravia, and Cornwall. 

it is called Meerschaum in the east, and is used for the same 
purposes as fuller’s earth is with us. 

Varict?/ 4. pueveiuilent carbonate of magnesia. 

E:cter7ml characters. Colour, yellowish white; occurs in 
small masses, which fall to powder on drying: soft to the 
touch; soils the fingers; soluble in sulphuric acid. 

Localities. India* 

U. S. Hoboken, N. J. Discovered by James Pierce, Esq. 
Staten Island, N. Y. Roxborough, Perm* 

Species 2. suephate of magnesia . 

External characiers. Colour, white, or grayisli white; 
occurs in crystalline fibres, adhering together longitudinally; 
lustre, silky or pe.arly; translucent; not very brittle; taste, 
bitter and nauseous. 

Ckemical characters. Soluble in ^vater, from which it is 
precipitated by the carbonate of potash or soda, Under the 
blow pipe, it boils, gives ofiT its water of crystallization, and 
remains a white, infusible, spongy mass* It is composed of 
magnesia and sulphuric acid. 

It is found on the surface of decomposing gypsum, or schis*- 
tus, on the surface of particular soils, and in mineral waters. 

Localities. Epsom,* in England, and Seidiitz, in Bohemia* 
At these places it is abundant in mineral springs. 

U. 8. Mammoth Cave, Ky. Greenbriar, and Monroe cosm- 
lies, Va. Near Corydon, In*, in abundance. Coeymans, 
N. Y. 

Species 3. blasdite. 

Ex lerThoJ characters. Colour, bet weendesh red,and brick 
red; occurs massive; structure thin cohimnar; fracture urn 
even, splintery; translucent; becomes white i\xii] opake by 

* Wheace EfiEqm salt, the conimoa name of the 


What is the compoakioo of the Biilphate of mEijiTiopia 1—'What is the 
eommon iiame of this salt, and whence does it receive this namel 
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decomposition; lastre faintly vitreous; sofi; becomes moist 
by exposure; taste sharp, bitter, 

Compontion. Sulphate of magriesia 36.66; sulphate of 
soda 33,34; proto-sulphate of manganese 0.33 ; muriate of 
soda 0.33; water 22,— -Johri. 

Locality. In the salt mines of Ischel, Lower Austria, 

Species 4* UORATE OF MAGNESIA. 

JBxtcTnal n/iaract-ers. Colours, yeliowisli, grayish or green¬ 
ish white; occurs crystallized in the form of a cube, variously 
modified by truncation; sometimes ail the edges are trunca¬ 
ted, but in every ease the diagonally opposite angles arc dif- 
ierently modified, sometimes by simple truncation, and some¬ 
times by bevelment 1 the solid angles are subject to the sande 
diversit}!^; fracUire uneven, passing into fiat conchoidal; lustre 
glistening; transparent or translucent; sometimes gives sparks 
with steel: pyro-electric, the opposite angles being in opposite 
electrical states. 

Clmiiicai characters. Fusible into an opake white- glass, 

Co7}ipositmL Magnesia 16.6: boracic acid 83.4,— Lmi- 

Dislinctire ckaraclers. Its character of possessingopposite 
electricities at its opposite angles, and tlte dissimilar opposite 
modifications of its angles, will distinguish it from alt other 
minerals which it resembles, 

Lcfcalities. Lower Saxony, imbedded in gypsum; near 
Kiel, in Holstein, imbedded in anhydroiTS gypsum. 

GENUS IV.—BarVTKS, 

When pure, barytes is white, has a caustic, somewhat ah 
kaline taste, and by the chemists is placed among the alkaline 
earths. It is a strong poison. It never occurs pure in nature, 
hni is found combined with the carbonic and sulphuric acids, 
forming carbonate of barytes, and sulphate of barytes. 

Species 1. car eon ate of earytes, 

E.r f e rn al arac t ers. Col o u rs, white, or g ray ish wh i te, o r 
yellowush, hlnish, or greenish; occurs massive, stalactical, 
and in crystals; form, resembling closely the common crys¬ 
tals of quartz, viz. six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided 
pyramids; sometimes wdth the apices truncated ; fracture of 
tne massive, undulated; structure, fibrous or bladcd; lustre 


la whnt H of m^ignesia found ?—What is tho comjjositiorj of this 

saU/t^What are the chemical and distinctive characters of this salt?— 
What are the f roporiies of barytes?—What are the native salts of barytes? 
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glistening ; translucent or opake; scratches carbonate of lime: 
sp* gr. 44, 

Chemwal chmacUTs. —Fusible into a white enamel; solu¬ 
ble with efferv^escence, in dilute nitric, or muriatic acid, a 
little of which tinges burning alcohol yellow, 

Cqnipositiojh, Barytes 78 ; carbonic acid — KiaproiL 
Distinctive characUrs. Its weight will distinguish it from 
the minerals it resembles, except slrontian and the sulphate of 
barytes. The sulphate does not efTervesca; and carbonate of 
strontian, when dissolved in an acid, and mixed with alcohol, 
tinges the flame purple, instead of yello w. 

The cells of the massive variety of this substance, often 
contain the crystallised variety. 

When reduced to thin plates, it gives, by refracted light, two 
images, one bright, and the other nebulous*— Cleveldml. 

The native carbonate of barytes, is, next to arsenic, one of 
the strongest of mineral poisons. When dissolved in muri¬ 
atic acid, it is employed in minute doses, as a remedy in cer¬ 
tain diseases. 

hocalities. It was first disco leered by Dr. Withering in 
Lancashire, England, hence Wiiherite, one of its names* It 
has since been found in several other places in England, in 
Hungary, Stiria, and Siberia. 

V. 8. Near Lexington, Ky. 


Species 2, sulphate of barytes. 


External characitrs. Colours, white, yellowish white, flesh 
red, greenish white, and bluish; occurs crystallized and mas¬ 
sive; primitive form, a right four-sided prism, whose bases are 
rhombs; subject to a variety of modifications by truncation; 
structure lamellar, with cleavage in three directions; crystals 
sometimes curved; lustre shining, between pearly and vitre¬ 
ous; yields easily to the knile ; translucent: sp. gr. 4,446.“ 
Mohs. 

These crystals are generally so short, as to take the tabular 
form. 

Fig* 84 Fig* 84. The primary form, a right prism, 
with rhombic bases. 



Chemical characters. Decrepitates, becomes 
vitrified, on the outside, and finally melts into an 
opake white enamel. If coloured with oxide oi 


copper, the flame, on the first application of heat, is tinged 


’VVhat is said of the poisonous property of carbon ate of barytes ?—Is it 
rare or not ?—What are iho prevailing colours of sulphate of barytes ?— 
Wliai ^re ils cheimcai characrere? 
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green, otherwise not; if the enamel be applie<l to the tongue, 
it tastes like rotten eggs ; it does not effervesce with acids. 

Composition. Eaiytes 67; sulphot ic acid dZ.—Kinproth. 

DisHnetim ckarracters. Its specific gravity will distinguish 
it from the minerals it most resembles^ except strontinn, car¬ 
bonate of barytes, and carbonate of lead. Strontian after fu¬ 
sion never gives the fetid taste of barytes; it gives a purple 
dame, when dissolved in acid, and burned with alcohol; car¬ 
bonate of strontian effervesces; carbonate of lead efibrvesces, 
and is reduced to the metallic state under the blow pipe. 

Sulphate of barytes is found in considerable variety of form 
and structure, and therefore admits of a number of sub-divi¬ 
sions* 

Among the more remarkable tints which occur in this spe¬ 
cies, Mohs has noticed the following, Viz. smalt blue, pale 
sky blue, almost indigo bide, woad brown, and hair brosvn, 
bright red, and yellow. 

Variety 1. lamellar sulehate of barvtes. 

Mxterjial ckaTacters. Colours, white, yellowish w hite, gray, 
reddish, bluish, or greenish; occurs crystallized, sometimes 
distinct, but commonly in foliated masses; form, the right 
rhombic prism, subject to a great variety of truncations, or 
bevelments ; crystals compressed into a tabular form; gener¬ 
ally aggregated into masses, so as to present, when broken, 
longjsh granular particles, of various sizes; translucent; lus¬ 
tre shining, pearly; fragments rhomboidal; easily broken. 

Fig. 35. 

Fig. 85. A four-sided table, a common form. 

Frg*_eB. Pig. 86. A right prism with rhombic bases, 
modified by the truncation of its alternate solid 
] angles. 


Fig* e?* 

Fig* 87. A four-sided table with truncated 
terminal, or narrow faces, and solid angles. 




Wliat are rhe disninctive cbtiracterg of sulphate of baryte^l7—Whai arc 
tilt- crysTalltiic forme of the laiiidJar sttilpbate of barjUes 7—What are the 
varitties of this f^pedea. 
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Fiff,-88* The sam€, with the narrow 
faces m edited by beveiment, and its an¬ 
gles by truncation. 

The crystals are often colourless and transparent, and ah 
though generally small, Lowry mentions one, six inches long. 
The lam in® of this variety are often curved, and sometimes 
unite in a point like the petals of a flower. 

Sometimes the folia are set on their edges, forming thin 
Crystals called cockscomb spar. 

Variety 2. coluknae heavy spXh, 
ft consists of very thin crystals, which are aggregated lon¬ 
gitudinally, or are <jollected into bundles, or columnar groups; 
structure foliated; the columns striated; lustre pearly ; trans* 
lucent. 

Vo^riety 3. fibrous heavy spar. 

External characters. Colour, chestnut brown ; occurs in 
botryoidal, or reniform masses; structure hbrous; lustre* 
shining, resinous; transparent; brittle. 

Composition. Sulphate of barytes 99; with a trace of 
iron,—Klapr oik 

Ymieiy 4. RADrATEo heavy spar, 

ExtcrnOsl charficUrs^ Colour, gray, or yellowish gray ; 
occurs in roundish masses, composed of radiating minute crys¬ 
tals, which appear to come from the cetftre, and to project un¬ 
equally on the surface* giving it a rough exterior; fracture 
fo I i a ted ; t rans I u cent. 

This variety being calcined, then mixed with mucilage of 
gum arabic, and formed into small pieces, and again heated, 
has the property, after exposure to light, of shining in the 
dark. It is then called Boiognian phosphorus* 

It is found at Bologna, in Italy; hence the name. 

Yarietij ^. granular heavy spar. 

ExUfnal characiers . Colours* white, yellowish, or gray- 
ishwhite; occurs massive; structure finely granular; grains, 
crystalline and lamellar ; lustre shining; feebly translucent. 
Composition , It contains 10 per cent, of silex.— Klafroth , 

Yariety 6. compact heavy spar. 

External ckarackrs, Colours, white, grayish, or reddish 
wdihe; occurs massive; fracture coarse* earthy, dull, soft, and 
brittle. 


Fig. 8a 
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Jsdcaliiit^. li is found in Bohemia, Saxony, and in the 
mines of Dci^hyshire. 

1. FETin SULPHATE OT BARYTES. 

JlJlxUrnal characters. Colours, yellowish, hrownish, or 
blackish; occliis in globLilar masses; structure foliated ; gives 
a sulphureous odour when rubbed, or heated ; in other respects 
it resembles the common varieties. 

CoMfositiQn, Sulphate of barytes S5.2; sulphate of lime 
Gj aiumine 1; oxide of iron 5 ; carbon 0.5.— Klaproth. 

Us^s. The pure white varieties are ground and used as a 
white paint, either alone or mixed with white lead, which can¬ 
not be considered as an imposition.— Mohs. 

Crystals of the present species have been artificially ob¬ 
tained by dissolving sulpho-cyanuret of barium in sulphuric 
acid, and allowing this solution to be slowly decomposed by 
the influence of the atmosphere.^— Mohs. 

Sulphate of barytes is found in veins, in primiti^-'e, transi¬ 
tion, and secondary rocks. Its localities are numerous, though 
it seldom occurs in large quantities. It is commonly found 
WTth the ores of lead, copper, zinc, &c. 

hocalUks. Its foreign localities are numerous, being 
found in almost every country where mines are explored. 

U. S. Cheshire, Berlin, Farmington, Hartford, and South¬ 
ington, Conn.— SUUman. Hatfield—Southamp¬ 
ton.— Ko^ton. Middlefield and Greenfield, Mass,— Hiiohcock. 
Livingston’s lead mine.—Little Falls, on the Mo¬ 
hawk,— Eaton, The Highlands, near the Hudson, N. Y,— 
pierce, and Torrey, Near Newton, Sussex County.^— Chil¬ 
ton, On the west side of Paulin’s Kill, and near Scotch 
Plains, N. J.— 'Pierce and Porrey. Peril;omen lead mine.— 
WetherilL Buck’s County, 3 miles west of New Hope.— 
Lea. Bedfo]’d County, at the foot of Blue Ridge, Penn.— 
Wisier. Liberty, Frederic Count}^, and Washington County, 
Md.— Hayden. Near Lexington, Ky.— Jessup, Several 
of the lead mines in Missouri.— Schoolcraft, 

Species 3. baryto-calcite. 

External cimraciers. Colours, wdiite, grayish, yellowfishj 
or greenish; occurs massive, and in eight-sided prismatic 
crystals terminated obtusely ; cleavage more or less perfect in 
two directions ; fracture uneven, imperfectly conchoidal; some 


WJiiat pecuiiar property has fetid sulphate of barytes?—What are the 
uses of this species ?—Is this a common or rare mineral 1 
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faces of the cleavage striated ; yields to the knife; lustre, vit' 
reous ; transparent, translucent; sp, gr, 3,66. 

Ckeviical ckaracUrs. Infusible alone; with borax gives a 
clear glass, 

Cojnpositwn. Carbonate of barytes 65,9; carbonate of 
lime 33.6,— Chtldrm. 

Localities. Marston Moor, Cumberland, England, 
oiiiNiJS V.—Stkontian.'^ 

This earth in many respects resembles that of barytes. It 
is white, and fuses with difficulty. It is never found pure in 
nature, but is combined with the carbonic and sulphuric acids, 
forming a carbonate and sulphate of strontian. 

species 1, CARBONATE OF STRONTIAN, 

LxternaJ, GkaraGters, Colours, M-diite, gra^dsh, or green¬ 
ish white: occurs crystallized, fibrous, massive, and stellated ; 
form, the hexahedral prism, modified by truncation, or termin¬ 
ated by pyramids; structure divergingly fibrous, or bladed; 
lustre, shining, pearly; fracture, fine-grained, uneven; crys¬ 
tals small or acicular, often attached to the massive; yields to 
the knife; brittle: gr. nearly 4. 

X)k€Mic(il chiiracters. Becomes glazed on the outside, but 
does not melt; tinges the flame purplish red; efiervesces with 
nitric or mviriatic acid, and a paper dipped in the solution, 
burns with a purple flame; with borax dissolves into a clear 
giobuie. 

Ctmfosiiwn. Strontian 69.5 ; carbonic acid 30.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characUrs. It resembles carbonate of barytes, 
but the carbonate melts without tinging the flame. It is found 
in primitive rocks, with the ores of lead, zinc, and copper, and 
is often accompanied by sulphate of barytes, and calcareous 
spar. 

It has not beeh discovered iai the United States. 

fipecies^*. sui.rnATE of strontian, ceLestixe.I 

External characters. Colours, white, grayish white, yel^ 
lowlsh white or reddish, and more rarely light blue; occurs 
fibrous, massive, stellated, and crystallized; form, the primi'- 
tiye, a right rhombic prism, the alternate angles of which, 
according to Phillips, are 101^ and 76“^ ; structure lamellar 

* Prom hs having been discovered at StroiUmn, in Scotland- 
t Sky blue, from its colour. 


Is the earth, strantia‘i) ever found pure I—What are the chemical and 
distinctive charactets of carbonate of stroiuiaiil 
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with joints parallel to the faces of the prism, that parallel to 
the base being particularly distinct; lustre shining, between 
pearly and resinous; translucent or transparent; yields to the 
knife; brittle: ^p. gr. 3.6. 

Chemical characters. Melts before the blow pipe into a 
white friable enamel, without very sensibly tinging the flame; 
after a short exposure to heat it becomes opake, and then ac¬ 
quires a somewhat caustic, acrid flavor, very diflerent from 
that of sulphuretted hydrogen, which heavy spar acquires in 
similar circumstances.— Aiken. Phosphoresces on hot iron. 

Comjiosition. Strontian58; sulphuric acid 42.— Klaproth. 

Distmetwe characters. It resembles the carbonates ot 
strontian and barytes, and the sulphate of barytes. But the 
distinctive characters given under each of those species, will 
distinguish this from them. 

Tariety 1. fibrous celkstink. 

E.rter7ial characters. Colours, milk white, passing into 
blue, or sky blue; occurs massive, in plates and in fibrous 
crystals; lustre of the longitudinal fracture shining; cross 
fracture glistening and pearly; fracture in one direction fo¬ 
liated; translucent; loses its colour in keeping; easily bro¬ 
ken : sp. gr. 3.8. 

This variety is rare. It sometimes occurs in thin beds or 
layers like gypsum, its fibres being perpendicular to the sides 
of the bed.— Cleveland. 

Localities. Monlmatre, near Paris, Switzerland, Sicily, 
and in several places in England and Scotland. 

U. S. Frankstown, in the Bald Eagle mountain, Penn. 

Variety 2. foliated celestine. 

External characters. Colours, white, gray, bluish, or sky 
blue; occurs massive, and crytsallized, in four or six-sided 
})risms, variously modified; sometimes tlie four-sided prism 
is terminated by four^sided pyramids; and sometimes the 
termination is dihedral; often this form is deeply truncated 
on its lateral edges, so as to produce a si.x-sidcd prism ; crys¬ 
tals often flat or tabular; fracture imperfectly foliated; strong¬ 
ly translucent; crystals sometimes transparent. 



Fig. 89. A four-sided prism terminated by a 
two-sided summit, standing on the obtuse lateral 
angles of the prism. 


^Vhot is the composition of sulphate of strontian?—Why is this mineral 
called celestine?—What are the natural salts of strontian? 
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Fig. 90. 



Fig. 90. A four-sided tabular prism terminated 
by pentagonal, or five-sided faces. 


Localities. Bristol and Yorkshire, England. Tyrol, and 
near Cadiz. 

U. S. Lockport, {Silliman,) and Moss Island, N. Y.; the 
latter discovered by Prof Douglass. Near Baltimore. Mag¬ 
nificent crystals have been found on Strontian Island, in Lake 
Erie.— Mohs. 


CLASS II. 

EARTHY MINERALS. 

This Class includes such minerals as are composed of one 
or more earths. Some of them also contain small portions of 
one or more metallic oxides, which however are not consid¬ 
ered as essential ingredients. 

GENUS I.—Qp-mn:. 

Pure quartz, as it exists in transparenC rock crystal, is com¬ 
posed of silex or silicious earth, with two or three per cent, 
of water. 

Silex is perfectly white, without either taste or smell. It 
feels harsh; is insoluble in any of •the mineral acids; infusi¬ 
ble alone, but melts and forms glass with potash. It is a com¬ 
pound body, and according to Berzelius, is composed of about 
50 per cent, of oxygen, united to an equal proportion of its 
base, called silicium. 


Species 1. common quartz. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish, red, bluish, 
brown, and greenish, or green, or transparent and colourless; 
occurs massive; in concretions, with a diverging and acicu- 
lar structure; in confused crystalline masses, of which the 
structure is not visible; also in crystals; form, the six-sided 
prism, terminated by six-sided pyramids: also the dodecahe¬ 
dron, or double six-sided pyramid. Both forms subject to a 
great variety of modifications; scratches glass: sp. gr. 2.63. 

Chemical characters. Infusible. Two pieces rubbed to¬ 
gether give a peculiar smell, like that of the electric fluid; 
insoluble in the acids, except the fluoric. 

Composition. Silex nearly pure.— Berzelius. 


Of what earth is nuartz chiefly composed'?—^^Vhat are its colours'?— 
What are its chemical characters ? 
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Subspecies 1. crystallized quartz. 

General characters as in the species. Common form of 
the crystals, six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyra¬ 
mids. Primitive form, the rhomboid. 

Fig. 91. 




Fig. 91. The six-sided prism, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids. 


Fig. 92. 



Fig. 92. The dodecahedron, or two six-sided 
pyramids, joined base to base, without the inter¬ 
vention of the prism. 


Fig. 93. 



Fig. 94. 


/ 

Fig. 93. The two pyramids separated from 
each other by the intervention of a very short 
six-sided prism. 



Fig. 94. An irregular crystal, three planes of 
the pyramid being extended at the expense of the 
others; a form not uncommon. 


In fig. 91, the terminating pyramids may be considered 
as separated several inches from each other, by the interven¬ 
ing prism, or as a prism several inches long, terminated by 
pyramids. 

In fig. 93, the pyramids are merely separated by the short 
prism interposed between their bases. This form, however, 
is still considered as a prism, terminated by pyramids. 


What are the crystalline forms of quartz 7 
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tn fig"* 92, tbe prism entirely disappears, and the two ter¬ 
minal pyramids join base to base. It now assumes a fig'ure 
of twelve sides, each end beg’inning" and terminating a six-sided 
pyramid. 

These crystals are subject to a variety of modilications, by 
truncation, or the replacement of their edges, or solid angles, 
by plane faces of varions sizes and shapes. 

Crystallized quartz, not only occurs in single distinct crys¬ 
tals, but is often found implanted in groups, the pyramids oi 
which only appear distinct It also occurs lining the cavities 
of other minerals, or incrusting their surfaces in small, but 
frequently in very perfect crystals, the pyramidal terminations 
having a high polish, and the specimen appearing as if it was 
studded with gems, 

Cluartz occurs in primuive, transition, and secondary rocks. 

Lacalities. Madagascar, Daiiphiny, the Alps, Cornwall, 

^c. 

The finest crystals come from Madagascar and the Alps. 

Specimens sometimes contain water, air, or bitumen en¬ 
closed. These are rare. 

Crystals often enclose clay, tiianate, hornblende, asbestos, 
iron ore, native silver, 

According to Pinkerton, nature produces regular rock crys¬ 
tals in the vast caverns of the Alps, of such enormous size, 
that they weigh several tons each. 

Ja S The localities of rock cr 3 ^stal are very numerous in 
this country. A few, only where fine specimens are found, 
can be given. 

Lake George, N. Y. The crystals are perfectly transpa^ 
rent, and sometimes 5 inches long.— Silfiman. Frederic 
County, Md. The crystals are scattered on the surface of tiie 
ground, and are perfectly transparent.~i?a7/fl?g?3. Grafton, 
Vt. Remarkably pure and translucent— HalL Newbury 
District S, C. Abington and Plainfield, Mass, Canada Creek, 
Fairfield, St, Lawrence Co, N, Y,, in great abundance. 
Chesterfield, Mass, peculiarly modified. Notch of the White 
Mountains, N, H, where fine specimens of the smoky variety 
are found. West Hartford, Conn, small, but beautifully trans¬ 
parent and regular crystals, in the t rap-forma t Ion- 

Uses. It is much used, when cut and polished, as an in¬ 
ferior gem. The ancients made engravings upon it, but it is 
considered too soft for this purpose. The transparent variety 


Where are the finest specimens of quart'i found 7—What are ihc uses of 
quarts 1 


9 
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is polished for spectacles, and has the advantage of not being 
easily scratched. 

Crystals may be coloured by plunging them while hot 
into a vegetable or metallic solution which possesses colour, 
but they are very apt to crack by the process. 

Quartz, when set, may be distinguished from glass, or paste, 
by touching it with a fine file, whiclv will cut the glass, but 
will not scratch the quartz. 

The varieties of this species are numerous, and arc distin¬ 
guished chiefly by their colours. 

Variety 1. avanturine. 

External characters. —Colours, broAvn, yellow, gray, 
bluish, greenish, or white; variegated by brilliant points or 
spangles, of a golden or silver colour. 

These spangles are small plates of mica, of various colours, 
interspersed through the mass. It is employed in jewelry, 
and some specimens are exceedingly beautiful. It is some¬ 
times imitated by art, apparently, by sprinkling recent brass 
filings into melted glass. 

Localities .—Cape de Gatte, Spain. This is of the finest 
kind. Scotland, England, France, &c. 

Use .—It is much esteemed in jewelry. 

Variety 2. prase, green quartz. 

External characters. —Colour, dark green ; occurs in crys¬ 
tals, and crystalline masses; lustre resinous, or vitreous 
translucent. 

It is seldom crystallized, but is commonly found in pebbles, 
or masses among other minerals. 

It seems to be common quartz coloured with actynolite, or 
perhaps epidote. Sometimes the fibres of the actynolite are 
distinct. 

Localities. —Saxony, in a metallic bed. Scotland, with ac¬ 
tynolite. Moravia, England, &c. 

U. S On Lake Superior. Near Baltimore, and on the 
west side of the Blue Ridge, Md. Milton, Brighton, and 
West Cambridge, Mass. Cumberland, R. 1. 

Use. It is much esteemed as an ornamental stone, and is 
cut and polished for jewelry. 


What is the colour and appearance of avanturine ?—What is the ooloor 
of prase ?—How does prase differ from common quartz ? 
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Variety 3* milky auAUTZ. 

Hxiernal characUrs^ —Colour, milk white ; occurs massive 
«nd in cr 3 ^stals ; hardness, that of quartz. 

When crystallized, it is remarkable that the cr^^stals are 
more reg^ular in their forms than those of the transparent va¬ 
riety.—PA 

Varidy 4. rose auARxk 

External characUrs. —Colour rose-red, which in small 
pieces appears pale. Occurs massive and in crystals ; trans¬ 
lucent, or nearly transparent. 

It fades, when exposed for a lon^ time to the light. Its 
colour is probably owing to a small quantity of manganese, 

Localitits. Bavaria, Bohemia, Finland, Siberia, 

U, 8, Southbur 3 % Con. It is of a delicate colour, and 
forms an insulated md^s—SilllmajL Also at East-Haddam, 
Plainfield, and Williamsburgh, Mass.; Westchester, ]>F. Y.; 
Keene and Ac worth, N. tL; Paris, Maine, 

Use. it is cut and polished for je\velry. 

Variety 5. amethyst, violet quartz. 

External characUrs. —Colour, violet blue, often deep and 
pale in the same specimen; occurs most commonly in crys¬ 
tals ; form the same as common quartz; crystals generally 
grouped, the pyramids only appearing distinct; translucent; 
hardness, that of quartz. 

Composition. Si lex 97*50; alumine 0.25; oxide of iron 
0.50 ; oxide of manganese 0,25.— Rose. 

Crystals of amethyst are rarely of the same colour through¬ 
out, The summits only, are commonly purple, the prism be¬ 
ing coinuHess, or tinged greenish. 

The Orientals were very partial to this stone. The colour 
they considered that of new wine, and the Persians believerl 
that wine drank from a cup of amethyst, w ould not intoxicate. 
The orkntai amethyst is a sapphire, but it Is probable that 
the present specicS? w'as the one so highly esteemed, as the 
sapphire is found only in small cr^^stals. 

Crjrstals of amethyst very rarely occur single, but are fas¬ 
ciculated, or aggregated, and separate into irregular columnar 
pieces, w^hen struck. 

By long exposure to heat, the colour is said to disappear. 


Wiiatis the colour of rose quartz?—Does it occur jnassive, or crystaP 
lizod? What is ihc colour of amethyst? 
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It occurs in greenstone, and porphyry, often forming geodes. 
It is also sometimes found in primitive rocks. 

Uses. It is highly valued as an ornamental stone, and is 
cut and set for Oi^r-rings, necklaces, watch seals, &c. at the 
present day. 

The name amethyst occurs in Scripture. It was the ninth 
stone in order, on the Jewish high-priest’s brc^astplate of judg¬ 
ment, with the name Issachar engraved thereon. 

Some of the finest engravings are on this stone. Among 
these are the bust of Trajan in the Royal Library at Paris ; 
and more recently done, are the Apollo Belvidere, the Farnese 
Hercules, and the group of Laocoon, by Sirlctu 

Localities. Cambay in India, Siberia, Spain, Sweilen, Bo¬ 
hemia, France, England, &c. 

7’he finest are brought from India, Spain, and Siberia. 

U. S. Wallingford, Farmington, Berlin, and East-FIavcn, 
Conn.— Cleveland. Mount Tom, Mass, in beiiutlful crystals.— 
Silliman. Ludlow and Westminster, Vt. Pacqnenack Moun¬ 
tain, and at Patterson, N. J. Chester County, Penn, in large 
transparent crystals.— Gilmor. Hampton Falls, and White 
Hills, N. H. Belchertown, Mass, in rounded masses, some¬ 
times 18 inches in diameter.— Shepard. 

Variety 6 . yellow quartz, citrine 

External characters. Colour, wine, honey, or straw yel¬ 
low; occurs massive and in crystals, translucent; semi-trans¬ 
parent. 

When heated, its colour entirely disappears in a few seconds. 

It is called false, or Bohemia topaz. 

Localities. Cairngorm, Scot.; Cornwall, Eng. 

U. S. Southampton, Mass. Near St. Louis, on the banks 
of the Mississippi. Blue Ridge, Penn. Acworth, N. H. 

Distinctive characters. The topaz, for which citrine is 
often mistaken, scratches quartz, which citrine does not. 

Variety 7. brown quartz. 

E.tternal characters. Colour, various shades of brown, 
translucent. 

Localities. Jetland furnishes the finest crystals of this va¬ 
riety. 

Variety 8. ferruginous quartz. 

External characters. Colour, yellowish, or reddish, some¬ 


what uee is made of amethyst?—What is said of the occurrence of this 
name in the Scriptures ? 
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limes blood, or brownish red; occurs massive and crystallized 
in the usual form of quartz; translucent or opake ; fracture 
small conchoidal 

Ckemimi characters. Some specimens become magnetic 
when heated. 

Composition. Silex93.5; oxide of iron 5.0 ; water LO.— 
UnekoUz. 

The massive variety is sometimes crystallized on the sur¬ 
face ; and sometimes groups of common white crystals term!- 
Kate in ferruginous quartz, the summits only being coloured. 

This variety of quartz is coloured by the oxide of iron: 
hence when the yellowish kinds are exposed to heat, oxygen 
is absorbed, and the colour is changed lo red. 

Ferruginous quartz is most commonly found in primitive 
mountains, associated with the ores of iron. 

hoi'Miiies. Bohemia, Spain, England, Scotland, Siberia, 
and Saxony, 

U. B. Litchfield, Conn. At Mentzer^s Gap, Penn, in 
loose masses, terminated at each extremity by three faces.— 
Hayden. 

Variety 9. irised ouartz. 

This variety is peculiar only for reflecting a series of pris¬ 
matic colours, either internally, or externally. When the re¬ 
flection is external, it probably proceeds from the deposiie of 
some metallic oxide on the quartz. The internal colours ob¬ 
viously proceed from cracks or fissures, which are sometimes 
in the direction of the natural joints. 

Sometimes the internal play of colours may be produced 
by plunging a crystal, moderately heated, mto cold water. 

Yariciy 10, radiated quartz. 

It occurs in crystals generally small, and closely aggrega¬ 
ted, which radiate from a point. 

Variety 11- stalactical quartz. 

This variety, according to Phillips, occurs in one of the 
Cornwall copper mines. It has, in no respect, the appearance 
of chalcedony, since it consists of straight stalactites several 
inches long, composed of an aggregation of crystals diverging 
from the centre. 

A beautiful specimen of this variety in my possession, from 
South America, is studded at every point externally with 
small brilliant crystals. Internally, and particularly near the 
surface, it is composed of aggregated, radiating crj^stals, 
Colour, milk-white. 

9 * 
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VanelT/ 12. fseudomorphous quartz. 

This variety either takes the forms of crystals^ or of cavi* 
ties once occupied by crystals. 

These specimens sometimes present very curious appear¬ 
ances, viz,: hollow vacant spaces, of the e.xact form of some 
crystal which the quartz had once invested, but which had 
been decomposed and washed a^vay. Also, the solid form of 
some crystal, nnder wdiich real crystals of quartz never ap¬ 
pear, and which form it took from the deposition of quartz inlo 
the cavity once occupied by some real crystal. 

Localiiies. Bristol, Cornwall, and Durham, Eng, 

U. S. Southampton and Deerheld, Mass. Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Variety 13, fetid quartz. 

£l:rJcrfial characlers. Colour, gray, of several shades, 
sometimes marked wdth spots or stripes of a dark hue ; occurs 
massive, and sometimes in crystals; translucent; lustre re^ 
sinoLis; gives a fetid odour when struck. 

According to Professor Cleveland, this variety, never trans¬ 
parent, is always translucent or opake, and in some instances 
phosphoresces by friction. 

Tho odour w'hich it emits is like that of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, and probably arises from some bituminous matter, which 
at the same time gives it colour. 

LocalUies. Near Nantes, in France. 

U. S. Topsham, Me. On the banks of Connecticut river, 
from Bellows Falls to Middletown .^—lUtckcock 

Yariei^ 14. spoxgtform quartz. 

External ekameUm Colour, white, yellowish, or grayish 
white; occurs massive; texture loose and spongy; easily 
broken: very light; scratches glass; floats on water for a 
few minutes. 

Comfosition, Silex, 98; carbonate of Lime, 2.“Fau- 
fimlhi. 

Professor Mohs says, that float-stone consists of a delicate 
tissue of minute crystals, visible under a powerful magnifier, 
and that it insensibly passes into hornstonc and flint. 

VaneAy 15. granular quartz, 

Exkrnfil characUrs^ Colour, white, or grayish ^vhite; 


Wliat is ps6iMlorriorjihn.iia quartz How is fetid quartz distinguished 7— 
What is said of sjiongilorin quartz 1 
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occurs massive; structure, fine granular; oiien friable ] same- 
times flexible; opake. 

The appearance of this variety resembles a white sand¬ 
stone without cement. In thin plates it is sometimes slightly 
flexible. 

ft sometimes forms extensive beds, 

LocdlUies. Braijil and near St. Gothard, Whitby, Eng, 
The flexible kind occurs at all these localities. 

IK 6\ Vernon and Middlebury, Yt. Williamstown, Mass, 
where it forms a hill 

Ymiety 16. smoky quar-tz, 

'Exitmal Colour, brownish yellow, of various 

shades; translucent, or nearly transparent. 

Objects seen through it appear as they do through smoked 
glass. 

LacaXiliu. Cairngorm, Scot,, and Brazil. 

V. White Hills, N. H. Shrewsbury and Wardsbo- 
Tough, Yt Lancaster County, Penn, Fine crystals.— 

Hrt Cornwall, and Torringlon, Conn. Topsham, Me, 
Ac worth, N. H. Fine specimens. 

It is employed in jewelry. Some very ancient en¬ 
gravings are said to be on this kind of stone, 

cat's eye. 

FAxUmml ckaracUr^. Colour, gray, with a greenish tinge; 
also hrown or reddish; gives out internal white chatoyant 
reflections of light, sometimes greenish and pearly, resembling 
the reflection from the eye of the cat; translucent in one di¬ 
rection, and nearly transparent in another ; scratches quartz. 

Ohemic^aX characttr^. Infusible, but becomes opake and 
spotted, by beat 

Oomfodtmu. Silex, 95 ; alumine, 1.75 ; lime, 1.50; oxide 
of iron, 0.25.— KldififQlh. 

This is a singular and beautiful little stone, w^hich comes 
from India, ready cut and polished. The size is about that 
of half a hazlenut, and it is generally cut in form of an ovate 
hemisphere. Its peculiar pearly reflections are said to be 
caused by minute fibres of amianthus, by which it is pene¬ 
trated. 

It is in great request as a gem, and bears a high price. 

Its geological situation and localities are unknown. 


Whac is rhe appearance of smoky quartz t—Wliat peculiarity has cat’i 
eye What is ihe cause of the pearly reflections in this stone 7 
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Species S. opal.* 

This species contains one of the most beautiful and costly 
of precious stones. The conijwsition of opal differs from that 
of quartz, chiefly in iis containing a greater quantity of water. 
None of the varieties are hard enough to give fire with steel. 

Variety 1. precious opal, noble opal. 

ExternaL ckaraciers. Colours, white, milk white, or yel¬ 
lowish white; occurs in small masses, or concretions ; trans¬ 
lucent, or transparent; presents as it is turned in different di¬ 
rections towards the light, most of the prismatic colours; 
fracture conchoidal; scratches glass; easily broken: sp. gr. 
2 . 1 . 

Chemical characters. Decrepitates and loses its colours 
when heated, but is infusible. 

Composition. Silex 90 ; water 10.— Klaproth. 

The precious opal is readily known from its beautiful dis¬ 
play of changeable colours; these are green, blue, yellow, 
red, and purple of various shades, proceeding from the interior 
of the gem, and depending on the direction in which it is turn¬ 
ed towards the light. 

The phenomenon of this beautiful play of colours, has not 
been satisfactorily-explained. Hauy attributes it to the fis¬ 
sures of the exterior being filled with films of air, agreeably to 
the law of Newton^s coloured rings, when two pieces of glass 
•are pressed together. 

• Mohs objects to this explanation, on the ground that, were 
this the fact, the opal would present nothing but a kind ol 
irridisconce. 

Dr. Brewster, however, after a great number of observa¬ 
tions, concludes that the play of light depends upon openings 
in the interior of the mass of opal, which arc not accidental 
•fissures, but of a uniform shape, and which reflect the tints of 
Newton’s scale. 

The opal was well known to the ancients, and is mentioned 
by Pliny, who states that the Roman senator Nonius chose to 
suffer banishment, rather than part with a valuable one to 
Mark Antony. 

Localities. Hungary; where it is found in small masses, 

♦ From the Greek, .signifying eye. The ancients believed this stone had 
the power of strengthening the eye. 


What is the composition of precious opal ?—How may this gem be dis 
anguished ?—What causes its variety of colours? 
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in a vein of claystone porphyry. Also in the Faroe Islands j 
near Freyber^, and in South America, 

The HtintJfarian opal mines are at Czerwiniza, where they 
are found of various qualities, from the white translucent com¬ 
mon opal, to the utmost refulgence of the lively play of colours 
by w'hich that noble gem is distinguished. 

Uses. The opal is cut and polished for the finest and most 
costly kind of jewelry. In setting it^ a black foil is said to 
have a powerful effect in heightening its play of colours, 
Soipe opals of remarkable beauty, are equal in value to the 
diamond. 

Jameson relates, that in the cabinet at Yienna, there are 
two pieces of opal, one of which is 5 1-2 inches long, by 2 
1-2 inches in diameter, and the other about the size of a hen^s 
egg. Both of them exhibit a very rich and resplendent play 
of colours. These are from Bungary, and probably the 
largest specimens ever found, 

Variel}/ 2. fire ofal. 

Ux^ernfil c/mraefers. This variety differs from the pre¬ 
cious opal in possessing only a red reflection, when turned 
towards the sun, or a strong light. 

The colour of fire opal is bluish white, milk white, or yel¬ 
lowish. It is said to occur with the precious opal, but to bo 
much more rare. 

Jameson describes a fire opal of a hyacinth red, which gives 
carmine red, and greenish reflections. It comes from Mexico. 

Mr. Phillips possesses a specimen of fire opal from Corn¬ 
wall 

Vetrief^ 3. co^tMON opal. 

Exiernfil c/iararJeys. Colour, white, wdth shades of yellow^ 
blue, or green \ occurs massive, and in rolled pieces] fracture 
perfectly conchoidal; fragments sharp-edged ] lustre resino- 
vitreous ] tvanslucenE; is scratched by quartz; brittle] scratches 
glass: sp. gr. 2. I. hh 

Ckemical ch/irajcters. Infusible i insoluble in acids. 

CoMposiiw/j.. Silex92; water 7.75; oxide of iron 0.25 
-— Ph iUips. h h b h 

This variety is entirely w ithout the play of prismatic colours 
which makes the precious opal so valuable. 

When viewed by the transmitLed light, the milk-white va¬ 
riety oftens appears of a different colour 


What 13 the usa of this stotie'f— Hqw does the common diflfer from tha 
precious opal ? 
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Distinctive char^^cters, Pitchstorie, ivhich it may some* 
times resemble, is fusible, and of a darker colour. Its fracture 
is more perfectly eonchoidal, and it is more translucent than 
semi-opaL It is not as hard as chalcedony, cacliolongf, or 
hornstono. 

LocatUies. Hungary, Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia* In 
Hungary it is found with the precious opal* 

(I. S. Near Easton, Penn* Litchfield, Conn. 

Uses, It is cot and polished for jewelry. 

Some fine ancient engravings are on this stone, but it is 
considered Loo soft for this purpose* Of modern engravings 
on it, a cameo is mentioned, bearing a jikeness ofLouisXJlI. 
wiien a child. 

Variety 4* se>iI‘OPal. 

JBxternal ckaraciers. Colours, white, grayish, yellowish, 
or brownish ■ occurs in compact masses, also stalactical and 
renilbrm; fracture imperfectly conchoidal; translucent or 
nearly opake; colours generally dull, and sometimes runs in 
spots or veins; brittle; often covered with an opake crust 
from decomposition* 

Chernicai character. In fusible, but turns white* 
Vomjiositioji, Si lex 85 ; carbon 1; ammoniacal water 8 ; 
0 Xj de 0 f i ron L 7 5. -^Klap rot k 

Dlstinctii'c characters. It is more opalce than common 
opal; and is also harder. Pitchstone is generally of a darker 
colour, and is fusible* It never possesses the peculiar milky 
whiteness of cacholong, nor the hardness of chalcedony. 

It occurs in most countries of Europe, especially in silver 
veins, traversing granite and gneiss, 

Localilies, Greenland, Iceland, Faroe Isles, and France. 
Zh S. Bare Hills, Md. Coilear’s hook, N. Y* At the 
Falls of the Delaware, Penn* 

Varietf 5* wo on opal* 

External characters. Colour, several tints of white, gray, 
brown, and black; occurs massiv^e, with a ligneous aspect; 
fracture conchoidal; harder than scmnopal; lustre resinous 
or waxy ; translucent on the edges, or opake : sp, gr. 2* 

This variety resembles semi-opalj except in its woody ap¬ 
pearance. 

It is disUnguished, according to Phillips, from petrified 


Wbat is the of common opal't—What arc the distiitctive characters 
of com moil opall 
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wood, by its greater lightness and train si ucency, and its con- 
choidal fracture. 

Locaiitm. Hungary, in alluvium. Transylvania^ in trap. 

Variety 6. ferruoikous opal. 

External characUrs. Colour, same shade of red, yellow, 
gray, or brown, generally deep, sometimes spotted; occurs 
massive; opake or feebly translucent at the edges; fracture 
flat conchoidal; lustre shining: sp. gr, 2. 

Comfoniion, Silex 43.5; oxide of iron 47 ; water 7.5, 

Dislinciite characters. Differs externally from common 
opal in the deepness of its colours. It probably passes into 
jasper, from which it is sometimes difficult to distinguish it. 

Localitm. Hungary, Siberia, Saxony, and near Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Variety 7. hvprophane.^ 

External characters. Colours, white, or yellowish; occurs 
massive, and in small concretions; opake, Avhen dry, hut be^ 
comes translucent and opalescent after immersion in water; 
adheres to the tongue; fracture conchoidal. 

Comfositim. Silex 93.13; water 5.25; aluraine 1.62.^— 
Klaffolh. 

The curious property which this variety possesses of be¬ 
coming transparent, on immersion, seems to depend on the 
porous nature of the stone. Other porous substances, con¬ 
taining air, ,as white paper and linen, become more or less 
transparent when their pores are filled with water instead of 
air. 

Winklemann describes an ancient engraved stone, with 
three layers, one of which was white; and says that the 
white layer became black, when the ring in which it was set 
was worn, but that it became white again ivhen the ring was 
laid aside. 

It is probable that the white layer was an hydrojihane^ and 
that the moisture of the hand rendered it so transparent as to 
show the black one to which it w^as attached, through it, and 
thus to make itself appear black,— Rees^ Cyclop. 

Species 4. flint. 

External characiers. Colours, gray, yellow, and blackish, 
of various shades; occurs in nodular masses, covered exter- 

* From tbe Greek, iti allusion to its becoming transpaTent in water. 


What are the coloura of hydropbane ?—Whence comes the name of this 
variety ?—How h the transparency of this stone accounted for when im- 
[nersed in water 7 
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nally with a white chalky coat; texture compact; fracture 
perfectly conchoidal: lustre glimmering, somewhat greasy; 
fragments sharp-edged; translucent on the edges; gives 
lively and copious sparks w itli steel; scratches quarts: sp. 
gi\ 2.58 to 2,63, 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but loses its colour, and 
becomes opake and brittle, 

Coviposition. Si lex 98 ; lime 0.5 ; alumine 0.25 ; oxide 
of iron 0.25; water i.—^Klaf rotk. 

It is found in the upper part of chalk formations, in marl, in 
limestone formations, and in alluvial deposites. 

Localities. Denmark, Poland, Siberia, France, England. 
Immense beds are found in the north of France, and at Dover, 
in England. 

Nodules of flint are sometimes found enclosing organic re¬ 
mains, and Kirwan quotes an author who says that 126 silver 
coins were found in different nodules of flint at Gidnoc, in 
Denmark, and an iron nail, at Potsham. 

Uses. Its most important use is that of making gun flints. 
It therefore assumes a very important rank among minerals, 
and particularly when it is considered that the defence, and 
even liberty of a nation may depend on its locality. 

The manufacture of gun flints is chiefly conflned to France 
and England. In the former country, in the valleys of the 
Seine and Marne, immense beds of flints are found, and the 
manufacture is carried on to a great extent 

Good stones for this purpose are, however, comparatively 
scarce, for Dolomieu states, that out of 20 beds, rvhich the 
workmen go through, not more than one or tw’o contain good 
flints for working. Nor can the stones, though gooil when 
first raised, be worked after being exposed to the air for any 
considerable time. 

The instruments used in fashioning gun flints are, a large 
hammer with square heads; a small hammer with blunt 
points, nearly in the form of a triangle; a little steel instru¬ 
ment, in shape of a wheel, with a handle in the centre, called 
a roller; and a chisel seven or eight inches long, bevelled on 
both sides. 

Having selected a good specimen of si!ex, the workman 
seats himself on the ground and proceeds as follows. 

Placing the mass on the left thigh, he divides it in the mid¬ 
dle with a few gentle blows of the large hammer. 


How does flint differ from otlier speci&s of quarts 7—What are the uses 
.of flint 1 
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He next lakes oxie half of the mass, and with the small 
hammer, breaks it into pieces about inches long;, 1^' wide, 
and f of an inch thick. This requires peculiar dexterity and 
much experience. 

To fashion the flinl; he places one of the small pieces on 
the edge of the chisel, which is supported by the fore-finger of 
the left hand, and with light blows of the roller, it breaks 
along the edge of the chisel, and is thus reduced to its proper 
shyje and size. 

Tile operation of fashioning a gun flint is done in less than 
a minute, and a good workman will produce a thousand per 
day. 

About 800 people are employed in this species of manufac¬ 
ture, ip a particular section of France, and they have excava¬ 
ted a great proportion of the plain they inhabit. 

Specie ^ chalcedony.* 

This species presents several varieties which nearly agree 
in respect to fracture and hardness, but differ chiefly in inspect 
to colour* In several instances, however, they mutually pass 
into each other, so that it is sometimes difficult to determine 
where one variety terminates and the other begins. Chalced¬ 
ony also passes insensibly into agate and carnelian, and per¬ 
haps into hornstona 

Variety L common chalcedony* 

Exiernal characters. Colours, white, bluish white, pale 
yellow, brownish, greenish, and gray j occurs in small masses, 
in nodules, stalactical concretions, and in hollow crusts; sur¬ 
face rough; fracture conchoidal, or uneven ; fragments sharp- 
edged ; lustre vitreous; harder than flint; translucent, with 
a cloudy, or milky appearance: sp* gr* 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns white and opake. 

Com.posilio7L Silex 84; alumine 16.— Bergman. 

Chalcedony, when viewed by transmitted light, appears 
milky, and sometimes clouded. 

It almost always occurs externally with a darlc-coloured, 
corroded crust, and is often found hollow, with ciystals ot 
quartz lining its cavities. 

Distinctive characters. It is more transparent than flint; 
IS never reddish, like carnelian; nor milk white and opake, 

* From Chalcedon ia Asia, where it was foand by the ancients. 

How are the nodules of this stone formed into gun fiints 7—Whence 
comes the name, chalcedony'?—What is chalcedony composed of'f—!□ 
what form does this mineral chiefly occur 1 
10 
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like cacholong; i;or striped, like onyx and a^ato. It also 
differs from all these in exhibiting^ marks of internal mamilla* 
ry concretions, when held betu^een the eye and the lig^ht* 

Chalcedony is often called by jewellers, white carnellan. 

it is fonnd in the cavities of roclts, as amygdaloid, porphy 
ry, greenstone, and basalt, 

Localitus. Its foreign localities are very numcrons, bin 
the linest specimens are said to be found in Corn wall, Eng. 
and the Faroe Lslands. 

V. 8. East'Haven, Con.; specimens fine, and well char¬ 
acterized .—SilliMaiL Deerfield and Middlefield, Mass.; 
Counties of Perry, Athens, Hocking, fee. Ohio,“A^im/er. 
Little Britain, Lancaster County, Penn.; very beautiful.— 
Oonrad- Several places in Missouri. Near P^pton Plain, 
also on Pracknes Mountain, and in Sussex County, N. J. ■ 
Lynn, on Nahanl beach, Mass. 

Uses, Chalcedony bears a fine polish, and is considerably 
esteemed, under the name of white carnelian, as an ornamen¬ 
tal stone for watch seals, snuff boxes, &c. 

The ancients engraved upon it, and there are still extant 
several master-pieces of the art, on this stone. One of the 
best is the celebrated Dyonesian bull, by Hijilus. 

yarieiy 2 . okyx . 

l^xUnial chihracier^. Colours, milk white and opake, and 
bluish white and translucent, alternating with each other. 

The onyx, so far as we have been able to ascertain, is a 
striped chalcedonic stone, consisting of aliernate layers of 
opake milk-white chalcedony, or cache long, and of the com¬ 
mon bluish, translucent chalcedony. 

Good specimens of the onyx may oflen be found at the 
present time among the obsolete and neglected articles which 
are thrown aside in every jeweller^s shop. 

Yaruty 3. c ac h o l o n o . 

ExUrnal characters. Colour, milk white; occurs in layers 
with chalcedony; or sometimes incrusiing or penetrating it; 
opake, or, as it runs into chalcedony, translucent; hardness 
equal to quartz; lustre pearly ; subject to disintegration. 

This is merely a white aud opake variety of chalcedony, 
into w hich it passes by Insensible shades. In polished speci- 
mens of chalcedony, specks of cacholong are often seen. 


Is it a coroTiion mineral 7—Whai are its usea?—What is the appearance 
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hocolities. On the borders of the river Cach,* in Bucha- 
ria, with chalcedony. In the Faroe Islands, Elba, Spain, &c. 

U. S. Deerfield, Mass, (with chalcedony}* Pittsfield, 
Mass. Greenstone rocks. Con. 

Variety 4. saud. 

This is chalcedony of a deep rich, reddish brown colour ; 
by transmitted light approaching to blood led.— PhilliyB. 

This is most probably a variety of carnelian, but is permit* 
ted to remain here, that the varieties forming the sardonyx 
may be near each other* 

teles 6* sARooxvx. Cyclop, 

Hzlernal characters. Colours, alternately bluish, white 
and red; consisting of stript>s or layers of onyx and sard. 

Systematic writers do not agree as to what constitutes onyx 
and sardonyx. 

Jameson says, the onyx is formed of white and brown stripes 
of chalcedony. 

Aiken thinks, tiial two or more plates of any of the varie¬ 
ties of chalcedony form the onyx. 

Haay at.d Cleveland call that variety of agate, on which the 
different colours are arranged in distinct parallel stripes or 
2:0 nes, onyx agate. 

Phillips agrees with Jameson in respect to onyx, and says 
that sardonyx consists of sard and alternate layers of onyx, or 
milk-white chalcedony. 

Ilauy and Cleveland, define sardonyx, to be a reddish yel¬ 
low variety of chalcedony, &c. 

Amidst this confusion, it appeared desirable that the ancient 
distinctions should be adopt^, if they could he asceTtained, 
and it appears from Rees^ Cyclop, article Gems, that the stone 
anciently called onyx, w-as one which agreed with the above 
description of that variety, and that the sardonyx consisted ol 
alternate stripes of sard and onyx, or sard and chalcedony, or 
both. 

This account agrees with that of Calinet, who says that sar* 
donyx is sardius united to onyx. 

Onyx and sardonyx have been employed by ancient, as well 
as modern artists, for executing those gems in relief, called 
Cameos; the different colours enabling the artist to display 
his taste and skill with most exquisite effect. Thus if a white 


* Cach, whence the name- 
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translucent zone be next to one of sard, the red ground will 
impart a beautiful flesh-red colour to the face, and if a white 
opake zone comes next above the translucent one, as in the 
onyx, this may be converted into drapery, &c. 

Many celebrated productions of this kind are still preserved, 
and among tliem there are in the Royal Library at Paris, the 
following. The apotheosis of Augustus, of two brown and 
two white layers, being an oval of eleven inches by nine. 
The celebrated Brunswick Vase, representing Ceres in search 
of Proserpiiie. Agrippina and her two children, the stone 
consisting of two layers, brown and white. The quarrel of 
Minerva with Neptune, three layers. Venus on a sea-horse, 
surrounded by Cupids, the layers being black and white; see 
Rees^ Cyclopedia. 

Species 7. heliotrope.* floodstone. 

External characters. Colour, deep green, peculiarly rich 
and pleasant to the eye, interspersed with blood red, or yellow¬ 
ish spots, or dots; fracture conchoidal; translucent oil the 
edges; lustre glistening and resinous : sp. gr. 2.63. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but loses its colour. 

Composition. Silex 84; alumine 7.5; oxide of iron 5.— 
Thomsdorf 

Distinctive characters. It differs from jasper by its translu- 
cency, and from this and most other minerals by the richness 
and peculiarity of its colours. 

It is called bloodstone, from the appearance of the red spots 
and sometimes oriental jasper, because the finest varieties 
come from the east. These spots appear to be fine red 
jasper. 

Localities. Siberia, Iceland, Bohemia, Faroe Islands, Scot¬ 
land, and India. 

ll S. Near Troy, N. Y —C. U. Shepard. 

Uses. Fine specimens are highly esteemed as an orna¬ 
mental stone, for seals, snuff-boxes, rings, &c. 

Artists who have engraved on (his stone, have sometimes 
availed themselves of its peculiar arrangement of colours to 
produce striking effects. Thus there exists in the royal col¬ 
lection at Paris, a bust of Christ on a heliotrope, in which the 
drops of blood are represented by the natural red spots on the 
stone. 

• From two Greek words, signifying spotted with suns. 


How are cameos formed ?—Why is the heliotrope called bloodstone 1 
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Yaritty 1, plasma.* 

External characters. Colour, green, with yellow and 
white spots* fracture conchoidal; lustre feebly resinous; 
tnanslucent; harder than quartz. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes whitish and 
opake. 

Composition. Silex 98.75; alumine 0.25; iron 0.5.— 
Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. The green is not so rich and plea¬ 
sant as that of heliotrope. It is darker than chrysoprase, and 
its translucency will distinguish it from jasper. 

Localities. Italy and the Levant; Moravia, Mount Olym¬ 
pus, Prussia, and South America. 

It was worn as an ornamental stone by the Romans, and is 
still esteemed. 

Variety 2. CHRYsoPRASE.f 

External characters. Colour, apple green; occurs in small 
masses-; fracture conchoidal; translucent, lustre glimmering; 
hardness a little less than that of flint: sp. gr. 3. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes opake and 
white. 

Composition. Silex 96.17; lime 0.83; alumine 0.08; oxide 
of iron 0.08; oxide of nickel 1.0.— Klaproth, 

Distinctive characters. Its colour is a little lighter and more 
lively than those of heliotrope or plasma, and it is without 
spots. The lustre of prase is vitreous, and its fracture uneven 
and quartzose. 

Localities. Lower Siberia, in veins with chalcedony. 

U. S. Newfane, N. H.; colour, apple green, amorphous. 

Use.s. It is highly prized as a gem; ringstones of the finest 
quality being sometimes sold for 20 guineas. Its high price 
has produced excellent imitations in paste. 

Species S , CARNELIAN.J 

External characters. Colours, red of different shades, from 
light flesh-red, to dark blood-red, passing into greenish brown, 
and bright yellow; fracture perfectly conchoidal; lustre, 
glimmering; translucent or semi-transparent; occurs in 
rounded masses, also reniform and in thin plates. 

♦Plasmtu Greek—engraviiiR; lx^.aji8e the ancients engraved on it 

t Prom tne Greek, a superior kind of prase, 

t Prom its resemblance to the colour of flesh. 


What is the colour of chrysoprase I—What is its nscl —Whence comes 
name camelian 1 


10’ 
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Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns opake and loses 
its colour. 

Composition. Silcx 94; alumine 3.5 ; lime 1.5; oxide of 
iron 0.75.— IVmdheim. 

Distinctive characters. Carnelian can only be distinguished 
by its colours, and in some specimens it is difficult to decide 
whether it belongs to chalcedony, agate, jasper, or carnelian. 
Indeed, in many specimens all these varieties are blended to¬ 
gether, and insensibly pass into each other. Specimens pro¬ 
perly called carnelian, are often spotted with opake jasper, 
striped, or clouded with cacholong, <S:c. 

In making carnelian a species, convenience to the learner 
has been consulted, rather than the dictates of authority. 

It is found with chalcedony, agate, and jasper. 

Localities. India, Arabia, Siberia, and almost every other 
country. The finest comes from India. 

IJ. S. Ne.ar Lake Superior. At the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and at Herculaneum, Missouri. Deerfield, Mass. 

Uses. Some of the finest specimens of antique engraving, 
are on carnelian, and the purest and most transparent stones 
of this kind, are still found among these remains of ancient 
art. Hence it has been supposed that the ancients possessed 
the art of improving the beauty of their carnelians, by some 
process now unknown. 

The number of ancient engraved carnelians still preserved, 
is very numerous, and hence it is inferred that this stone was 
preferred to all others for this purpose. 

Species 9. agate. 

External characters. Agate is an aggregate of a variety 
of silicious sqbstances, each of which maintains, more or less, 
its own character and colour in the mass. The minerals of 
which agate is composed, are chalcedony, cacholong, quartz, 
amethyst, carnelian, heliotrope, jasper, and common opal. 

In general, only two or three of these minerals are present 
in a single specimen, and occasionally specimens of agate oc¬ 
cur mostly composed of chalcedony, which generally, indeed, 
is the principal ingredient. 

The variety of colours which the agate presents, depends 
chiefly on the number and kind of the simple minerals which 
compose it. Some specimens are dotted or clouded with red 
carnelian; or striped like the onyx, alternately with chalced- 


Where is carmjlian found?—Is it a common stone?—How does agate 
differ from carnelian ?—How is agate formed ? 
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ony and cacholong; or in some parts opake, with the pres¬ 
ence of jasper, &c. The varieties depend on the arrangement 
of the colours. 

Variety 1. ribbon agate. 

It consists of parallel layers of several simple minerals, as 
chalcedony, cacholong, jasper, &c. alternating with each 
other. 

Variety 2. brecciated agate. 

This beautiful variety is composed of the angular fragments 
of other varieties, united into masses by a silicious cement. 

Locality. Saxony, in a metallic vein. 

Variety 3. fortification agate. 

It consists of a centre of one colour, for instance of red car- 
nelian, surrounded by zigzag angular lines of other colours, 
as of white cacholong, chalcedony, &c.; the whole resem¬ 
bling, with the help of the imagination, a fortification. 

Variety 4. mocha-stone, moss agate. 

It is formed of a translucent exterior, with internal appear¬ 
ances like vegetable fibres, as roots, moss, or trees. These 
perhaps were once real vegetables, changed to stone by the 
infiltration of silicious particles. 

Dr. MacCullock, as stated by Mr. Phillips, has instituted 
an inquiry into the nature of the vegetable appearances in the 
varieties of agate, and from which he concludes that they are 
owing to the existence of real plants in the stone. 

Agates are found in porphyry, amygdaloid, greenstone, 
and serpentine, generally accompanied with chalcedony, car- 
nelian, &c. 

Localities. Oberstein, in Germany. Saxony, Silesia, Ita¬ 
ly, Scotland; also in many places in England,,most other 
countries. 

The most beautiful are said to come from Oberstein, in 
Germany. 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md. In most of the greenstone 
hills, in New-Jersey. East-Haven, Conn. Also at Wood¬ 
bury, Conn. Deerfield, Mass., composed of chalcedony, car- 
nelian, sardonyx, and cacholong.— Hitchcock. Also, in Geor¬ 
gia, Missouri, and Indiana. Cumberland, R. I., beautiful. 

Uses. The hardness of agate, and the great variety and 
beauty of its colours, have brought it into extensive demand, 


What are the principal varietiea of agate 7 
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both for useful and ornamental purposes. It is employed for 
mortars, snufl*boxes, seals, beads, &c. 

The ancients employed it for engravings, and some fine 
cameos still exist on this stone. 

Species 10. jasper. 

Jasper, like carnelian, chalcedony, and agate, is chiefly 
composed of silex: but it always contains a greater propor¬ 
tion of iron, and hence instead of being translucent, like these 
minerals, it is always opake. 

This species is subdivided into the following varieties. 

Variety 1. common jasper. 

External characters. Colours, red, yellow, and brown, of 
different shades, often variously intermixed; also greenish, 
bluish, or nearly black, and sometimes white; occurs in 
amorphous masses of various dimensions; lustre dull, or 
slightly resinous; fracture conchoidal; entirely opake: sp. 
gr. -2.70. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns whitish. 

Composition. Silex 75; alumine 0.5; lime 0.02; iron 13. 
— Kirwan. 

Distmetive characters. Jasper is distinguished from car¬ 
nelian, heliotrope, hornstone, and opal, by its opacity; jaspery 
iron ore is heavier than jasper, and blackens tmder the blow 
pipe; pitchstone is fusible. 

Variety 2. striped jasper, ribbon jasper. 

External characters. Colours, red, yellow, green, gray, or 
bro\vn, arranged in stripes or bands, sometimes in spots or 
veins. 

Locality. Beautiful specimens are found in the Uralian 
mountains. 

Variety 3. Egyptian jasper. 

External characters. Colours, brown, red, and yellow of 
various shades, the yellow often light, approaching to cream 
colour. These colours are arranged in irregular zones, or 
in spots, or dentritic delineations. It occurs in rounded or 
ovate masses, with a brownish or nearly black and rough ex¬ 
ternal coat. 

This variety is well characterized by the globular shapes 
of the masses, and their dark, rough, exteriors. 

What are the uses of agate?—^What is jasper chiefly composed of?— 
How does jasper difler from carnelian ?—What are the principal varietice 
of jasper? 
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Localities. It is found in vast abundance, in Egypt, be¬ 
tween Grand Cairo and the Red Sea. 

Variety 4. voKC'ELxi^ jasper. 

External characters. Colours, gray, or bluish gray, mixed 
with red, or yellowish, bluish, and brick red, variously inter¬ 
mixed in spots, clouds, or dots; occurs massive; structure 
sometimes slaty; fracture imperfectly conchoidal; lustre 
glistening, with the aspect of certain porcelains; scratches 
glass; opake; brittle; softer than the other varieties: sp. gr. 
2 . 6 . 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a black scoria. 

Composition. Silex 60.75; alumine 27.25; potash 3.66; 
magnesia 3.00; oxide of iron 2.50.— Rose. 

It is found in the vicinity of coal mines, which have once 
been in a state of combustion ; and is considered as shale al¬ 
tered by heat. In some specimens there are evident marks 
of vitrification. 

Localities. Mount Brasset, in France; and at Madely, 
Dudley, and Staflbrdshire, in England. 

Variety 5. ruin jasper. 

External characters. Colours various, but generally the 
ground is some tint of brown, with different coloured delinea¬ 
tions resembling ruined buildings; nearly or quite opake. 

When ground and polished, it is sometimes a very beautiful 
mineral. 

Species 11 . hornstone. 

External characters. Colour, grayish or yellowish white, 
also with shades of green, or brown; occurs in masses, no¬ 
dules, and amorphous concretions; transparent, passing into 
nearly opake; lustre glimmering and somewhat waxy: less 
hard than quartz; fracture conchoidal: sp. gr. 2.6. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns opake. 
Composition. Silex 71.3; alumine 15.3; protoxide of iron 
9.3; and a trace of lime.— Faraday. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles compact felspar, and 
petro silex, but these are both fusible. It is less hard than 
flint, and commonly of a higher colour. Jasper is opake. 

Hornstone is sometimes yseudomorphous. 

Wood-hornstone, is wood petrified by hornstone. It has 
the form and texture of wood. 


What is the composition of jasper 7—What are the colours of hornstone 1 
—What is its composition 7 
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Hornstone is found in veins, in primitive mountainsj also in 
nodules in limestone. 

Localities. Bavaria, in limestone ; Sweden, where it forms 
the basis of porphyry, and in most other countries. 

XI S. Middlebuiy, Cornwall, Br id port, Orwell, and West* 
Haven, Yer. Near Suratog^a Springfs, K. Y. also in Albany 
county, at Bethlehem, and at Bern, N. Y. West side of the 
Blue Ridge, containing carbonate of copper, and near Ealti- 
more, Md. West Goshen, and KewHn, Penn. 


Species 14. jeffeuso.vitk.* Ke&tlng. 


External characlers. Colour, dark olive green, passing 
into brown ; occurs in crystalline masses ; translucent on tjje 
edges j cleavage in several directions which appear to be 
incompatible with each other; streak light green; lustre on 
the planes of cleavage semi^metallic, on the cross fracture 
resinous; hardness equal to flu or: sp. gr, 3.55. 

Chemical character. Fusible into a black globule. 

Conipcsilio?h Silex 56; lime 15.1; alumine 0.2; pro¬ 
toxide of manganese 13.5; peroxide of iron 10 ; oxide of zinc 
10.— Keating* 

Localities. Franklin iron works, N. J. in small masses, 
imbedded in Franklinite. 


Species 15. JKNiTE.f yexite 


External characUfs* Colou rs, hroiMi, or bi'ownisli black; 
occurs amorphous, and in prismatic crystals; form the four- 
sided prism, terminated by four-sided pyramids; sometimes 
the prism is rhombic; also in eight-sided prisms terminated 
by eight-sided pyramids, and in fibrous masses; structure 
foliate; lustre glistening and resinous, or somewhat metal* 
lie; opake; scratches glass, and gives sparks with steel: sp. 
gr. about 4. 


Fig. 95. 




Chemical characUrs. Fusible into an opake black globulc+ 
which is magnetic. 


♦ In lionnur of Pres. Jefier&on. 

tin commemoration of die baitle of Jena. 


Wheitce does Joffersonite obtain its name "J—What are the characters of 
jenite. 
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Composition. Silex 30; oxide of iron 57.5; lime 12.5.— 
Vauqmlin. 

Distinctive characters. Blende, which it resembles in co¬ 
lour, is infusible; hornblende, and epidote are of less specific 
gravity. 

Localities. Elba, in two places, Siberia and Norway. It 
is found with iron ore, augite, and epidote. It is a very rare 
mineral. 

U* S. Chatham, Conn. First shown to be jenite by Prof. 
Torrey, of New York. 

Species 16. cmloropal. 

External characters. Colour, pistachio green; occurs 
massive; fracture conchoidal, or earthy; translucent on the 
edges, or opake; hardness about equal to that of fluor; brittle: 
sp. gr. from 1.7 to 2. 

Composition. Silex 46; oxide of iron 35.30; manganese 2; 
alumine I; water 18; potash a trace.— Brandes. 

This substance is very remarkable on account of its mag¬ 
netic property. When taken from the ground it breaks rea¬ 
dily into pieces resembling parallelepipeds; the upper end and 
two adjoining lateral edges, having the opposite magnetic 
poles. 

Localities. Hungary, associated with opal. 

Species 17. garnet. 

The garnet family includes several species which are com¬ 
posed of nearly the same elements, but in different propor¬ 
tions. All the varieties agree in occurring in dodecahedral 
crystals, when crystallized at all. 

Variety 1. precious garnet, almandine. 

External characters. Colour, red, mixed more or less with 
violet or blue, sometimes blood, or cherry red; occurs in 
crystals; form the dodecahedron, with its varieties; crystals 
sometimes flattened into tables; also granular; structure 
imperfectly lamellar; lustre shining vitreous; fracture con¬ 
choidal ; brittle; translucent, or nearly transparent; scratches 
quartz: sp. gr. 4. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a black globule, which 
is often magnetic. 

Composition. Silex 35.75; oxide of iron 36; alumine 
27.25 ; oxide of manganese 0.25.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Spinelle ruby, which it resembles 
in colour, is infusible. Titanite, which often closely resem- 


Whatarethe colours of garnet'?—How is garnet distinguished firom 
spinelle ruby'? 
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bias garnet, is by itself infusible^ and its crystalline form is 
different. Hyacinth and leucite are both infasiblcj the latter 
is white. 

Almandine is found in primitive rocks, as granite and mica 
slate, 

hocalities. Pegu, Eohemiaj Hungary, Piedmont, Siberia, 
Alps, &c. 

The most beautiful come from Sirian, the capital of Pegu, 
and are called Sirian garnets. 

U. S. Hanover, N. H. Bethel and Royallon, Ver. Go¬ 
sh en, Conn. Newlin, Penn, 

The precious garnet is cut and polished for jewelry, and is 
much worn at the present day for ringstones, breast-pins, &c. 

When set, garnets are easily distinguished from spinelle, 
and red sapphire, by their more intense colour, turbidness, and 
sombre aspect. 

The garnet was highly esteemed by the ancients as an Of’ 
namental stone, under the name of carhuncle. Some beauti¬ 
ful specimens of ancient skill on this stone, are still preserved. 
The Dog Sirius, engraved on the precious garnet, is said to 
be the greatest master-piece existing, in point of deep work 
and fi n is h. It is i n the col le ction o f the Du k e of Ma rlborou gh. 
Among the more modern works on this stone is a head of 
Louis XIIL preserved in the Kational Museum, at Paris. 

In Bohemia, garnets are obtained by a regular system of 
mining, and when cut and polished, constitute an article of 
commerce, by which an extensive class of people arc main¬ 
tained. 

After the garnets are collected, they are passed through 
vessels pierced with apertures of different diameters, by which 
means they are sorted into six diderent sizes. Of the largest 
size it takes 32 to weigh an ounce; of tlie next about 40, 75, 
110, 1G5, 250, and 400, to an ounce. 

The art of cutting and boring these stones occupies a great 
number of men. 

The boring is done with a diamond fixed to the end of a 
small rod of metal The garnet being properly placed and 
fixed, it is bored by turning the diamond with a bow and string. 
A worlcman can pierce 150 per day. 

The large pyrope garnets are cut aud polished on a disc 
of sandstone with emery. Of these a workman will finish 30 
per day. 


What was tlie precious ear net formerly called?—Give some account of 
the method of cutting and polishing precious garnets in Bohemia. 
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This art is carried to very great perfection in Bohemia. 
In the town of Waldkirck, alone, there are no less than 24 
mills, and 140 master-workmen, occupied in manufacturing 
this article of commerce.— Rees:^ Cyclop. 


Variety 2. common garnet. 

External characters. Colours, red, yellowish red, brownish 
red, or dark brown; occurs crystallized and massive; form 
the dodecahedron, with its modifications; opake, or feebly 
translucent; structure lamellar, or granular; fracture uneven; 
lustre glistening; brittle; less hard than the precious garnet; 
sp. gr. 3.69, to 3.76. 

Fig. 96. 



Fig. 97. 


Fig. 96. The dodecahedron with rhombic 
faces, which is the primitive form, and is the 
most common form under which the garnet ap¬ 
pears. 



Fig. 97. The same, with the edges truncated. 


Fiir. 93. 



Fig. 98. A solid with twenty-four trapezoid¬ 
al faces, forming the trapezoidal garnet, a form 
under which it sometimes appears. 


The garnet sometimes has 36, 48, or even 60 faces. 
Chemical characters. Fusible with more ease than the 


precious garnet, into a black, or greenish glass. 

Composition, Silex 43; alumine 16; lime 20; oxide of 
.iron \i').-^Vauquelin. 

It is a curious circumstance that the precious garnet should 
be nearly transparent, with almost 40 per cent, of iron, while 
the present variety is opake, with only 16 per cent, of the same 
metal. 

Distinctive characters. It differs from the precious garnet 
; in being opake, darker coloured, more easily fusible, and not 
so hard. 


What are the colours and forms of the common garnet 7 
11 
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l!; is mostly found in primitive rocks. 

Localities. The common garnet is found in almost every 
section of comitry where primitive rocks occur. Its foreign 
localities are too numerous to mention. 

U. tS. Iladdam, Chatham, Munroe* Bolton, Lyme, and 
Washington, Conn. Newbury, Bedford, Plainfield, end Cum¬ 
min gton, Vt. iincrior of North Carolina, as large as a child^s 
head.— Maclvrc. Barren hills, Penn, in dodecahedrons \vith 
truncated edges, sometimes live inches in diameter.— 
lo7L Brunswick and Topsham, Maine. New Fane, Vt 
Hanover, N. H. Carlisle, Mass. Also, at Boxborough, 
Fianklin Furnace, N. J. 

Variel]/ 3. vyrope. 

Lxtenml characters. Colour, red, oflen dark blood'fed, 
witli a tinge of yellow by the transmitted light; occurs in 
rounded angular grains, but never in crystals; transparent, or 
translucent; lustre splendent: vitreous; fracture conchoidal; 
scratches quartz : sp, gr. 3.9. 

Ckemical characters. Fusible into a black glass: tinges 
borax green. 

ComposUiort. Silex 40; alurnine 2S.5; magnesia 10; 
oxide of iron and manganese 10-75 .—KlaprolL 

DisihicHve charactej'S. Dilfers from the other varieties, in 
never occurring in crystals. When poHshed, its yellowish 
tinge and greater transpaiency distinguish it from almandine. 

It is found in serpentine and alluvial deposites. 

Localities. Saxony, and Bohemia; also at Fly, in Scot¬ 
land, 

U. S. Chester county, Pa. Its colour is fine dark red,— 
Lea. 

Werner considered the present variety as nearly allied to 
the pyrope of the ancients, mentioned by the same name by 
Pliny and Ovid. 

w Varietr/ 4. gross ular.* 

External characiers. Colour, green, of several shades; 
occurs in crystals of the same form as common garnet; 
translucent; faces of the crystals smooth and shining: sp. 
gr. 3.37. 

Composition. Bilex 44 ; alurnine 8.50 ; lime 33.50 ; ox¬ 
ide of iron 12.—Klaproih. 

Locality. Siberia. 

* French, Gooseberry', from its green colour ? 

In what kind of rock is the common aarnel found"?—What is pyrope t— 
What is grossular, and why is it so called? 
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Variety 5. aplome. 

External characters. Colours, deep brouTi, or orange 
brown ; occurs in rhombic dodecahedrons, the faces of which 
are striated parallel to their shorter diagonals; fracture un¬ 
even; scratches quartz; nearly opake: sp. gr. 3.44. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a black glass. 

Composition. Silex 40; alumine 20; lime 14.5; oxide 
of iron 14.5 ; oxide of manganese 2.— Laugier. 

Distinctive characters. The direction of its striae differs 
from those of common garnet, and its specific gravity is less; 
in other respects they are much alike. 

Localities. Siberia, and probably in Saxony. 

Variety 6. manganesian garnet. 

External characters. Colours, deep hyacinth, or brown¬ 
ish red; occurs in dodecahedral crystals and massive; frac¬ 
ture imperfectly conchoidal; lustre vitreous. 

Chemical characters. Fusible alone ; with borax and ni¬ 
tre, givt^s a violet globule. 

Composition. Silex 35; alumine 14; oxide of manganese 
35; oxide of iron 14.— Klaproth. 

It is singular that a substance differing so much in com¬ 
position from common garnet, should take its form and co¬ 
lour. 

Locality. Franconia. 

U. S. Nine miles from Philadelphia, Penn., in masses 
from 1 pound to I GO pounds.— Jessup. Corker’s Hook, N. Y. 
Jones’ Eddy, near Bath, Maine. 

Variety 7. mel.anite 

External characters. Colours, black or grayish black; oc¬ 
curs in rhombic dodecahedrons ; often with truncated edges; 
fracture imperfectly conchoidal; lustre shining and resinous; 
opake: sp. gr. 3.7. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a brilliant black globule. 

Composition. Silex 35; alumine 6; lime 32; oxide of 
iron 25 ; oxide of manganese 0.4.— Klaproth. 

Localities. Near Vesuvius in Italy. Bohemia, and in the 
iron mines of Lapmark. 

U. S. Germantown, Penn, in gneiss ; also, at Morris’ 
Hill, near the Philadelphia water works. 


What is aplome?—How docs the manirane«ian garnet difler from the 
common one ? 
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Variety 8. colophonite. 

External characters. Colours, blackish or yellowish brown, 
brownish black, or greenish; occurs in grains or in masses, 
composed of grains slightly adhering; also in rhombic dode¬ 
cahedrons; opake or slightly translucent; aspect resinous, 
and often beautifully iridiscent: sp. gr. 4. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns black ; with bo¬ 
rax gives a green glass. 

Composition. Silex 38; lime 20 ; alumine 6; protoxide 
of iron 25.20; water 0.33.— Seyhert. 

This specimen was from Willsborough, N. Y. 

Localities. Arundel, in Norway, in a bed of magnetic 
iron; also in Ceylon and Italy. 

(I S. Willsborough, N. Y. It forms a vein five feet wide, 
in a hornblende rock, and is so plentiful, that by blasting, hun¬ 
dreds of tons may be. obtained. It is easily distinguishable 
from all other minerals, by the variety and brilliancy of its 
colours, and by its peculiar resinous aspect. It is composed 
of small distinct concretions, which may often be separated, 
even by shaking it in the hand.— Hall. 

Variety 9. TOPAzoi.erE.i 

External characters. Colours, topaz yellow, or greenish ; 
occurs in dodecahedrons; transparent or translucent. 

Composition. Silex 37 : alumine 2; lime 29; glucine 4 ; 
iron 25 ; manganese 2.— Boncoisin. 

Locality. Mussa, in Piedmont. 

Species 18. CINNAMON STONE.+ 

External characters. Colours, red, brownish red, yellow¬ 
ish brown, and orange; occurs in fissile masses, and in splin¬ 
tery fragments; transparent or translucent; fracture imper- 
fectlv conchoidal; lu.strc shining, resinous; sometimes occurs 
in dodecahedral crystals; scratches quartz slightly: sp. gr. 3.0. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with ebullition, into a dark 
green translucent glass. 

Composition. Silex 38.8; alumine 21.2; lime 31.25; ox¬ 
ide of iron O.G.— Klaproth. 

Distinctire characters. The fusible varieties of garnet 

♦ From the Greek, signifying resin coloured. 

+ From iis being similar m colour to topaz. 

t From its colour being that of cinnamon. 


Wbat is colophonite, and why is it so called?—^Whnl is topazolite?— 
. Whence comes the name cinnamon stone ?—What is the composition ci 
cinnamon stone 7 
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melt into dark opake g-lobules, and are generally cry^llketl 
The present species is translucent when melted, and is rarely 
found in crystals. 

Localities. Ceylon, in the sands, and in Brazil. 

U. S. Boxborough, Mass.— Nut ML 

Variety L romanzovite. 

Exitmal ckaraciers. Colours, brown, brownish black, or 
blacky occurs compact or in crystalline plates, which indicate 
the dodecahedron j fracture conc.hoidal; lustre oily; scratches 
glass j brittle; streak yellow: sp. gr. 3.60. 

ChtMcal chatmUTB. Fusible into a dark globule. 

Composition. Silex 41.^2 ; alumine 24.1; lime 24.8; ox¬ 
ide of iron 7.02; magnesia and oxide of manganese 0.92 loss 
J ,98.— Nordenskwld. 

Localities, Kimito, in Finland, in limestone. 


'Species 19. i doc rase.* vesuvian.t 
External characters. Colours, yeilo^vish o r brownish green, 
reddish yellow, or blackish brown; occurs massive, but more 
commonly in crystals; form, the four-sided prism, terminated 
by four sided pyramids, or it sometimes assumes an eight¬ 
sided prism, by truncation of the lateral edges of the four-sided 
prism; the angles of the summits being aka truncated ; cleav¬ 
age parallel to all the planes of the prism: cross fracture 
small conchoidal; scratches felspar ; transnarent or translu¬ 
cent: sp. gr. 3, 

Fi^ 99. 

Fig, 99. A right four-sided prism, with a 
square base. This is the primitive form. 


Fi^. ItX). 




Fig. 100. The four-sided prism with the late¬ 
ral edges truncated, forming an eight-sided prism, 
With unequal sides. The edges of the summits 
are also truncated. 


* Idocrase, a mixed figure, in allusion to its form, 
t Vesuvian, because it was found at Vesuvius. 


Docs idocrase occur in crystals, or in masses ?—What are the forms of 
ha crystals? 


11 
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Chemical characUrs, Fusible, with ebullkiou, into a trails- 
lucent g'lass. 

Compontion. (That of Vesiuhiis,) silex 35.50 ■ alumine 
33 ; lime 22.25; oxides of iron 7Klaproth. 

{hstinctivt characters. Pargasite, which it resembles, lias 
not its translucency, and fuses into a white enamel. Grossular, 
the variety of garnet which it most resembles in colour, oc- 
f‘iirs in dodecahedrons. Olivine and chrysolite are infusible. 
Epidote, which resembles it in crystalline form and colour, 
wants its Iransparehcy, and is only fusible in part. 

It is found both in volcanic and in primitive rocks, 

Localiiieii. Vesuvius and Etna, Siberia, Piedmont, St. 
Gothard, Norway. 

V. K Wijircester, Mass, in four-sided prisms, of a brown 
colour—Salisbury, Conn,-— SiUiaian. Cumberland, 
R. r.— Robm^on, Amity, N, Y, Newton, N. J. 

Uses* At Naples it is cut into ring-stones, and sold under 
various names, ag chrysolite, hyacinth, &.c.-^Jamesou. 

Variety 1. eg n ran. 

Exlernal characters. Colour, deep brown; occurs in 
tals in the form of right four-sided prisms, with the lateral 
edges sometimes truncated; crystals deeply striated; trans¬ 
lucent ; lustre shining, vitreous. It also occurs massive, com¬ 
posed of prismatic concretions; scratches felspar: sp. gr. 3.29. 

Okemical characters. Fusible, into a blebby glass. 

Contpositio 7 L Silex 41; alumine 22; lime 22; iron 0; 
manganese 2; potash 1.— Borkaw.shi 

Localitp. Eger, in Bohemia, hence the name. 

Species 20. n k u lex it e.* 

EAUermd characters. Colour, gmy, with a greenish or yel¬ 
lowish tinge: occurs in rectangular crystals, nearly in form 
of a cube, also tabular; surfaces rough and dull; nearly 
opake ; fracture uneven, splintery; scratches glass; structure 
imperfectly roHated; crystals commonly aggregated : sp. gr. 3. 

Chemical characiers. Suflers no change without a flux. 
With borax, melts into a brownish glass. 

Coviposiiion* Silex 29.5: alumine 14..5; lime 27,55; 
oxide of iron 12.2; water G: magnesia U.25 : potash and 
loss lO.—Fnrhs. 

LomlUp. Fassa in the Tyrol. 

* After the chemist, Gehlen. 


i-« thf* tise of j1of!raae 7—What is the appearance of gchlenite, and 
whrin'e f-unies (1;^ annie 1 
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Species 21. prehnite.* 

External characters. C6lours, pale green, or greenish 
white; occurs in crystalline masses of a fibrous radiating 
structure; also in distinct crysUils, with four, six, or eight 
sides, and of a tabular form; translucent; in thin pieces trans¬ 
parent; fracture splintery; lustre shining; scratches glass: 
sp. gr. from 2.6. to 3.1. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with intumescence, into a 
pale porous glass. Electric by heat. 

Composition. Silex 48.8; alumine 30.33; lime 18.33; 
oxide of iron 5.66; water 1.88.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Beryl, which it resembles in colour, 
is much harder and infusible; stilbite never has the green 
tinge of prehnite. Zeolite forms a jelly with acids, and from 
felspar it differs entirely in structure. 

Prehnite, though always the result of crystallization, often 
appears massive in consequence of the close and confused 
aggregation of'its crystals. It generally consists on one side, 
of tuberous, warty excrescences, composed of minute crystals, 
with shining faces, or of granular concretions composed of 
radiating fibrous crystals, joined together. The other side of 
the mass or crust, is generally corroded and black. 

Variety 1. kaupholite.I 

External characters. Colour, white, or yellowish white; 
occurs crystallized in small rhombic tables; transparent; 
lustre glistening and pearly. 

Eig.lOl. 


O Fig. 101. A rhomboidal plate, the common 
form. 

Composition. Silex 48; alumine 24; lime 23; oxide of 
iron 4.— Vanqinelin. 

Prehnite is found chiefly in secondary rocks, as amygdaloid, 
greenstone,.hornblende, rock, &c. 

Localities. Cape of Good Hope, where it was first dis¬ 
covered by Col. Prehn ; Tuscany, Tyrol, many places in Scot¬ 
land, and in England. 

* In honour of Col. Prehn, ii8 discoverer, 
t From the Greek, signifying a light stone. 


What is the colour and appearance of prehnite? 
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U. S. Scotch Plains, Paterson, and ne^ir Newark, N. J. 
At the latter place, maescs are found near a foot in diameter. 
— Torre}/. Staten Island, N. Y. New-Haven, Berlin, Wood¬ 
bury, Simsbury, Granby, Farmington, Hartford, and Windsor, 
Conn. Brookfield, Watertown, and Charlestown, Mass. At 
the latter place, in hexagonal tables.— Waterhouse. Bellows 
Falls, Ver 


Species 22. stilbite.* 


E.clernal characters. Colours, w’hite, gray, yellowish, 
brownish, orange red and brick red; occurs crystallized in 
the form of four-sided prisms, which is the primitive form; 
also variously modified by truncation. Sometimes it is com¬ 
pressed into the form of a table, and sometimes it assumes 
the form of a six-sided prism. It terminates in four-sided 
pyramids, often with truncated angles ; translucent or trans¬ 
parent; structure foliated in one direction; yields to the knife ; 
lustre pearly; crystals sometimes slender and fasciculated; 
sp. gr; 2.5. 


Pig. 102. 



Fig. 102. A four-sided prism, terminated by four¬ 
sided pyramids, the faces of which are set on the 
angles of the prism. This is a common form. 



Chemical characters. Fusible into a blebby, colourless 
glass. 

Composition. Silex 50.24; alumine 29.3; lime 9.46*; 
water 10.— Vauqmlin. 

Distinctive characters. Zeolite, which it resembles, forms 
a jelly with acids, and becomes electric by heat. Prehnite is 
harder than stilbite, and has not its pearly lustre. Stilbite is 
foliated, wliich is not the case with prehnite. 

Stilbite is found in the fissures of primitive rocks. It is also 
associated with zeolite, chabasie, and carbonate of lime, in 
secondary rocks. 

Localities. Dauphiny, of a pale straw-colour. Arendal, 
in Norway. Iceland, Scotland. Giant’s Causeway, and in 
the Faroe Islands. 

U. S. Woodbury, Conn. Deerfield, Mass, associated with 
chabasie.— Hitchcock. Scotch Plains, N. J. in four-sided 


♦ A peculiar lustre. 


What are the colours and crystalline forms of stilbite. 
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prisms, and six-sided tables.— Pierce. Torre^. WestFarmsi 
N. Y. pale and deep red. Hadlyme, Conn. Bellows Falls^ 
Vt Often in the greenstone range through Conn. 

Specks 22. iieul.indite. foliated zeolite. 

Exler?ial ckaraclcTs. Colours, white, yellowish white; 
brownish, red, and sonietimes colourless; occurs crystallized 
in the form of a right oblique-angled prism, (two of its oppo¬ 
sed lateral planes being longer than the other two,) generally 
modi ft ed by truncation ; faces bright and shining; lustra 
pea rl y ; Ira ns 1 ucent o r 1 1 'an spa I'ent; brittle. 

Ckeffiicdl rharaclers. Fusible, with phosphorescence into 


a porous glass. 


CortiposUion. Silex 52.6 ; alumina 17.5; lime 9; water 
18.5,— Vduquelin. 

Disimciive clmradders. It does not form a jelly with acids, 
like zeolite. lis crystalline form ditTers from that of stilbite. 

LocalUies. Faroe isles, Giant’s Causeway; Tyrol and 
Norway. 

This mineral was considered as a variety of zeolite, by 
Werner and Jameson, and a variety of stilbite, by Hauy. 

U. S. Cliesterfteld, Mass, associated with stilbite andcha^ 
Imie. Distinguished by its superior pearly lustre. Chester, 
Mass. Peter’s Point, Nova Scotia. Hadiyme, Conn. 


Species 24, zeolite, ni ezoty pe. 


Edernal ckaracle rs. Col ou rs, white, someti m es shaded with 
yellowy gray, or red; occurs in masses and in crystals; form 
the four-sided prism, terminated by four-sided pyramids; but 
more commonly it is found in masses composed of radiating 
fibres, or in fiisciculated nunute crystals of a stellular aspect. 
Sometimes the crystals are so broad as to give a foliated ap¬ 
pearance; fracture splintery; lustre pearly or silky: translu¬ 
cent, sometimes nearly iranspareiit; scratches carbonate of 
lime: sp. gr, 2. 


Fig. 103. 



Chemical cha^racUrs. Fusihle, with intumescence and phos¬ 
phorescence, into a spongy enamel. Phillips says, fusible 

Wiint are the colours of Hculandiie 1—Whjit are the coEoura of zeolite 1 
—What are the chemical chai aciera of zeoiiie 1 
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without intumescence. It forms a jelly with nitric acid. The 
proportion of acid should be small. 

Composition. Silex 54.24; alumine 29.3; lime 9.4G; 
water 10. — Vauquelin. Tennant found 17» and Gehlon 15 
per cent, of soda. Possibly these gentlemen analyzed diifer- 
ent mineral.s. 

Distinctive characters. In its radiated structure, zeolite 
closely resembles prehnite, but differs from it in colour, hard¬ 
ness, and lustre. Stilbite is foliated. Chabasie is crystallized 
in cubes, and from all these, as wtdl as from analcime, har- 
motome, and hculandite, it may be known by its forming a 
jelly with nitric acid. 

Zeolite is often found in thin fibrous coats investing other 
minerals. 

U. S. Cheshire, and Washington, Conn. Peter’s Point, 
Nova Scotia. 

Variety 1. mesolite. needlestoxe. 

External characters, (.’olours, white, or grayish wliite, or 
colourless ; occurs in long shmder prisms, terminated by four¬ 
sided pyramids; crystals often rafliale from a centre; lustre 
pearly; resembles zeolite, except in the distinctness and lenglli 
of the crystals. 

Chemical characters. Becomes opake, curls, and then 
melts into a porous bead. 

Co7)iposiiion. Silex 4.*).8 ; alumine 26.50; lime 0.87 ; soda 
5.40; water 12.30.— Berzelius. 

Localities. Pargas, in Finland. Iceland, Faroe Islands, 
and in the Tyrol. 

Variety 2. natrolite. 

Exieral characters. Colours, white, yellowish white, or 
reddish brown, disposed in alternate zones around the centre; 
occurs in mammillary masses composed of diverging fibres; 
lustre pearly or dull: sp. gr. 2.2. 

Chemical character. Before the blow pipe, behaves like 
zeolite. 

Composition. Silex 48; alumine 24.25; soda 16.5; water 
9; oxide of iron 1.75.— Klaproth. 

Locff titles. Near tlie lake of Constance. In Scotland, and 
in Suabia. 

Variety 3. mealy zeolite. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish gray, or 


How is thjs miiiBral distinguished from others ?—What arc the varieties 
of zeolite? 
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reddish ; occurs in dull friable masses^ or in thin coats on other 
minerals; fra ctu re earthy. 

It isj probably, zeolite in a decomposing* state. 

Tariem 4 tiiomsonitb.* 

External characUrs. Colours, white and translucent; in 
thin pieces transparent; occurs in radiating* fibrous masses, 
in the cavities of which are sometimes formed crystals, in form 
of a right prism, with square bases. 

Clhemiceil characHrs. Infusible, but swells, curls, and be¬ 
comes snow white, and opake, and loses VS per cent, of its 
weight. 

Composition. Silex 36.8; alumine 31.36; lime 15.4; 
magnesia 0.2 ; peroxide of iron 0.5; water 13,— Thomson. 

Phillips has made a species of Thomsonite, but it is evi¬ 
dently a variety of zeolite. 

Zeolite is found in secondary rocks, as basalt, greenstone, 
porphyry, and amygdaloid. It occurs in small masses, or 
investing these minerals in thin coats. Sometimes it runs in 
veins, bat is seldom more than half an inch, or an inch thick. 
It is associated with prehnite, stilbite, analcime, calcareous 
spar, &c. 

Localiiics. Scotland, England, Faroe Islands, Brittany, 
Tyrol &c. 

U. S. Near New-Haven, Conn, in secondary greenstone. 
— Silliman. Paterson and Scotch Plains, N. J. in four-sided 
prisms. Deerfield, Mass, in radiaEed masses .—HUchcoch 
At Jones^ Falls, Md. Near Philadelphia. Near Baltimore, 
Md. in quadrangular prisms.— Giimor. Peter^s Point, Nova 
Scotia. 

Species 25. wernerite. 

Exte rnal char act e rs. Co 1 o u rs, green is h gray, o 1 i ve green, 
bluish green, and grayish white ; occurs massive and crystal¬ 
lized in eight-sided pnsms, terminated by four-sided pyramids; 
lustre glistening or shining; structure foliated; translucent 
or transparent; crystals often long and deeply striated; the 
massive is compost of parallel or diverging crystals; frac¬ 
ture splintery; fragments angular; scratches glass: sp. gr. 
2.25. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with intumescence, into a 
white, shining enamel 

• lit honour of Dr, 'Tlvomson. 


What are the colours of Wernerite? 
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Composition. SIlex 40; alumine 34; lime 16; oxide of 
iron 8; oxide of maTiganese 1 .6. — John. 

Localities. Buoen, in Norway. Ulrica, in Sweden, 
Varielp h scapolite. 

External characters. Colours, gray, white, greenish white, 
yellowish, and greenish gray; occurs massive and crystal¬ 
lized in four or eight-sided prisms, terminated by four-sided 
pyramids; primitive form, a right four-sided prism ; cleavage 
parallel to the sides, terminal planes, and both diagonals of a 
square prism: crystals long and often striated; sometimes 
acicular and radiating, but more often broad, and collected 
into groups or masses; structure foliated; translucent; lustre 
pearly ; ecratches glass: sp. gr. 2.5. 

Ckemicai characters. Fusible, with intumescence, into a 
shining white enamel. Liable to decomposition, by which 
it becomes dull and efflorescent. 

Co7nposiiw7L Silex 45; alumine 33; lime 17.6; potash 
0.5; soda L5; oxide of iron and manganese 1.— Laugier. 

Distmeiive ckaraGters, It is harder and less easily fusible 
than zeolite, or stilbite, nor is It, like these, soluble in acids. 
Its crystalline form and structure will distinguish it from preli- 
iiite and atialcime. Apophyliite separates into flakes in 
acid, which scapolite does not, 

Localities. Aiendal, in Norway, with oxide of iron. In 
various places in Sweden and Greenland. 

U. S. Bolton, Mass., colour Avhite, crystals hvo inches long, 
form four^sided prisms.—Near Baltimore, Md, At 
Cold Spring, and at West Point, New^York, 

The external characters of Wernevite and scapolite are 
■very nearly the same, and with the exception of a small portion 
of alkali in the Wernerke, there is nearly an identity of com¬ 
position. Cleaveland has blended the descriptions of both 
under scapolite. Jameson and Phillips make them separate 
species. The alkali has not been thought a sufficient reason 
for separating them, and scapolite has therefore been placed 
as a variety of Wernerke, until further analysis shall deter¬ 
mine its place. 

Species 26. zoisite. 

ExtetTuil characiers. Colours, gray or grayish yellow, or 
bTo^vn; occurs in rhombic prisms, which are compressed and 
deeply striated longitudinally; terminations commonly incom¬ 
plete, It also occurs massive; cleavage parallel to the sides 

WhaT are the colours and chemical characters of scapolite 7—-How i» 
this mineral distinguished 7^Whai is zxiisite 7 
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cf a right rhombic prism; translucent; lustre pearly; scratch¬ 
es glass. 

Chemical charmUrs. Fusible at first into a yellowish 
transparent glass, but finally into a vitreous scoria; with bo¬ 
rax swells, and melts into a vitreous scoria. 

Composition. Silex 45; alumine 29; lime 21; oxide of 
iron 2.4 .—KlaprotL 

Distinctwe characters. It resembles epidote and tremolite; 
but the first gives a colored glass with borax, and the second 
melts into a while enameL 

LocalUks, Carinihia, Franconia, Bavaria, and Tyrol 

U. S. East Marlborough, in regular tetrahedral prisms, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Near Philadelphia, Penn. Woodstoch, Vt. 

Species 27. epiuote. 

External characters. Colours, yellowish, bluish, or black¬ 
ish green; occurs massive, granular, and cry stall bed in four, 
six, eight, or twelve-sided prisms; lustre of the massive, glim¬ 
mering, of the crystals, shining; translucent or opake; frac¬ 
ture of the massive, uneven and splintery; crystals generally 
grouped, and the crystallization often confused; scratches 
glass : sp. gr, 3.45. 

Fiff. 104, 

Fig. 104. A four-sided prism with truncated edges, 
and terminated by two faces standing on the truncated 
angles. 


Fig. 105. 





vu 

Fig. 106. 


Fig. 105. A four-sided prism, also truncated, 
and terminated by four planes standing obliquely 
on the lateral planes. 



Fig, 106. A six-sided prism, with unequal lat¬ 
eral planes, and terminated by two unequal faces. 


What are th© distmciive characters of zolsite What are the colours of 
epidote 1 
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Ch emi cal ch ara cie^s. T u rns bkn k, the sharp a u gfles on I y 
being fusible into a shining glass. With borax slowly fusible 
into a greenish transparent glass- 

Compodliou. Silex 37j alumine 21 j lime 15: oxide of 
iron 24; oxide of manganese 15.— Vauquelm. 

Distiiiclive charactersi. It resembles aclynolite, but thclat- 
ler turns grayish white, imder the blow pipe. This difference 
will aivyays distinguish these two minerals, provided crystal- 
line fragments of each be talcen. Hornblende is easily fusible 
into n black shining globule. Idocrase is fusible into a trans¬ 
lucent yellowish glass. Sahlke wdiitcns and becomes glazed 
with a yellowish glass. These diiferences will distinguish 
the present species. 

Vanetp 1. hianoa-Xesian epidote. 

^xiemal reddish brown, or violet; 

occurs in small prismatic crystals, closely uggregatetl into 
groups; opake; yields to the knife* 

Ckeinical chafaclem^ Fusible with ease into a black glass; 
ivith borax into a transparent glass. 

Compo^itio7L !t contains about 12 per cent, of oxide of 
manganese. 

Localities. Piedmont, in gneiss, w’ith quartz and asbestos. 

2. ORArfULAR ErinoTE. skorza* 

Exiema^l ckarOfCieTs. Colour, ye] la wish green ; occurs in 
grains of various sizes, and appears to be common epidoto dis¬ 
integrated and reduced to grains by ailritioiL 

Composiiion. Silex 43.0; alumine 21 ; lime 14; oxide 
of iron lG.5; oxide of manganese 0.25. 

Laraliiics. The borders of the river Aran gas, in Transyl¬ 
vania. 

Epidoie is found chiefly in primitive rocks, both dissemina¬ 
ted and in veins. 

Lomlifies. Isere, in France. Chamouni, in the Alps, 
Arendal in Nor\Yay, crystals an inch in diameter. England, 
Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

V. S. M i d dl ebi 1 ry an d C heste r, Vt. Near Lake Ge o rge, 
N. Y. Cumberland, R, 1. Near Baltimore, Md. Blue Hidge, 
Ya. Milford, Con. Litchfield and Washington, Con.; also 
at Had dam. Say brook, and Tolland, Con. Near Boston, 
Brighton, I>dham, &c. Mass. Also at Newbury, in large 


What chemkal and distinctive characters of epLd ote 4-^ What aro 

the variciies ofepidote?—Is epidote a rare^ or a common mineral? 
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crystals.— Webster. Franconia, N. H. Near New Yorkj 
also in Westchester, and in the Highlands, N. Y. 

Species 2S. axinitk. 

External characters. Colours, violet brown, green, gray, 
yellow, and white; occurs in crystals, the form of which is an 
oblique rhomb, or four-sided prism, so compressed that the 
edges appear sharp like the edge of a^l axe; angles often 
' truncated; lustre splendent; fracture uneven; fragments an¬ 
gular; translucent or transparent; occurs also massive; 
; scratches glass: sp. gr. 3>2 to 3.30. 

Fig. 107. Fig. 103. 



Figs. 107 and I OS, present the common 
forms of these crystals. 


. Chemical characters. Fusible into a dark greenish glass. 

Composition. Silex 44; alumine 18; lime 19; oxide of 
i iron 14; oxide of manganese 4.— Vauqvelin. 

The crystals are generally striated, except the greenish va- 
I riety, which is the most perfect. 

The same crystal is sometimes of various colours, and has 
• various degrees of transparency. 

Some crystals, and particularly the violet-coloured, become 
electric by heat. 

It is found in primitive rocks, and is rather a rare mineral. 

Localities. Thum* in Saxony. In the Pyrenees. Mount 
Atlas. Arendal, in Norway. France. Cornwall, Eng. 

Species 29. lapis lazuli. 

External characters. Colour, azure blue of various tints, 
but always intense and beautiful; occurs massive; structure 
fine-grained and compact;* lustre glimmering; fracture une¬ 
ven ; scratches glass; opake or translucent on the edges: sp. 
gr. 2.9. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with difficulty into a glassy 
globule, at first bluish, but soon becomes white. With borax 
forms a clear glass. 

Composition. Silex 49; magnesia 2; alumine 11; lime 
^Jameson calls it ihumerstone on this account. 


What are the colours of axinite?—^What is the colour of lapis lazuli 7— 
What is the composition of this mineral 7 
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16; potash and soda 8; oxide of iron 4; sulphuric acid 2.— 
Gmelin. 

Klaproth found neither soda nor potash. Clement found 
soda 23.2, and sulphur 3.1. 

DisCincUve characters. Its peculiar and beautiful colour, 
will distinguish it from most other minerals. The blue car¬ 
bonate of copper, which its colour most resembles, becomes 
dark, and is reduced by the blow pipe. 

The colour of lapis lazuli is seldom uniform, and the 
stone is often interspersed with spots, or veins of iron pyrites. 

Localities. China, Persia, and Bucharia. 

According to Patrin, as quoted by Pinkerton, it chiefly 
comes from Great Bucharia, where it exists in rocks of gran¬ 
ite. The amount of Patrin's information on this subject is as 
follows. 

Lapis is seldom found pure, except in small pieces. 

It is disseminated through a granite rock, in all sorts of 
proportion, but it is rare to find a piece as big as one’s head, 
in which the blue predominates over the white and gray. 

It is sometimes found in solid pieces, and particularly on 
the Lake Baikal. 

Uses. Lapis lazuli receives a high polish, and is in great 
demand as an ornamental stone. Specimens in which ther 
yellow pyrites is intermixed, are often extremely beautiful. 
In the palace which Catharine II. built for her favorite Orlof, 
at St. Petersburg, Patrin says, there are some apartments en¬ 
tirely lined with lapis, and that it would be scarcely possible 
to imagine a decoration more simple, and at the same time 
more magnificent. 

But the most important use of this mineral, is that of fur¬ 
nishing the celebrated and beautiful pigment called uUra-ma- 
rbie blue. 

Beckmann, in his history of inventions, has devoted an en¬ 
tire chapter to this subject, and as usual, has quoted a great 
number of authors. From him we learn as follows: 

Lapis lazuli was well known to the ancients, under the 
name of sapphire. 

The process of preparing the ultra-marine was known as 
early as the 15th century. 

In the eleventh century, lapis, or some preparation of it, 
was used in medicine. 

It appears also that the process for making ultra-marine. 


What is the use of this mineral 7—Where is it found?—Was it known to 
the ancients ? 
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was for a long^ time kept a secret, and the paint soki at a great 
price. In 1763, an ounce of it cost at Paris, four pounds 
sterling. It was sold at n ducat per ounce at Hamburg^, 
and was warranted to ** stand proof by fire." 

The walls of the palace ai St. Petersburg mentiouetl aho^e, 
Beckmann says, are covered with amber, intersper.sed with 
plates of this costly stone. 

The process of extracting the ultra-marine, is found in 
books on chemistry. It is employed iu oil, and not only gives 
the richest and most beautiful of ail blue colors, but is said 
never to fadoj hence its high price. 

Some engravings have been executed on this stone, but it is 
much too soft for this purpose, 

Sp ecies 30. p i p v r 

Extern&rl characters. Colours, grajish or reddish white; 
occurs in slender prisms, fasciculated into masses; form six- 
sided prisms, but often so minute as to render it difficult to 
ascerlain their modifications; scratches glass: sp. gr, 2.63. 

Cke^mcal ckaraclers. Turns milk-white, phosphoresces, 
and melts into a blebby colourless glass.* 

Cofnposition, SilexCO; aluminc24; lime 10; water 2.— 
VmLquelin. 

Localities. Pyrenees, in steatite, mingled with sulphuret 
of iron. It is very rare. 

Species 31. LAtjMONiTE.f 

External characters. Colours, white, sometimes with a 


tinge of yellow, or red; occurs in aggregated crystalline 


masses, and in regular crystals; form an octahedral prism, 
with dihedral summits, variously modified by truncation; 
primary form, an oblique rhombic prism; fracture foliated; 
structure lamellar; cleavage perfect in two directions; trans¬ 
lucent, or transparent ; scratches glass; sp. gr. 2,2, 





X 


Fig. 100. A four-sided prism with rhombic ter¬ 
minations, and truncated lateral edges. 


♦ Hence the name, which in Greeli signifies the double efrects of fir<^ in 
alliision to lie lurnlrti? white and phosphorescing, 
t In honour of Girbert L aunt on t. 
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Fig. nO: 



Fig. no. A short four-sided prism, truncated 
on the solid angles. These are two of the most 
common forms. 


Chemical characters. Fusible, with difTiculty, into a porous 
colourless glass. Forms a jelly with acids. 

Composition. Silex 49 ; alumine 22; lime 9; water 17.5 ; 
carbonic acid 2.5.— Vogel, 

The above description applies to the present species, only 
in its recent, or perfect state. On exposure to the air it cjfh- 
resces, or loses its water of crystallization, and divides into 
angular fragments; becomes opake, of a milk-white colour^ 
and pearly lustre, and finally falls into powder. Its appear¬ 
ance in this state, is much like that of selenite, after being ex¬ 
posed to heat. 

Localities. Brittany, in a lead mine. Ireland, and Faroe, 
in trap. China, Transylvania, St. Gothard. England, in 
several places. 

U. S. Near New-Haven, Conn.— Silliman. Phillipslowii,- 
N. Y.— Barrait. Peter’s Point, Nova Scotia. 


Species 32. clay slate. 

External characters. Colours; reddish, bluish, or greenish, 
brown, also yellowish brown or black, always dull; occurs 
massive; structure slaty; lustre glimmering; principal frac¬ 
ture slaty; cross fracture earthy, or uneven ; opake; yields to 
the knife; docs not adhere to the tongue: sp. gr. about 2.5. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a black slag. 

Composition. Silex 48 ; alumine 25.5; magnesia 1 .G; oxide 
of iron 11.3; oxide of manganese 0.5; potash 4.7; carbon 
0.3 ; water 7.G.— Klrwan. 

It is very universally distributed, and forms vast strata in 
different countries. 

Localities. England. Scotland. Ireland, &c. 

U. S. Hartford, Windsor, Suffield, Conn. 


Variety 1. roof slate. 

External characters. Colours, bro^^^rlish black or bluish 
black; occurs massive in beds; fracture splintery; cleavage 
perfect in one direction; easily fusible; surface smooth, or 


What is the composition of clay slate I 
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slightly undulating; divides into large thin plates j sonorous, 
'when suspended and struck with a hard body* 

It is found both in primitive and secondary rocks. 
Localities. It is found in most European countries. 

U. S. Wayne, York, and Lancaster Counties, Penn, (quar- 
rioil) Hoosack, N. Y. (quarried,) DuTnmerston, Rockingham, 
Castleton, and Brattleborough, Vt, Charlestown, Mass, ex¬ 
tensively quarried. 

Uses, it is emploved extensively in cities, to cover the 
roofs of buildings. Also, to write upon in schools, 

In Pennsylvania, roof slate is quarried, to the amount of 
about 1600 tons annually. It sells at Baltimore, for 822 the 
ton.^— Ha^de7L It is also extensively quarried at Dummers- 
ton, and Brattleborough, Vt.— Hall. And at Charlestown* 
Mass.— Dana. 

Yarieti/ % shinning argillite, 

Estle rnal ck arac I c r$. Col o urs, bl u e, bl u i s h black, gr ay, and 
reddish; occurs massive; fracture slaty; surface undulating 
or waved ; lustre shining, sometimes pseudo-metal lie. 

Tilts variety is primitive, and passes into mica slate. It 
abounds with ores; most of the tin and copper mines of COrm 
wall traverse this rock. 

Variel^ 3. shale. 

External characters. Colours, gray, bluish black, brown, 
reddish, or greenish; occurs massive; fracture uneven; lus¬ 
tre dull; more or less fusible; yields to the knife; layers 
often uneven, protuberant, or knobby; adheres a little to the 
tongue. 

Chemical characters. It is fusible by the blow pipe. 

This variety often disintegrates, and falls in pieces. 
Distinctive characters. It is less solid, and not so hard as 
argillite; and does not, like roof slate, split into thin, smooth 
layers. 

Variety 4, uttuminotts shale. 

External characters. Colour, black or browm; striictute 
slaty; fracture conchoidal; lustre a little shining or dull; 
yields easily to the knife: sp; gr. about 2. 

This variety contains a considerable quantity of bitumen. 
When heated or struck, it exhales a strong bituminous odour, 
and oflen burns with a flame. It is a strong indication of coal. 


What is the colour and what are the uses of roof slate?—What is shin¬ 
ing' argil lice 1—How docs bitumlnotiB shale difTer from day slatel 
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Shale frequently exhibits in^pressions of vegetables, as reeds, 
ferns, leaves, It also exhibits impressions offish* 

Locaiitus. England, Scotland, &c* 

U, S. Virginia, Rhode Island, Ohio, Connectieut, <&c. 

It is found with the Rhode Island anthracite, containing im¬ 
pressions of vegetables- 

At Westfield, Conn, is a bed of highly bituminous shale, 
containing numerous impressions of fish. Sometimes the fish 
are a foot, or two feel long, the bend, fins, and scales being 
perfectly distinguishable. A single specimen sometimes pre* 
sents parts of three or four fish lying in different directions, 
and between different layers. They are sometimes contorted 
and a 1 most d o tib le. T he i r col o ti r, som eti m es g ra y, is u su al 1 y 
black, and the fins and scales appear to be converted into coal. 

Varkli/ 5, novacolite. whet si- ate. 

Ext€r7i{il ckaraciers. Colours, yellowish white, or blackish 
gray, often running in stripes; translucent on the edges ; tex¬ 
ture fine-grained or compact; structure slaty, more, or less 
fissile; fracture conchoidal; fragments sharp-edged: sp.gr. 

OkeMlcdl ckaracier. Fusible into a brownish, porous ena¬ 
mel 

CompositioiL Silex 71,3; alumine 15.3; oxide of iron 
9.3; water 

The I’urlci.sh hone often presents the two colours, pale yel¬ 
low, and bluish or greenish gray, in distinct layers or stripes. 
It Is fronj this circumstance, perhaps, that this substance is 
thought by many to be petrified w'ood. Sometimes the two 
layers are cemented together* The yellow is generally more 
compact and hard than the bluish. 

LomlUies. In the primitive mountains of Saxony, and in 
several parts of Germany. It was first brought from the Le¬ 
vant, hence it w'as called Turkish hone. 

U. S. Berks county, Penn* It is explored and sells at 25 
cents the pound.— Cooper. Arkansas Territory, of a good 
quality.— ^ckoolcrafi. Charlestown, Malden, and Dorches¬ 
ter, Mass*— Dayia. Thetford, Vt.— Hall. Kennebec river, 
Ma i ne*— Cler-e Imid. 

Uses. It is employed to give a fine edge to cutting instru¬ 
ments* 


What is sajEl of impressions offish and vegetables on biTummous ahale? 
Ifl the Turkish hone a petrefaotion or not Is novacuJite found in this 
oountry I 
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Variety 6- alum slate. 

External chamcUrs. Colouxs, bluish or greenish black, or 
iron black; sometimes iridiscent; structure slaty; layers 
often curved or undulated; lustre glimmeriiig or dull; frac¬ 
ture uDeven or earthy: sp. gr. 2.33. 

Chemical characters. Fusible. It turns red by the action 
of heat, and falls in pieces. 

Composition. Silex 40; alumine 16; carbon 19.G ; sulphur 
2.8; sulphate of iron, lime, and potash L5 each; iron 6,4; 
\vater 10.7 ,—-KlaprolL 

On exposure to the air, it disintegrates, and throws out a 
saline efflorescence, which covers the surface with a white 
powder, and which is found to be alum. The production of 
this salt is explained on the principle of chemical affinity. 
The sulphur, on exposure, absorbs oxygen from the atmo^ 
sphere, and is converted into sulphuric acid, which then unites 
to the alumineand potash, and forms a salphaie of almnine and 
potash, or alum,—The alum is then obtained by lixiviation. 

Localities. Yorkshire, and near Whitby, Eng. At Whit¬ 
by are extensive alum works. Also in Italy, near Rome. 

U, S. Frederick and Washington Counties, Md. Near 
Zanesville, Ohio. Near New Lebanon Springs, N.Y. Pow- 
nal, Vt Also in the western counties of Pennsylvania. 

Varied/ 7. adhesive slate.* 

External characters. Colours, yellowish gray or greenish 
brown ; occurs massive; texture slaty, which becomes visible 
on exposure; but if the mass be moistened, the slaty charac- 
lets disappear; splits easily; yields to the knife; aiiheres to 
the tongue: sp. gr, about 2. 

Composition. Silex 82.50; alumine 0.T5; lime 0,25; 
magnesia, 8.0; carbon 0.75; iron 4.^— Klaproth. 

Locality. Near Paris, in the gypsum formations. 

Variety 8. polishing slate. 

Ezteral characters. Colours, white, yellowish white, or 
yellow; occurs massive; structure slaty; opake; brittle; often 
swims on water for a short time. 

Coinposition. Silex 83,50; alumine 4; lime 8.50; oxide of 
iron 1.60; water 9.0.— Buclix^lz. 

Localities- Bohemia, Saxony, and Auvergne. It is sup 
posed to be a volcanic prod action. 

Uses. It is used for polishing glass, marble, the metals, &c. 

* Because it adheres to ilie tongue. 


What ia alum alate, and how h oJum obtained from it 1 
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Yaruiy 9. gkaphic si.ate. dlack gtialk. 

^xUmid cliaracttr^. Colours, binck, grayish, or bliuslt 
black; structure slaty; fracture earthy; leaves a black dull 
trace on wood, or paper; opake; soils the fingers: sp. gn 
2.14- 

Oomf0$iiioiu SnexG4; alum!nelL25 ; carbon 11; oxide 
: of iron 2.75; water 7.5,— 

* It is found w itli argil lice, and in the vicinity of coal format 
tions. 

Spain, France, Italy, Iceland, &c. 

f/. 6'. Rhode Island, with anthracite. On the Susque¬ 
hanna h, Perm, 

Uses. It is employed for tracing lines on wood, and for 
making crayons, for drawings. 

Species 33. stucious slate. 

Exief/hal fJmi'acters. Colonrs, gray, bluish gray, reddish, 
brown or black; occurs massive; structure slaty; fracture 
imperfectly conchoidal; lustre glimmering ; hardness about 
equal to that of quartz; translucent on the edges ; colours 
sometimes arranged in spots or stripes : 'gti .2,S9i to 2.64. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but taiius reddish, 

C&'infosiLwn. Si I ex 75; the remainder being magne 

sia, and oxide of iron,— Wtiglih. 

Localities. Saxony, Bohemia, France, Scotland, 

Variety 1, basinite. touchstone. 

JBxtcfnal characUrs. Colours, grayish black, or black; 
occurs massive, and in rolled pieces; opake; fracture con- 
choidal; streak black. 

This variety whs formerly much employed as a test of tim 
purity of gold. The metaf being drawn across the stone, a 
judgment of its purity or quantity of alloy, is formed by the 
colour of the streak : and if this is not satisfactory, the trace 
of metal is touched wdth nitric acid, wdiich dissolves the alloy¬ 
ing substance Avithoiit touching the gold. Hence the name 
ionchstone. 

Localities. JJ. S. Topsham, Mass. Northampton, N. fl 
Near Reading and Bethlehem, Penn. Topsham, Me. 

Species 34. clay. 

The varieties of this species are composed of silex and alu- 


What is the use uf graphic slate What is the composition of siHdoua 
alatel—What is the aso of the touehstone 1 
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mjue, with variable proportions of oxide of iron, and sometimes 
a liule carbon, manganese, and water. 

Variety 1. indurated clay. 

External characters. Colours, gray, yellowish gray,brown, 
reddish, and sometimes greenish; occurs massive; fracture 
conchoidal and splintery; yields to the knife; texture com¬ 
pact, or porous ; yields an argillaceous odour when moistened; 
crumbles and foils in pieces in water; opake; specific gravity 
about 2.21. 

It sometimes forms the basis of porphyry. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes glazed by 
heat. 

It often occurs in extensive beds. 

Variety 2. iron clay. 

External characters. Colours, reddish, or yellowish brown, 
occurs massive; fracture earthy; opake; easily broken; 
gives an argillaceous odour; often porous, or amygdaloidal. 

Localities. Ireland, Scotland, England, &c. 

Variety 3. wacke.* 

External characters. Colours, yellowish gray, brownish, 
greenish, or reddish; occurs massive; fracture conchoidal, 
or earthy; opake; unctuous to the touch; gives the argilla¬ 
ceous odour when breathed on; may be cut by a knife: sp. 
gr. 2.53 to 2.89. 

Chemical character. Fusible i'ntoi a ,porous slag. 

Composition. Silex 28; alumine, .23lime 4.5; water 
16.18; oxide of iron 2G; carbonic ^id 2.32*— Webster. 

It is associated with basalt, atid p) be intermediate 

between that substance and eUw: i' 

Localities. Germany, Scotland, Saixoft^", Norway. 

U. S. Near Boston, Mass. It there forms the basis of 
amygdaloid.— Cleveland. 

It frequently contains imbedded crystals, of mica, horn¬ 
blende, calcareous spar, &c. In it are also found magnetic 
iron, chalcedony, agate, and zeolite. It also sometimes con¬ 
tains fossil bones, and petrified wood, but Jameson says, it 
never, like basalt, contains augite, or olivine. 

Variety 4. rotten stone. 

External characters. Colour, bro^^mish gray, or reddish 

♦ Pronounced Wak-ke. 


What are the varieties of clay composed of ?—What kind of a stoiw is 
wacke? 
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brown, passing into black; occurs massive; fracture earthy 
and dull; soft; soils the fingers; fetid when rubbed or 
scraped, 

Comfosiiimi. AluinineSG; silex 4 ; carbon 10.— Phillips, 

Locality. Derbyshire^ where it is believed to iirise from 
the decomposition of the shale of that country.— PhiUifs. 

U. S. Albany, N. Y. 

Variety 5, porcelain clay, kaolin, 

^xiernai characiers. Colour, yellowish, or reddish white; 
occurs massive; composed of small particles slightly cohe¬ 
rent; soft; friable between the fingers; unctuous to the 
touch; adheres slightly to the tongue; absorbs water, and 
falls to powder; but does not form a ductile paste: sp. gr, 
2.20 to 2.40. 

Che7}tical characier. Infusible, 

CoMposition. (From Saxony,) silex 55; alumine 27 ; lime 
2; water 14; oxide of iron 5.— YauqueUn. (From Corn¬ 
wall,) silex20; alumine60; water l2.~Wed^ewood. (From 
Vermont,) silex 56; alumine 4S.— Smith. 

This is the clay of which China or porcelain ware is manu¬ 
factured. U is infusible, even in a porcelain furnace, when 
pure, but hardens, and acquires a degree of firmness, though 
not sufficient for the purposes of the manufacturer, without 
the addition of some flux, as a little lime, by which it is soft¬ 
ened in the fire, and as it cools assumes the proper degree of 
hardness nnd firmness. 

Sometimes the best porcelain clay is of a yellowisli colour, 
probably from the intermixture of earthy matter, as it becomes 
white in the fire. When coloured by oxide of iron, or other 
metallic oxides, it becomes reddish or brown in the /ire, by 
which its value is greatly lessened. The value of this clay, 
can therefore be ascertained, only by actual experiment. 

Porcelain clay is found in primitive rocks, where it occurs 
in beds, more or less extensive. It is produced by the decom¬ 
position of felspar, one of the component parts of granite, and 
more particularly of graphic granite, which is almost entirely 
composed of felspar. 

Localities. Meissein, in Saxony, and from which the 
Saxon porcelain is made, Limoges, in France. Cornwall, 
in England, Near Passaii, in Austria, &c. 

U. jS. Monkton, Yt, At this place, it appears to form a 
large bed, and to be of a good quality for the manufacture of 


Whut is the colour of porcelain clay ?—Wjiy ig it called porcclam clay 7 
—Where; is this clay found? 
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^Tce\^in.SiUiman. Near Wilming-toHj Del. Near Phil¬ 
adelphia, Penn., in several places.— Washington, 

Coiin., ill small quantities* 

Varietj/ 6* lithomarge.* 

External charactRTs. Colours, ieddish or yellowish white, 

, also bluish, and grayish white, often spotted internally; occurs 
I massive; opake; fracture conchoidal; texture fine grained; 

I soft; adheres to the tongue; polishes with the nail; falls to 
I powder in water, but does not form a paste: sp, gr. 2*20. 

, Chemical characters. Infusible; sometimes phosphoresces, 

I when heated. 

Composition. Si!ex45*2; alumine 39*5; water 14; oxide 
I of iron 2*7.— Klapivih. 

It is found in veins in porphyry, gneiss, and serpentine, and 
I in beds over coal. 

Werner divides it into two kinds, inditraled and friable. 
Locaiiiies. Saxony, England. 

U. S, Bare Hills, near Baltimore, Md. Montgomery 
County, Penn. 

' Varieti / 7 . fuller^s earth* 

Exi€r 7 ial characters. Colours, greenish brown, greenish 
' gray, greenish white, yellowish, reddish, and bluish, some- 
I times striped or spotted; occurs massive ; fracture somewhat 
conchoidal; texture earthy; polishes with the finger nail; 
I unctuous to the touch ; soft and tender ; becomes translucent 
I when thrown into the water, and falls into a pulpy impalpable 
I powder ; but docs not become ductile: sp. gr. 1.7 to 2. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a porous slag. Turns 
I white when heated. 

Co 7 }ipo.ntion. Silex 53 ; alumine 10 ; w’^ater 24 ; magnesia 
1 25 ; lime 0.5 ; muriate of soda O.l; oxide of iron 9*75.—- 
I Klaproth. 

It is found in beds, sometimes enclosing fossil wood, sea 
shells, sulphate of barytes, and quartz. 

Localities . The best, is said to occur in England* It is 
also found iti Austria, Saxony, &c. 

U. S. New field, Maine. Kent, Conn, 

Uses. This earth was formerly much employed in the 
' fulling of cloth, whence its name. At the present time, soap 
I is generally substituted. 

* Signifies Rock M arro w. 


What are the colours of fuller’s earth? 

13 
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Vafuiy S, TRIPOLI.* 

Bxternal characrUr$. Colours, various shades of gray, yel¬ 
low, and red; occurs massive; fracture dull, coarse, and 
earthy; yields to the nail; rough to the touch; opake; aspect 
argillaceous; indurated or friable; docs not form paste with 
water : sp. gr. 2,2 Dh 

Chemical characters. Infusible; soinetitnes efl’ervesces 
with acids, from foreign IrigTedicnts. 

Composition. Si lex 90; the rest being aluniine, oxide of 
iron, and lime. 

It is found among secondary rocks, or in alluvial earths. 

Localities. France, Bohemia, Saxony, Brittany, &c. 

Uses. It is used, like emery, for polishing metals, stones, 
marble, 

Varuty 9. bole. 

External characters. Colours, reddish yellow, brownish 
black, yellovvisli white, or pitch black: occurs in solid amor¬ 
phous masses: opake; fracture concboidal; smooth to tlie 
touch; yields an argillaceous odour w'hen moistened; soils 
the fingers: sp. gr. 2. 

CImnical characters. Turns red^ or black, and melts into 
a porous slag. 

Composiiioji. (From Lemnos,} si lex 66; aluraine 14.5; 
water 8.5; oxide of iron G; soda 3.5; lime and magnesia 
0.5,-— Kla/proth. 

It is found with basalt and wacke. 

Jtocalities, Armenia and Lemnos, 

Bole appears to be a hne clay, coloured by iron. 

Uses. Formerly the Armenian hole svas inucli employed 
m medicine as nn astringent and absorbent That of Lemnos 
was used when moistened, and made into a thick paste, to take 
the impressions of seals, and hence was called terra sigillata. 
Bole from Sienna, called Terra de Sienna, is of a dark brown 
colour, and is used as a paint At the present time, the red 
!x?le is employed at Constantinople, to form the bowls of their 
tobacco pipes. It takes an exact and beautiful impression 
from tlie mould, and when gilded, appears like the finest work’ 
mans hip. 

+ It was first brought from Tripoli* 


Why is this variety called by this name?—What is the composition of 
Tripoh, and what its nses?^—What are the uses of bole? 
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Yaricty 10. crjtfOLiTi^. 

External characters. Colour,,in!?eraally,f rayisli xvhite, bu^ 
acqiiires a reddish tint by exposuue; iriassiye; frac¬ 
ture earthy I texture a little slatj; to the nail; -adheres 

to the tongue; g-ives a shining- sLi-feak j Mis to pieces In water: 
sp. g-r* 2. 

Clkemical characters. It whkenSi but is infusible. 

Coffrposdim. Silex 63; alumiae23; w-ater 12; iron 1.25^ 
—KiaprolL 

Locality. Argenteria, formerly Cmolns. an island in the 
Archipelago, situated near Milo. 

Uses, h v/as employed by the nncjents as a detergent, 
and is used by the inhabitants of the island as a substitute for 
ffiller’s earth, at the [aesent day. 

VarlHj/ U. atou sta i > eal. 

This singular substance was found in the form of a bed, by 
T'ibbroni, at San (a Fiorl, between Tuscany and ihe Papal do^ 
in in ions. It is Ibrmed into bricks, so light as to swim on 
water. ^— Phi! lips. 

CoMposilioii. Silox 79; alninine 5; oxide of iron 3; water 
1 KiaprolL 

Variety 12. pipe clav/ 

External characters. Colour, yellowish white; fracture 
earthy; feels smooth and greasy; adheres to the tongue; 
when kneaded with water, becomes plastic and tenacious. 

Cheoiical characlcrs. Eoco/nes white in the fire, but is 
infusible. 

This is merely a pure kind of potter^s clay. 

LocalUh's. Devonshire and Dorsetshire, Eng. 

IL S. Mvirtha’s Tineyard, Mass. 

Uses. Besides tobacco pijies, it forms the basis of queen’s 
ware. 

Variety 13. tottB it’s cj^av. 

Exterml characters. Col ou rs, gray, gray is h wh ite, l edd ish, 
or bluish ; occurs massive in bods; fracture earth v; texture 
more or lesscompnet; somelimes friable; soft and unctuous 
to tho touch ; when dry. receives a polish from the nail; when 
moistened and worked, It makes a very tenacious and ductile 
paste: sp. gr. from LOS to 2. 

* Eceaus'3 tobacco pipes are made of it. 


What is snid of dinolite and mounisui meal What ore the colonraj 
quail fes, and uses of putter's day 1 
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Chemical characters. Infusible. Some varieties, however, 
soften in a porcelain heat. 

Composition. Silex 43.5; aluinine 33.2 ; lime 3.5; iron 
1.0; water 18.— Klaproth. 

It is found in beds, or forming hills. It often contains or¬ 
ganic remains of animals, fish, and plants. 

Uses. This clay is employed in large quantities, in the 
manufacture of stoneware, consisting of pots, jugs, clmrns, 
jars, &c. which are of a yellowish, or grayish white colour. 
When quite pure, it is necessary to mix with it a proportion of 
ground flints, to temper it for the potter’s use. When it con¬ 
tains a sullicient quantity of fine silicious matter, this becomes 
unnecessary. 

Stoneware is glazed in the furnace, by throwing in a quan¬ 
tity of common salt, at a certain stage of the burning. It may 
also be glazed by a mixture of alkali, ground silex, and oxide 
of lead, spread on each vessel. 

Localities. Devonshire, and Hampshire, in England, from 
whence large quantities are taken to supply the potteries at 
Staffordshire and Newcastle. 

U. S. Near Philadelphia, Penn. Burlington and Borden- 
town, N. J. of a good ([uality for pottery. Also in Maryland. 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. It is white, and fit for pipe clay. 
Missouri, on the right bank of the Mississippi. This is an 
immense bed of 34 miles long, and from one to ten feet in 
thickness.— Jessup. 

Variety 14. loam. 

Loam, or brick enrth, varies very much in appearance, tex¬ 
ture, and composition. It consists of potter’s clay mixed with 
a portion of sand, carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, mica, 
chalk, &c. 

It is the substance of which bricks are made, and is found in 
almost every country. 

Variety 15. reddle, red chalk. 

External characters. Colour red, of different shades; oc¬ 
curs massive; fracture conchoidal; texture earthy; struc¬ 
ture often slaty; soils the fingers, and leaves a bright red 
trace on paper ; opake; adheres to the tongue, and gives an 
argillaceous odour when moistened; falls to powder in water, 
but does not form a paste: sp. gr. from 3.13 to 3.93. 

It seems to pass into red oxide of iron. It occurs in small 


What is said of red chalk? 
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masses in clay-slaleT and sandstone, of the more recent forma¬ 
tions. 

LocaUiies, France, Germany, Siberia, That used in 
commerce, is brought from Germany and France, 

Uses^ It is principally used for drawing. The coarser 
varieties are used by the carpenter, the finer by the painter. 

It is either used in the natural state, or is pounded, washed, 
and mixed with gnrn, and cast into moulds. The crayons 
which are designed for small and delicate drawings, are mixed 
with a large portion of gum, in order to give them sufficient 
hardness,— Jameso?L 

Species d 5 . omelinite. 

External ckamrJers. Colour, white, passing into flesh- 
red; occurs in very short six-sided prisms, terminated by two 
six-sided pyramids, with truncated summits. The figure dif¬ 
fers from a dodecahedron, with isocelcs triangular faces, only 
in having a short prism between the pyramid.?, and in the 
truncation of their summits; surface streaked; cleavage dis¬ 
tinct in one direction; lustre vitreous; translucent; yields to 
the knife: sp. gn 2,05, 

Chemical characters. When held in the dame of a candle, 
it flies off in numerous scales^ 

Composition. Silex 50; alumine 20; lime 4.50; soda 4.50; 
water 21.— Vauquelin. 

This mineral appears to be a variety of analcime. Accord¬ 
ing to Molls, gmdijtile has no connexion with the sacolite 
of Vauquelin, or the Apdroliie of De Dree, though by some 
it has been considered the same mineral. 

Locaiit?/. Glenarne, in the County of Antrim, in Ireland. 

Species 36. fahlunite.* 

External ekaraettrs. Colours, dark reddish brovvm, streak 
grayish white; occurs massive, and in thin layers; opake, or 
translucent on the edges; yields to the knife; scratches glass; 
lustre waxy; texture crystalline; sometimes shows a tendency 
to form six-sided prisms. 

CompositiofL Silex 46*74; alumine 26.78; magnesia 
2.97; oxide of iron 5.11; water 12.5.^— Jicismger^ 

Locality. Fahlun, in Sweden, imbedded in a slaty talcose 
rock, in a copper mine* 

Species 37* uAitMOTOME. 

External characUrs. Colours, grayish white, milk white, 
sometimes with a tinge of yellow, or red; occurs in crystals 

* From its localiw* 

13* 
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which are rectangular four-sided prisms, terminated by rhom¬ 
bic planes, or four-sided pyramids; solid angles often trunca¬ 
ted ; crystals cross each other lengthwise, or so that the broad 
planes of one prism are perpendicular to the broad planes of 
the other. Crystals often compressed into a labnlar form; 
translucent, or transparent; lustre pearly; scratches glass; 
structure foliated: sp. gr. 2.35- 


Fig. UI. 



Fig, 111. A compressed four-sided prism, termi¬ 
nated by a pyramid, consisting of four rhombic faces. 


'V 


Fig. 112. 



Fig, 112. A double, or twin crystal, consisting of 
two four-sided prisms joined together, and intersect¬ 


ing each other so as to make their axes coincide. 


Chemical characUrs. Fusible into a diaphanous glass- On 
hot coals phosphoresces with a greenish light. 

ComposUitm. Si]ex 49; alumine 16; barytes 18; water 
15 .—KlwprotL 

Distinctive characters, It does not, like zeolite, form a 
jelly with acids; arragonitc is infusible; staurotidc is of a 
deeper colour and infusible, Stilbite exfoliates on hot coals, 
liocalities. In the Hartz, it is found in metalliferous veins, 
with carbonate of lime, and sulpha ret of lead. Also in jN'or- 
way, Scotland, and Germany. It is a rare mineral. 


f^pecies 38. amiakthoide.* 


External characters. Colours, olive green, or greenish 
white; occurs in long capillary filaments, very flexible and 
elastic; lustre shining and silky. 

Cheniical characters. Fusible, u itli difficulty, into blackish 
enamel, 

Coinfosit'wn. Silex 47; lime 11: magnesia 7; oxide of 


iron 20; oxide of manganese 10.— Vanqvelin. 

* From TfiSemblaitce to amianthu^i. 


What are the colours and crystalline forms of harmotoine?—How is 
liarmotonie disimgoished from zeolite? 
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Disthictive chaTacters, It is more elastic than amianthus, 
and more flexible than asbestos. The result of its fusion will 
also distinguish it from both. 

Locality. Oisane, in France. 

U. S. Topsiiam, Maine.— Cleveland. 

Variety L eyssolite.* 

Ejdernai chamciers. Colours, green, or brownish yellow j 
occurs in delicate filaments implanted on other minerals, 
standing eiect, and somewhat resembling a kind of moss. 
These filaments are flexible and elastic. 

Co7}iposilion. Silex 34 j alumine 43 ; lime 9; oxide of iron 
19,^— Sanssure^ 

Localities. At the foot of Mont Blanc, and at Oisane, in 
France. 


Species 39. augite. pyroxene. 


Exdemal ckaraclers. Colours, green, brownish, or black¬ 
ish green, yellowish green, gray, and sometimes white; occurs 
in crystals, in grains, and amorphous; form, six or eight sided 
prisms, terminated at each extremity by two principal faces ; 
pri mn ry form, an obliftLie rhornbic p risra; cleavage parallei 
to the sides of this prism; lustre glimmering or splendent; 
opake; scratches glass; structure foliated; fracture conchoi- 
dal, or nncYen; sp. gr, from 3.15 to 3.57* 

Fi^. 113. 



Fig. h t 



Fig. 113. A short four-sided prism, termi- 
noled by two principal faces, and truncated on 
the lateral edges. 


Fig. 114. A short six-sided prism, terminated 
by two faces, each face including the three late¬ 
ral planes of the prism. 


Sometimes it occurs in hemitrope crystals. It is subject to 
decomposition, hy which it is reduced to a yellowish green, 
earthy mass. 

Augite is found in primitive rocks, and in the productions 


* From iLs resemblance to lieben or mnsB. 


Hew docs amianthoide diffur from aToiantbiis ?—What are the colours 
of augite, and wbat are its crystalline forms'? 
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of volcanoes. But whether in the latter case, it existed in the 
rock previously, and had passed the action of the volcanic 
Tire unaltered, or whether its crystals are formed in the lava, 
after its ejection, is a matter of doubt and dispute, among- 
geologists. 

CkemicO^l ckarcbcUrs. Fusible, in small fragments, into a 
glassy globule, the colour of which depends on that of the 
s pec i mem 

Composition. SIlex 54,86; lime 23,57 J magnesia 16.49; 
protoxide of iron 4.44; manganese 0.42; alumine 0.2L— 
Ros^. 

Distinciim ckaracUrs, It is commonly darker, and always 
harder, and heavier than olivine. Hornblende is more easily 
fusible than augite, sahlite is commonly more translucent, 
yenile fuses readily, and attracts the magnet By these dih 
ferenccs, this species may be distinguished. 

Localities. Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, Teneritfe, Bourbon, 
in volcanic products. Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Hesse, in basalt, Norway^ in primitive trap. NorthWales, 
Scotland, England, in trap and basalt. 

JJ. 8. Kiiigsbridge, N. Y. in primitive limestone. It is 
white.— Bmce, Litchfield, Conn., in whitish crystals, some¬ 
times four inches long.— Brorcc. Also at Washington, and 
Brookfield, Conn. Deerfieldj Mass, in black imperfect crys¬ 
tals. Eight miles from Baltimore, in white six-sided prisms. 
Also five miles from Baltimore, in six-sided prisms, of an olive 
green, or browmisli red colour, and sometimes five or six 
inches long.— Mapdeii. Pittsfield, Mass. Also at By town, 
in Lower Canada, in white semi-transparent crystals, dissem¬ 
inated in calcareous spar, Munroe, N. Y. in the iron mines, 
of a green colour. Canaan, Conn, in dolomite, colour white. 
Balton, Mass. Near Ticonclcroga, N. Y. of a dark green, as¬ 
sociated with sphoiie and plumbago* 

The following minerals are considered varieties of aiigitc. 

Yarietp 1. diopside.* 

External characten. Colours, green, greenish white, gray- 
ish and yellowish white; occurs in crystals, of which the 
pximiilve form is an oblique rhombic prism; secondary forms, 
six, eight, or twelve-sided prisms, terminated by four or six 
faces, crystals longitudmally striated; translucent or transpa-* 
^ From the Greek, signifying transparency. 


What are the sitnations in which it is fi>ijnd?—^What minerals do^ it 
most teseinble'l—What is the composition of augite 7—What ia diopside 7 
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rent; often compressed into tables; sometimes the crystals are 
fibrous, and are aggregated into radiating masses; structure 
foliated; scratches glass; lustre vitreous and shining: sp. gr. 
between 3.23 and 3.30. 

CkemimL tkcLmcUrs, Fusible with difficulty into a gray¬ 
ish limpid glass. 

OomposUion. Silex 57 ; magnesia 18.25 ; lime 16.5 ; oxides 
of iron and mnnganese 6.— -haugi&r. 

Dktmctim characters. It differs from augile and sahlite, 
it being more transparent, and of brighter green. 

Localiiks. Mussa, in Piedmont, and hence it has been 
called mwite. in 

U. S. Philipstown^ N. Y. Pennsborough, Penn. Bol¬ 
ton, Mass. 

YaricU/ 2. i^yrgom. fassaite.* 

External characters. Colour, green, of \*arious shades, 
often blackish green ; occurs in crystals of six or eight sides; 
also in the form of an oclaliodron, or double fou r-sided pyra¬ 
mid, truncated on the edges ; clearage parallel to the sides of 
an oblique rhombic prism; cr^^stals in confused groups; trans* 
lucent or opake; scratches glass. 

hocalliy. In the valley of Fassa, in the Tyrol. 

Yarieiy 3. SAHLiTE.f 

Exltrnal characters. Colours, grayish green,or pale green; 
occurs in four or eight-sided crystals, with dihedral summits; 
also massive, and in grhoular concretions; structure of the 
massive lamellar, with .'jornls parallel to the planes of an 
oblique prism ; lustre shining, or glimmering; a whitish fo¬ 
liated sulistance often interposes between the natural joints; 
slightly unctuous to the touch ; translucent or opake; breaks 
easily info rhomboidal fragments: sp. gr. about 3. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, or melts with difficulty 
into a porous glass. In small fragments with borax it does 
not melt, but seems to impart its colour to the glass. 

Composliimi. Si lex 53 ; alumine 3; lime 20; magnesia 19: 
o.xide of iron and manganese 4.— Yauquelin. 

DistmcAlve characters .-—Sahlite is of a paler green than 
augite, and less transparent than diopside, into wliich it passes. 
Fassaiie occurs most commonly in crystals, sahlite rarely- 

* From the volley of Fassa. 
t Because It was fottnd at Sahla. 


Of what mineral are diopside, pyrgotiJj and sahlite varieties?—What is 
the composition of suhliie ? 
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Localities. Sahk^ in Sweden, in a silver mine. Arondal, 
in Norvvay, with iron, Jead, and hornblende. Siberia, with 
be and mica* 



tJ. N* Near Lake Champlain, N* Y, West-Ilaveji, Conn* 
Near Ticondero^a, N, Y* in g’reen octahedral crystals of an 
inch in diameter.’— McEuoen. Near New-Havtn, Conn, in 
serpentine. It is olive green and foliated*— BiUiman. Mun- 
roe, N. Y. 


Variety 4. baikalite. 


This substance receives its name Irmn the lake Baikal, in 
Siberin, and was considered by Werner as a distinct variety* 
But no dl fie Fence can be observed between it and sahJite* 
They are therefore considered to Ijo the same tninural. 


Varkty 5. odocolitb.* 


Exter^ial characAers. Colours, grayish, or bluish green^ 



lustre vitreous and shining; scratches glass; iianslucent; 
grains angular, and easily separable by the fingers: sp. gr. 
from 3.30 to 3.37. 

OJmiiical characlers. Fusible, with ease, into a vitreous 
opake globule* 

Covifosilwu. Silex50; alumine L5 ; lime 24; magnesia 
10 ; oxide of iron 7 ; oxide of manganese 3.— Yfmquelm. 

The grains of this stsbstance are of all si^es, from lliat ol 
the smallest sand, to that ofa pea. Their form is angular, or 
rounded, with irregular shining faci^, often resembling crys¬ 
tals. Ill the same mass the diUcrent colours, red. green, &c. 
sometimes occur in distinct grnins. Sometimes thin, white, 
and apparently silicious partitions run through the masses, 
and divide them into lay ms. 

Locaiiiks. Arendal, in Norway, with iron and carbonate 
of lime. Antrim, in Ireland, diasem in a ted in limt stone. 

JJ. S. Westchester, Ticouderoga, and Philipslovvn* N. Y* 
Charlotte, V(. At the last locality it is found in abundance, 
and of various colours.— llalL Willsborougli, N. Y, 
Variety G. white ooccolite.—( 7)r. Barratt .) 

Exienial ckaracUrs. Colour, clear white, or yellowish 
white ; occurs in masses composed of riDgnlar grains of the 
size of gun shot. 


* From iho Greek, a granular stone* 


Wiiiit La the appearance of coccolite?—Where bit found in this country 1 
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Locality. Philipstown* Putnam County^ N. Y. The 
masses are interspersed with crystals of white augite. 

This is a new variety, and was discovered by Dr, Borratt, 
in 1820, 

Dr, Barra It also found at the same locality, rose-coloured 
coccol it e ,—S iilim art! s Jon rnaL 

Syecus 40, hornblende. 

Exlefnal characters. Colour, dork hoitle^green, pissmg 
into black; occurs massive, crystalliz:ed and slaty; form of 
the primitive, an oblique rhombic prism; secondary form, a 
six-sided prism, variously modified; crystals striated, and often 
flattened; sometimes distinct, but commonly aggregated, inter¬ 
secting each other, or in confusedly radiating masses; opake; 
lustre shining, sometimes pseudo-metallic; indents under the 
edge of the hammer ; breaks with difficulty ; fracture, foliated* 
or fibrous ; streak and powder, grayish green ; yields to the 
knife: sp. gr. 3.in to 3.33. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with ease, into a grayish 
black glass. 

Conifouiion. (Deep green.) Silex 47.21; alumine 13.94; 
lime 12.73; magnesia 21,86; oxide of iron 2.28; oxide of 
manganese 0,57; fluoric acid 0,90; water 0.44,-— Bonsdorff. 

There is a considerable variety in the composition of this 
specie.s. 

Jyislmciire characters. Schorl, which it resembles, is much 
harder, does not give a green streak and powder, and is gene¬ 
rally found in distinct, nine-sided crystals. It differs from 
uugite in being more easily fusible, softer and tougher. 

Hornblende is a very abundant mineral. It is found chiefly 
in primitive rocks, but occurs more or less in secondary for¬ 
mations. 

It frequently enters into the composition of granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate, and Is an essential ingredient in syenite and 
greenstone. 

J^ocaliiits. U. S. Jerico, Yt., in long capillary crystals. 

-— Hall. Franconia, Vt., in superb polished crystals, some 
of which are nearly half an inch broad, also in long and slen¬ 
der crystals, in a hornhiendc and serpentine rock On the 
Schuyilfill, Penn., in large masses, and in bladcd, or acicular 
crystals.— Lea. Brunswick, Maine, fibrous hornblende oc' 
curs with white granular Xm^^ionf^.^^Ckveland. Chester, 


Wlint IS the colour oHiombiende?—What arc its distinctive characters ? 
- With what minerals is it associated?—Is k a rare, or an abundant species 1 
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Mass. Newton, N. J. Amity, Edensvillc, and Willsborough, 
N. y. Litchfield, Conn. Cumberland, R. 1. 

Ymiety L massivk hornblende, 

I’his variety presents a crystalline mass, consisting of long, 
straight, or curved fibrils, often Intersecting each oUiex, being 
closely compacted together. Sometimes the fibrils are twisted 
or curled, and appear like knots of wood, and sometimes like 
tufts of hair, it is very tough, and diilicult to break* Colours 
as in the species. 

YaTuiy% hornblende slate. 

Kxternal chmacUfs. Colour, greenish black; occurs in 
beds, more or less extensive; texture slaty, each, layer being 
composed of fibres, interlacing, diverging, or curled into 
knots. 

This variety agrees in all its characters wdtli the massive, 
except in its slaty structure. 

Yaruiy 3. basaltic hornblende* 

JllxUrnal characierB. Colours, black, brownish black, or 
jet black; occurs in distinct crystals, in lava, volcanic scoria, 
and basalt j opake; often mo'ves the magnet; crystals some¬ 
times have a brilliant lustre; structure foliated; easily broken; 
scratches glass; sp, gr* 3*25. 

Chemical ckaracUr. Melts w'ith difficulty. 

Comfodiion. Silex 47; aluminc 26; lime 8; magnesia 
2; iron 15 .—Klaf rotL 

Distmeivm charaettrs. It is of a more intense black, and 
has a much stronger lustre than common honibkiide* Schorl 
is harder, otid more easily broken. Its matrix also will gene¬ 
rally distinguish it from other black crystals* 

Localitks. Sa.xonVt Bohemia, Hungary, and other coun¬ 
tries, where basalt and volcanic products exist. 

yaruiy 4. paroasite* 

External characterB. Colour, light bottle green; occurs 
crystallized in six-sided prisms, with dihedral summits; also 
in rounded crystalline masses ; cleavage parallel to the lateral 
planes of a rliombic prism; translucent; scratches glass: sp. 
gr. 3.11. 

Chemical characiers. Fusible into a green glass. 

Composiiion. Silex 42; alumine 14.1; lime 14.3; mag¬ 
nesia 18.3; oxide of iron 3.5 ; of manganese 1.0; water and 
fluoric acid 3. 


How does the basaltic, differ from the common hornblende 1 
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DistiThctive characters, TMs inineral resembles hornblende 
in every respectj except its lighter colour and translucency. 
The specimen before me from Pargas^ resembles in colour 
and franslucency, some varieties of prehnite. 

Localities, PargaSj* in Finland^ iii calcareous spar- 
U. S. Chester, Mass. 

Variety 5. hedenbergite. 

External ckaraciers. Colours, greenish hlack, or dark 
brou n, powder pale brownish green; occurs in masses com¬ 
posed of shining plates; fracture uneven; fragments rhom- 
hoidal; scratches carbonate of lime; phosphoresces by heat 
and friction: sp, gr. 3.15. 

Ckemical characlers. Fusible into a black shining glass, 
which is sometimes magnetic. 

Composiiion. Silex 40,63; alumine 0.37; water 16.5; 
protoxide of iron 35,25 ; oxide of manganese 0.75 ; carbonic 
acid 193,— llederiberg. 

Localilp, Tunaberg, in Sweden, in calcareous spar, with 
iron pyrites, quartz, and mica. 

This variety seems to differ from common hornblende, 
chiefly in the form under which it occurs, 

Pinkerton quotes several authors to prove that mountains of 
hornblende exist in several parts of the tvorld. Patrin, he 
says, observed in Siberia, many mountains entire!v composed 
of it, with occasional veins, or masses of granite. 

Species 40. tremolite. 

Tremolite occurs massive, crystallized, fibrous, and granu* 
lar. Its colours are generally white, and grayish^ or yellow¬ 
ish white: lustre shining, vitreous, or silky; it affords several 
varieties, depending chiefly on the different forms. 

Varieh/ 1. crystaleizeo TREMOLrTE, 

External characters. Colour, white, oilen W'ith a tinge of 
gray, yellow, or red; occurs in crystals, which arc either very 
Hat four, six, or eight-sided prisms, deeply striated, or minute 
fibres, the forms of which it is difficult to determine; crystals 
seldom well dehned, but commonly compressed ; translucent, 
sometimes nearly transparent; very brittle; harsh to the 
touch; lustre glistening or silky; scratches glass: sp. gr. 
about 3. 

* ^Thence the name pargaeite. 


To what species do pargasite and hedenbergite belong 7—What ia the 
previiiJing colour of tremolite 1 

U 
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Chemical characters. Fusible, in small particles, into a 
porous white enamel. 

Composition. (Fibrous.) Silex 65; lime 18; magnesia 
10.33; water and carbonic acid G.5; oxide of iron 0.16.— 
Klaproth, 

Tlie carbonic acid in the above analysis probably came from 
the gange, which is commonly limestone or dolomite. 

Distinctive characters. It may resemble asbestos, but tre- 
moliteis very brittle, while asbestos is flexible. It never has 
the green colour of actynolite. The foliated structure of stil- 
bite, and the electrical powers and chemical qualities of zeolite, 
will distinguish them from tremolite. 

VaoneUif 2. fibrous tremolite. 

chwracters. Colour, white, often very pure and 
beautiful; pcciirs in masses consisting of fine delicate fibres, 
somdiines long and straight, or gently curved, and sometimes 
radiating; lustiresitky; fibres separable by the fingers; harsh 
to thje Itouch; .fnitble sometimes between the fingers, in which 
case it is apt to penetrate the skin. 

Fig. 115. 


Fig. 115, represents the common 
appearance of fibrous tremolite. 


Disthiciive characters. This variety resembles fibrous 
gypsum, but gypsum instantly becomes opake, when heated, 
and falls in pieces. 

Variety 3. beaded tremolite. 

External characters. Colours, white, or yellowish, or blu¬ 
ish white; occurs in long flattened prismatic crystals, resem¬ 
bling in form the blade of a double-edged knife; translucent; 



How is tremolite distinguished from asbestos ?—What is the appearance 
of fibrous tremolite 7—What arc llie varieties of tremolite 7 
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Iraversed by cross fissuresj easily broken; several inches 
Jong-, 

These are flattened four or six-sided prisms. 

Variety 4, pyu.illolite.* 

lExUrnal characters. Colour, greenish, becomes white by 
long exposure; occurs massive, and in crystals; ibrm, the flat 
rhombic prism, resembling the bladod variety of tremolite; 
crystals an inch or more long; fracture dull and earthy; 
cleaves into triaugulai* prisms, but not with shining faces; 
opake, or in thin laminso; translucent: sp. gr, 2.57, 

Chemical characters. Becomes black, then wlute, and the 
edges are reduced to a white enamel, h\ powder, phospho* 
resces on hot i ion, 

Composiiimi. Silex 5G.6; aiinnine 3.4; lime 5.6; mag¬ 
nesia 23.4; oxide of iron and manganese l.l; bhiiminmis 
matter and Joss i\.4.—N(}7'de7i.'fkioId. 

Localities. Parg-as, in Finland, in foliated limestone, 

U. S. Kingsbridge, N, Y., in limestone.— A^utkdL 

Variety 5. cALAriiiTE-t 

External clmracters. Colour, light green; occurs in 
rhombic prisms, striated longitudinally; translucent; cleavage 
parallel to the sides of a rhombic prism: soft; resembles tre¬ 
molite in the form of its crystals, which are travci'sed by 
fissures. 

Locality. Normark, in Sweden, wdth oxide of iron. 

Tremolite is a common and abundant mineral, ft is found 
m limestone, and particularly in that variety called doloffiiic. 
It was first found in the mountains of Tremola, in Switsjer- 
land, whence the name. 

Localities. Its foreign locations are very numerous. Eeau- 
tifnl specimens from St. Gothard, in Switzerland. 

IL S. Liichfield and Washington, Conn. Beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the blnded and fibrous \"arietje$ are found at both 
places in dolomite. Also, at Milford, Canaan, and Goshen, 
Conn. Newbury and Bolton, Mass. Great Barrington and 
Sheffield, Mass. At Sheffield the fibres arc two feet long,— 
Dewey. Wardsboroiigh and Bellows Falls, Vt Near Bal¬ 
timore, Md. East Marlborough, Penn., fibres a foot Joiig.“- 

* From the Greek, Fi^’tfying change by fire, in Hlhision to its turning 
black or white under the blow pipe. 

t From Cidamusj Latin, a reea, from the appearance of the crystal 


la tremolite a common, or rare mineral ?—Whence comes the name tre¬ 
molite'? 
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Jessup. Kingsb ridge and Tarrytown^ N, Y. Smith fields 
R. Yery beautiful.— Webb. West Mail borough, Penn- 

Species 4L actynolite. 

ExternOrl chai ebr4ers. Colours, green, sometimes deep and 
beautiful, also dark green and brownisJi; occurs in single, 
long, straight, four-sided flattened prisms, crossing’ each other 
at various angles, and in fibrous masses, either radiated or 
curved ; lustre highly shining ; crystals often deeply striated ; 
translucent; scratches glass; brittle: sp. gr. from 3 to 3.30. 

Cke^mcal ckaraclers. On the first application of the heat, 
it turns deep brown, afterwards becomes ash gray, with the 
radges gla^^ed witli a black enamel j tinges borax light green. 

Co7npffsillo7i. Siiex 50 j alumino 0.75: lime 9.75 j mag¬ 
nesia 19,75 5 oxide of iron 11; oxide of chrome 3; of man¬ 
ganese 0.5: potash 0.5 ; winter b.Or^LMtgier. 

Dislinclive c/mraclers. Its colour will distinguish it from 
hornblende and tremolite, both of which It very nearly resem¬ 
bles in form. Epidote is of a lighter, or yellowish g reen, and 
zeolite is grayish white. 

Varieti/ L blaped actynobite. 

External characlers. Colour, deep green, often of various 
shades in the same crystal; occurs in long, slender, fiat four 
or six-sided crystals, with alternate sharp lateral edges, and 
often deeply striated; summits commonly incomplete; trans¬ 
lucent; lustre shining; brittle; commonly occurs in talc, 
crystals crossing each other at various angles. 

Vig^. m. 

iff' 

Fig. 116. A flat six-sided prism, the common form 


117 . 



Fig, 117. 
cated. 


The same with the lateral edges trun 


What is ibo colour of actynolitel—Howis it distiaguisbed from tremolite 
and hornblende'? What are the crystalline fonns of actynolite 7 
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Variety 2 . acicxtlae agtyndlite, 

I External characters. Colour, lighter green than the Ma* 
I j occurs iii capillary crystals, closely aggregated, and 

I either parallel, mtersecting, divergingj or radiating from a 
I centre; luilre glistening; opake; iiarsh to the touch; brittle 
I ami inelastic. 

Variety 3. olassy actvnoxitk. 

It difTsrs from the above variety in possessing a vitreous, or 
glassy lustre. 

Variety 4, asbestiforivi actvnolite. 

External characters. Colour, greenish gray; occurs in 
slender, somewhat elastic, fibrous crystals, closely aggre¬ 
gated; lustre silky; fibres parallel or diverging^, and easily 
separable by the fingers: very brittle. 

Dlsllficlwc characters. It resembles amianthus, but is 
easily known from k, by its brittleness. 

Variety 5, massive actvxolite. 

External ckaraeters. Colour, green; occurs in lamellar 
masses, composed of granular concretions; structure foliated; 
also disseminated in other minerals. 

Actynolkc is found in primitive rocks, as granite, mica slate, 
^nd irt veins of talc. 

Localities^ Tyrol, and Sl Gothard, in long six-sided prisms, 
Norway, Saxony, Piedmont, England, Scotland, and most 
other countries. 

U. S. Bolton, Midd lefield, Hawley, a nd Chelmsford, Mass. 
Windham, Yt in compressed four-sided prisms, sometimes 
five inches \oug.—Ifall. Brunswick, Maine, in all its %'aric- 
ties.^— Cleveland. Near New-Haven, and also at Lkch/ield 
and Canton, Conn, Near Baltimore, Md. in all its varieties. 
Concord, Penn, in large masses.— Conrad. On the Island of 
NeW'York, N. Y. Near Philadelphia, Penn. 

CIIIASTOLTTE. MACLE. 

Exlemal chararJers. Colours of the exterior, white, or 
yellowish white; of the interior, black, or bluish black; oc¬ 
curs in crystals only; form four-sided prisms, which appear 
square, but are slightly rhombic; each crystal, when broken 
across, exhibits another crystal running through its axis, 
whose sides correspond with those of the exterior ; sometimes, 
from the angles of the inner crystal there runs a small black 


What are the varieties of actyaelite la aotynolito a common lameral T 

14* 
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or bluish line, which reaches the corresponding angle of the 
outer crystal, or crust, thus forming four lines of tJie colour of 
the inner square, rejiching to each corner of the outer one, and 
di\dding it diagonally into four parts. In some crystals, at 
each corner, and just under the surface of the external rhomb, 
there is also a small black crystal, which is joined by the line 
running from the central square, or rhomb; so that the crys¬ 
tals consist of five rhombic prisms, of a black colour, one in 
the centre, and one at each corner, imbedded in a grayish 
white substance, the whole appearing externally, as one 
square, or slightly rhombic prism; structure lamellar ; 
scratches glass; crystals often several inches long: sp. gr. 
2.94. 

Chemical ckaraciera. Infusible alone, but melts with borax 
into a transparent glass. 

It is found imbedded in clay slate, and less frequently in 
mica slate. 

Localiticfi. Andalusia, in Spain, where it is said first to 
have been found. Hence Mohs calls thi.s mineral Andalu- 
site. It is found also in the Tyrol; in Brittany; in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, in Scotland. In Cumberland, and several other places 
in England. 

U. S. Lancaster, Westford, and Stirling, Mass, in abun¬ 
dance, and under a variety of forms, in dark blue argillite. 
Bellows Falls, Croyden, Cornish, Charleston, Langdon, and 
Allstead, N. H. Brunswick and Georgetown, Maine. Litch¬ 
field, in Conn, in fine crystals. 

Composi(io7i. Chiefly silex, alumine, and potash. 

Species 42. nYPicRSTiiENE. 

External characters. Colour, blackish green, or dark 
brown ; occurs massive; structure lamellar; cleavage paral¬ 
lel to the sides, and shorter diagonals of a rhombic prism; 
lustre, when viewed in certain directions, greenish, in others, 
copper red, and strongly metallic; opakc or translucent on 
the edges ; powder, dark greenish gray; yields to the knife 
slightly, scratches glass. 

Chemical characters. Fusible on the sharp edges; with 
borax gives a dark green glass. 

Composition. Silex, 54.25; magnesia, 14.0 ; alumine, 2.25 ; 
lime, 15; oxide of iron, 21.5; water 1.— Klaproth. 

Localities. Hypersthene was first found on the coast of 
Labrador, and hence has been called Labrador hornblende. 


What is the colour of hypersthene I 




It occurSi forming a constituent of a roclf, %vith Labrador fel¬ 
spar. It is also found in Greenland. 

U. 8. On Brandywine creek, Penn, colour dark green- 
lustre metallic.— Jesmf. Hingham, Mass, with hornblende. 
Essex, N. Y. crystals two or three inches long, colour gray¬ 
ish brown .—HalL Warwick. 

Uses^ It is sometimes cut and polished for ringstones, and 
broac hes.— Clcvda^id. 


green, metallic gray, brownish, or nearly white; occurs mas- \ 

sive ; structure^ lamellar, sometimes curved ; lustre metallic ; 
opake; colours suddenly appear and disappear as the speci- i 

men is turned towards the light, in this respect resembling 
the Labrador felspar: sp. gr, about 3. » ' 

Ckemicai characters. Fusible with difuculty into a blackish ' 'j 

enamel , ' 

ComposUioa. SIlex 41; aluraine 3; lime 1 ; magnesia 29 ; ♦, ♦( 

oxide of iron 14; ivatcr iO.— Drappier. • 

It is commonly found in serpentine. L' j 

Ijocalitics, Tyrol, Saxony, Scotland, England. | , , 


External characters. Colour, brilliant emerald green, or 
grass green ; occurs massive and disseminated; structure fo¬ 
liated ■ cleavage parallel to the sides and diagonals of a 
slightly rhombic prism; opake or translucent; lustre of the 


Composilio/i. Silex 50; alumineSi; lime 13; magnesia 
3; with a little oxide of iron and chrome.— Yauquelin. 


I surite. Near Turin. Corsica and Switzerland. 

If. S, Crown Point, N. Y,— Gibbs. New-Haven, Conn. 
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Species 44. asbestos. 

There are several varieties of this mineral, which differ 
considerably in their external characters, but they generally 
agree in possessing a fibrous structure, more or less a vegeta¬ 
ble appearance, and in being infusible in a common fire. 

Variety 1. amianthus. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish, silver gray, 
greenish, and reddish; occurs in long threads or plates, easily 
separable; lustre silky; somewhat unctuous to the touch; 
soft, flexible, and elastic; fibres usually straight, often resem¬ 
bling raw flax, and sometimes the finest silk. 

Cheviical characters. Becomes white, brittle, and opake, 
and then melts into a white enamel; gives a diaphanous glass 
with borax. ^ 

Composition. Silex 59; alumine 3; lime 6; magnesia 
29.— Chencmx. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles amianthoide, byssolite 
and common asbestos. Tlie two first are fusible in a black 
enamel, and tinge borax green. Asbestos is inflexible; the 
others are flexible. 

It is found in veins, in serpentine. 

Localities. Corsica, in great abundance. Savoy, fibres a 
foot long. Pyrenees, Cornwall, &:c. 

U. S. Hoboken, N. .1. Staten Island, N. Y.; it is uncom¬ 
monly beautiful. 7'he fibres are sometimes more than two 
feet long.— Pierce and Torrey. New-Haven, Conn, in ser¬ 
pentine; also at New Milford. Some specimens are exceed¬ 
ingly soft and fine. Kelly vale, Vt. Mount Holly, Mass, 
very abundant.— Hall. 

Uses. It is said that the ancients preserved the ashes of 
their dead, by wrapping their bodies in cloth made of this sub¬ 
stance, before they were committed to the funeral pile. It 
was also used for incombustible wicks; but is now considered 
chiefly as a curiosity. 

In Siberia it is said to be manufactured into various articles, 
as gloves, ])urses, &c. Incombustible paper, has also been 
made of it, and if it be a fact, that ultra-marine blue will “ stand 
proof by fire,” as it was anciently advertised to do, we should 
have the materials for making incombustible records, an im¬ 
provement of great consequence to the world. 

Cloth is made by mixing the amianthus with flax, and spin¬ 
ning and weaving the mixture in the usual way, after which 


In what form is amianthus found?—What arc the uses of amianthus? 
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the flax is burned out, and the incombustible cloth remains. 
When such doth requires cleaning, it may be thrown into a 
fire, and moderately heated for o few miontes. A strong h^at 
would render it brittle. 

VftrietT / 2. common asbestos. 

External characiers. Colours, greenish gray, green, or 
yellowish gray, occurs massive, coniposed of fibres of various 
Jeiigtbs, either straight, curved, or radiating from a centre; 
often appears nearly compact, from the close aggregation of 
its fibres ; fracture splinteiy or fibrous; fibres inflexible and 
inelastic; translucent on the edges; lustre shining; sp.gr, 
from 2.54 to 3. 

Chemical characters. Easily fusible into a dark ename], 

Composuioa. Si lex 63.5; magnesia 16.0; lime 12.8; 
alumine 1.1 ; oxide of iron 6.— Bergman. 

Distmeiit^e characters. Its inelasticity will distinguish it 
from amianthus, and its softness, particularly in powder, from 
tremolite and actynoHte. 

It is usually fount! in serpentine. 

Localities. Sweden, Hungary, U'^alian mountains, &c. 

U. S. On the summit of the Careen mountains, Yt.—HalL 
New Castle County, Del., in abundance. On the Island of 
New York, N. Y. Also on the banks of the Hudson. Wash¬ 
ington, and near New-Haven, Conn. 

Variety o . mountain cork. 

E-clemal characters. Colours, gray, brown, yellowish 
brown, or pale yellow; occurs in amorphous, or flattlsli pieces; 
structure fibrous, with the fibres interlacing each other in 
every direction; it is somewhat elastic, and so light as to 
swim in water. 

Variety 4 l ion iron m asbestos. 

Exterjial character's. Colours, brownish, or yellowish; oc* 
curs massive, structure fibrous, often much resembling chips 
of wood; it is hard, the fibres rigid, sometimes straight, but 
often inter wo veil, curved, or radiated; opake and dull: sp. gr. 
about 2. 

Chemical characlers. Fusible, with difficulty, into a black 
slag. 

LccaUtks. U. S. Mount Holly, Vt. Newlin township, 
Pennsylvania. 


What ia said of incombustible cloth and paper?— How is common as¬ 
bestos disunguished horn amianthua?—What are the varieties of common 
asbestos ? 
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Ymitty 5. mount^upt leather. 

External characters. Colours, brown, reddish white, or 
reddish j occurs in fiat layers composed of fibres, straight, or 
curved - opake; layers sometimes separable; has more or 
less the aspect of leather. 

Locality. Washington, Conn. 


Variety 5. thotjntain paper, 

Exterfial ckamcters. Colour, white; lustre silky, or pear¬ 
ly ; separable into thin layers, having the aspect of paper. 

Locality. Washington, Conn. 

Species 40. sapphire. 

External characters. Colours, blue, red, violet, yellow, 
green, and chatoyant; also limpid; occurs crystallized, and 
in rolled pebbles, and angular fragments; primary form the 
rhomb; secondary forms ihe regular six-sided prism, often 
truncated, and the double six sided pyramid, or dodecaliedTon ; 
also modified by truncation ; transparent or translucent ; hard¬ 
ness only inferior to that of the diamond ; fracture conchoidal; 
cleavage indistinct: sp, gr, about 4. 

Pig. lia 


Fig. 118. A double six-sided pyramid. 


A short six'sided prism, with the solid angles alternately 
truncated, is also a common form. 

Che mical characters. In fusible alone, but loses its colour. 
With borax slowly dissolves into a colouriess glass. 

Co?7iposition. Aiuminc ^8,5; lime OA ; oxide of iron L— 
—Klaprolk 

The varieties of sapphire depend on its different colours. 


Variety 1, blue sapphire. (Oriental Sapphire.) 

External characlers. Colour, azure, or indigo blue; trans¬ 
lucent, or transparent. 

The colour of this variety often differs in tlie same speci¬ 
men, some parts being deep blue, while olhecs are nearly 
colourless. 


What are the colours of the sapphire'?—W'hat are the forms of ils crys¬ 
tals ?“What are the varieiies of sapphire 1—What is the composition of 
the sapphire 1 
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yaruiy% red sapphire. (Oriental Ruby.) 

External characters. Colour, blood-red, passing into auro¬ 
ra, or rose-red; cleavage more distinct than in the blue va¬ 
riety ; sometimes chatoyant, translucent, or transparent. 

Variety 3. asteriated sapphire. 

External characters. Colours, reddish, or violet. When 
cut in a certain manner, it shows a silvery star, of six rays. 

The term oriental, merely signifies that the stone comes 
from the east, and as most of the gems come from the eastern 
quarter of the globe, dealers in these articles often attach this 
epithet to the name of the stone, in order to raise its value. 

In addition to the above varieties, lapidaries make the fol¬ 
lowing distinctions. The violet sapphire, is called Oriental 
Amethyst, the yellow sapphire, Oriental Topaz. Green sap¬ 
phire, Oriental Einerald. 

Sapphires are found in alluvial earths, and in the sand of 
rivers, generally at the foot of primitive mountains. Their 
matrix is primitive rock, as granite and gneiss, though it has 
seldom been found in its native situation. 

Localities. The finest are found in Pegu, on the Island of 
Ceylon, and in the kingdom of Ava, in the East Indies. It 
occurs also in Bohemia, France, Switzerland, and Portugal. 

The sapphire is often mentioned in Scripture, and was the 
fifth stone in order, on the high-priest’s pectoral, or breast¬ 
plate of judgment, having the name of Simeon inscribed 
upon it. 

Pliny says, that the be.st sapphires come from Media: per¬ 
haps from Mount Sephar, mentioned by Moses. Calmet says, 
that Shaphir in Hebrew, which he translates sapphire, signifies 
beauty, and that the orientals had an extraordinary esteem 
for this stone. Those who wore it about them thought it to 
be the occasion of their happiness and good fortune. 

Uses. The sapphire is ranked among the most valuable of 
gems. It yields in hardne.ss only to the diamond, and is em¬ 
ployed in the finest kind of jewelry. It is also employed for 
jewelling the pivot holes of chronometers, and other astro¬ 
nomical instruments. 

No ancient engravings exist on this stone, probably because 
its hardness is such, as to resist, like the diamond, the ancient 
means of engraving gems. 

Since diamond dust has been used for cutting hard stones, 

What does the term oriental signify, as applied to the sapphire?—Where 
are the finest sapphires found?—In what situations are these stones 
found ? 
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the sapphire has been employed by a few anists. Cal cl ore 
engraved a portrait of Henry IV. of France, on a sapphire, 
which'was in the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, and one or 
two German artists have tried their skill upon it. 

The red variety is most esteemed under the name of orien¬ 
tal rtib^. 

The price of the oriental ruby is estimated by carats, after 
the manner of estimating the diamond.— DimioncL) 

A perfect ruby, above three and a half carats, or fourteen 
grains, is more valuable than a diamond of the same weight. 
If the weight be one carat, it is worth ton guineas, two carats, 
forty guineas, three carats, one hundred and fifty guineas, six 
carats, above one thousand guineas. It is said, that in the 
throne of the Great Mogul, there are one hundred and eight 
oriental rubies, weighing from one hundred to Iavo hundred 
carats each. 

A blue sapphire of good quality, weighing ten carats, is 
worth fifty guineas, one of tn eiity carats, is worth two hun¬ 
dred guineas. 

Among the crown jewels of France is a ruby i\u>ighing one 
hundred and sixty-six carats. At ten guineas ibe carat, this 
would be worth tvvo hundred seventy'five thousand, five hun¬ 
dred and sixty guineas. It is said that the lapidaries expose 
the light-blue varieties to a certain degree of heat, when they 
become white, and are worn instead of the diamond. 

The sapphire is cut with diamond dust, and polished with 
emery. 

Species 47, coRUNun^r. 

Exierml charaefers. Colours, greenish, grayish green, 
reddish, yellowish, bluish, brown, or white; occurs in six- 
sided crystals, in rolled pieces, also granular and amorphous j 
structure foliated : cleaves into rhomboidal fragments ; lustre 
shining; translucent or opake; sp. gr. nearly 4; hardness 
jiearly equal to that of sapphire. 

Chemical ch aracters. Infusible. Fusible by the compound 
blow pipe.— 

ComposUio 7 i. AlumineSo.fi; si lex 7; oxide of iron 14.—* 
Chefievix. 

D is tine live characlers. The extreme hardness of this mine- 
ral, will distinguish it from all which it resembles. 

Localities. India, in the kingdom of Ava, on the coast of 


How IS the vnliie of the sapphire estimated ^“Wbat is the colour of co¬ 
rundum?—In what form does it occur? 
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Malabar. At Bengal, in China, Thibet, &c. It is accompa- 
nied with garnet, fibrolite, zircon, and magnetic iron. 

That of China and Ava is brown, or greenish, and some¬ 
times nearly black. That of the Carnatic is blue, or reddish 
purple. That of Thibet is reddish brown, often coated with 
steatite. 

The variety which comes from China was formerly called 
ada^fimiiine spar. 

U. 8^ Laurens District, S. C. a six-sided prism has been 
found, Litchfield, Conn* in cyanite* It is grayish blue, and 
occurs massive, and in six-sided prisms.— Brace. Newton, 
N* J. ia fine crystals. Warwick, N. Y. 

Uses. It is employed like emery, for the polishing of hard 
stones and metals. 

Variety 1. emery. 

External ckaraciers. Colours, blackish, or bluish gray, 
powder brownish black; occurs massive; structure finely 
granular; fracture uneven, or splintery; opake; lustre a 
little glistening, or somewhat metallic; hardness equal to 
corundum; conducts electricity: sp. gr. 4* 

Co7^positi&7L Its constituents are the same as those of co¬ 
rundum. 

Localitm. Saxony, in steatite. Naxos, in the Archipelago, 
where it is found in abundance, in fragments, or rolled pieces, 
at the foot of a primitive mountain. Italy, Spain, East Indies, 
and Ireland, 

The emery of commerce is chiefly from Naxos. 

Uses. It is employed almost universally in cutting and 
polishing stones, steel, &c. For this purpose it is reduced to 
powder in a steel mill. 

Even the sapphire and oriental ruby, the hardest substances, 
next to the diamond, yield to emery, when placed on the lapi¬ 
dary’s wheel* 

Species 48. ©iaspore.* 

External characUrs. Colour, greenish gray; occurs mas¬ 
sive, consisting of larninoe slightly curved, and easily separa¬ 
ted ; occurs also in cellular masses, consisting of slender crys¬ 
tals ; lustre pearly; translucent in thin lamina); also, though 
rarely, in separate crystals, in form of a doubly oblique prism: 
sp. gr. 3,43. 

• From the Greek, in allusion to its being dispersed by heat. 


Of what species is emery a variety 1 
15 
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Chmiical chamcters. In the flame of a candle, it crackles^ 
and is disfersed into minute fragments, or spangles. It is in* 
fusible alone; with borax melts into a colourless glass. 

Comfosiiioji. Alumina 80; water 17 ; iron ^.— Vauquelin. 

Nothing is known of its geological situation. 

When heated in a retort, it decrepitates violently, and splits 
into small white brilliant scales.— Philtiqis. 

BfCCitS 49- TURQUOISE, 

External characUrs^ Colour, bluish green, passing into 
sky blue, and apple green ; occurs in renilbrm masses, from 
the size of a nut to that of a goose’s eggr j opake; powder 
white : lustre waxy, or dull ■ fracture cone hoi dal; not so hard 
as quartz; decomposes on the outside, when il resembles 
porcelain clay: sp. gr. about 3, 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone; with borax melts 
into a limpid glass. Suffers no change with acids. 

Comfosiiion. Alumine 73; water 18; oxide of copper 4.5; 
oxide of iron 

hocaliiies^ Persia and Turkey, in alluvial soils. 

A kind of turquoise, which for distinction is called occiden¬ 
tal turqiiouc^ is found near the town of Simore, in Lower 
Languedoc- This is supposed to consist of horns, or teeth oi 
animals, penetrated and coloured by oxide, or carbonate of 
copper. This variety consists chiefly of phosphate of lime- 

Uses. The oriental turquoise receives a tine polish, and 
is much esteemed for vingstones, bracelets, ‘watch ornaments, 
sfec- It is greatly esteemed by the Persians, tvho work it into 
handles for sabres, 

The ancients, especially the Egyptians, held this stone in 
great estimation. Some fine engravings were executed on it, 
but it was considered much too soft for this purpose. 

This stone is so nearly imitated by the French lapidaries, 
as to make it diflicult to discover the difference- 

Sjyecus 50. oiaasiTE.*— Torrey. 

External characlers. Colours, greenish, yellowish, or 
gra 3 dsh white; occurs in irregular stalactical masses, with a 
knobbv surface, from one to three inches in length, and an 
incli in diameter; presenting an aggregation of elongated 

In honour of Col. Gibbs, 


What i& the colonr of lurqnoise ?—In what form does it oqeur ?—What 
is the use of turquoise 7—What is the colour and what the form of Gibb- 
SLie7 
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tuberous masses, somewhat resembling^ those of prehnite; 
structure fibrous, radiating from the centre; translucent on 
the edges; easily reduced to powder; harder than calcareous 
spar; sp- gr. 2.40. 

Oh€Mic(d chwTdcUrs. Infusible, but whitens. Does not 
effervesce with acids, 

Co ntpos i lion. A lom ine 6 4,8; water 34*7,— Tor rcy. 

This is a new mineral 

Localities. H S. Richmond, Mass, hi a neglected mine 
of brown hematite, where it was first discovered by Dr, Eni* 
mo ns. Also at Pittsfield, Mass, 

Species 5L fib route,* 

Krtemal ckaraclors. Colours, white, or grayish white; 
occurs in minute fibres, closely united, and crossing each other 
in various directions; harder than quartz; form indetermi¬ 
nate ; electric by friction: sp, gr. 3,2* 

Che^iiicai characters. Infusible* Emits a phosphoric light, 
when two pieces are rubbed together. 

Composition. Alumine 58.25; silex 38; iron 0.75.— 
Ckeneinx. 

Localities. It is found with corundum in the Carnatic tmd 
China, It is a rare mineral. 

U, S. Cuminington, Mass *—NnllalL Saybrook, Conn.— 
NuUalL 

Species 52. pikxte. 

Exte rnal ch arac ters. Col on rs, bro wn, b I ack isJi b rown, o r 
gray; occurs in eiystals only; form the regular six-sided 
prism, variously modified hy truncation ; sometimes four of 
Its sides are extended, while the others are diminished, giving 
it the aspect of a four-sided prism with bevelled edges ; some¬ 
times it is truncated so as to appear us a twelve-sided prism; 
structure foliated ; lustre glistening, sometimes slightly metal¬ 
lic; fracture splintery; powder unctuous; odour argillaceous; 
opake or translucent on the edges: sp* gr, 2.98; yields to the 
knife. 

Fig. 119* 



Fig. 119, A twelve-sided prism ; or a six-sided 
prism so truncated as to give twelve faces. 


♦ Because it cfCcurs in fibres. 


Where was Gibbsite first discovered ?—What is the appearance efpimtel 
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Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes glazed on the 
edges. 

Composition. Alnmine 63.75 ; silex 25.9 j oxide of iron 
6*75.^— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characUrs. The form of its crystals, which often 
appear round, will distinguish it from most other minerals. 
Some specimens ha%^e the aspect of mica. It is softer than 
scapolite or cyanite. 

hocalities. Saxony, In a mine called Pin% whence its 
name, France, Savoy, Cornwall, &c. 

7/. 8. Haddam, Conn, in a micaceous rock, crystals seve¬ 
ral inches — SiUiman. Bellows Falls, N. IL in cyliti* 

drical crystals.— HalL Lancaster, Mass, in six-sided prisms. 

5^. CYANITE.* 

External characters. Colours, azure blue, passing into 
light blue, or bluish white; also bluish green, grayish white, 
and reddish ; colours often vary in the same crystal, from deep 
blue, running iiv veins, to bluish white; occurs in masses, 
composed of a confused aggregation of crystals ; also in dis¬ 
tinct crystals; form, four, or eight-sided prisms, greatly com¬ 
pressed, and having two broad shining faces; translucent or 
opake; lustre pearly; scratches glassy yields a little to the 
knife: sp. gr. 3.501 

Fig, 120. 


Fig. 120. A four-sided lamellar prism, with 
two broad and two narrow faces. 


Chemical characUrs. Infusible, hut turns white. 

Compositio?i. Alum in e 55.5 J silex 43; oxide of iron 0.5. 
— Laugier. 

Cyanite or Sappare^ generally occurs in long, imperfect 
crystals closely aggregated, and crossing, or standing on each 
other, so as to present a singular and curious aspect. Some 
of the crystals are curved, others are corrugated, or wrinkled, 
as though they had been pressed endwise, or had not room to 

* From the Greek, signifying blue. 



What is the composition of pinite?—What is the colour of cyanite 
Why is this mineral called cystiiie 7—Does cyanite occur in distinetj or in 
aggregated crystals ?—Is this a common or rare mineral I 
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Stretch themselves at full length; others are pressed into trian¬ 
gular shapes, &/C. 

It is found in primitive rocks, especially in granite. 
Localities, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, and Hungary. 

U. S. Several places in Maryland. Chester County, Del¬ 
aware County, and several other places in Penn. Litchfield, 
Harwinton, Middle Haddam, and near New-Haven, Conn. 
That of Litchfield is of a line azure blue. That of Haddam, 
is brown. Chesterfield, Mass, imperfect crystals, sometimes 
two feet long.— Webster, Conway, Granville, Deerfield, and 
Plainfield, Mass. Grafton, Norwich, and Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Orford, N. H. East Marlborough, and East Bradford, Penn. 
A black variety is found in N. Carolina. 


Species 54. st.vurotidk. 

Exteraal characters. Colour, reddish brown; occurs crys¬ 
tallized, in six'sideil prisms, terminated by dihedral summits, 
often variously modified by truncation; crystals often cross, 
or intersect each other; lustre, sometimes shining, with a 
smooth surface, and sometimes rough and dull; scratches 
tjuartz; opake or translucent. 

Fig. 121. 



Fig. 121. 
form. 


A single six-sided prism, the common 


Fig. 122. ^ 



Fig. 122. Two six-sided prisms united 
in the form of a cross. This is not an un¬ 
common form. 


Chemical characters. Infusible alone; dissolves slowly with 
borax, giving it a greenish tinge. 

Composition. Alumine 52.25; silex 27; oxide of iron 
18.50 ; oxide of manganese 0.25.— Vauquelm. 

Distinctive characters. Its colour resembles the garnet. 


What is the colour of staurotide?—Under what form does its crystals 
occur? 


15 * 
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but its form and infusibility will distinguish them, Titanite 
has a metalliG lustre and a dilferent form, and pinite differs 
from it in form and colour. 

Stanrotide is found most frequently in mica slate, and some* 
times in granite and gneiss. 

Localities. U. S. Bolton, Litchfield, Harwinton, and 
Haddam, Conn. Near Baltimore, Md. Sheffield, Northfield, 
Cummington, and Middlefield, Mass. Chester, and Putney, 
Vt. Near the city of Nevv York, N. Y. Winthrop, Sidney, 
Paris, and Hallowell, Maine. Chesterfield, Mass. Fran¬ 
conia, N. H. 


Species 55. atjtomolite. 


External characters. Colours, dark bluish green, or black¬ 
ish green; occurs in octohedrons, or hexahedrons, variously 
modified by truncation; faces of the crystals ofWn unequal, 
sometimes mackled ; cleavage parallel to all its planes j 
scratches glass ] lustre shining and resinous ; opake, or trans¬ 
lucent on the edges; sp. gr. 4.26 to 4.09. 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone; in powder, with bo¬ 
rax gives a greenish glass. 

Composition. Alumine 42; silex 4 ; oxide of zinc 28; 
oxide of iron 5 ; sulphur 17.^— Vmquelm. 

Distinciive characters. It is hea^der and not so hard as 
spinelle ruby, and pleonaste; garnet is fusible. 

Localities. Pahlim, in Sweden, in a talcose rock. 

U. S. Franklin Iron Works, N. J.^— Phillips. 


Species 56, topaz. 


External characters. Prevailing colour, wine yellow* of 
various tints, also bluish, greenish, lilac, and white; occurs 
crystallized, in rolled pieces, and massive ; form, a six, eight* 
or ten-sided prism, with various and dissimilar terminations ; 
structure lamellar; cleavage parallel to the sides of aright 
rhombic prism; often electric by beat; fracture small con- 
choidal; lustre vitreous; scratches quartz; translucent, or 
nearly limpid: sp. gr, 3.5. 



Fig, 123. An eight-sided prism, terminated by 
four unequal planes. 


What minerals docs it resemble I^What is the colour of topaz '1—What 
are the forms of its crystals! 
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Fig. 124. 




Fig'. 124. Tile same, with the solid angles re¬ 
placed by truncation. 


Chemical characUm Infusible, but after long heating be¬ 
comes opake i with borax melts into a iiinpid glass. 

Composition. (Yellow Brazilian.) Alumine 47*5; silex 
44.5; fluoric acid 7 ; oxide of iron 

In the composition of this species there is a considerable 
variety. 

Distmciive characters. It is harder than citrine, which is 
in fusible with borax. The greenish Siberian topaz becomes 
electric by heat, and not by rubbing* The emerald and beryl 
are not electric at all* From coloured glass, which is often 
sold for real topaz, It may be distinguished by a fine file, 
which ivill scratch the paste, but not the topaz* 

Topaz belongs to priniitiv'e rocks. 

Localities. Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia, Brazil, Savoy. 
Cornwall, England, and Aberdeenshire, Scotland. . 

U. iST. Huntingdon, Conn. Colour, honey yellow; struc¬ 
ture foliated. One crystal from this locality weighed If lbs* 
and a fragment of another, 2 lbs. I oz*— Hitchcock. Also at 
Trumbull, Conn* Goshen, Mass* This locality was dis¬ 
covered by the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock* It exactly resembles 
the limpid topaz of Rio Janeiro. 

The largest crystal of topaz, probably ever in Europe, 
weighs 7 ounces, and was found in Aberdeenshire— Jameson. 

The topaz was known to Moses, But whether it was the 
same which we call by that name may admit of doubts. The 
ancient topaz was of a green colour. Pliny says it was first 
found by king Juba, but whether he means the same stone 
wdth that mentioned by Moses, Is also uncertain* 

The topaz was the second of the first row in the Jewish 
pontifical breastplate, with the name of Simeon inscribed 
on it. 

Uses. The yellow variety is chiefly employed in jewelry, 
and when of an equal colour, and Avithout flaws, it is consider¬ 
ably esteemed, though much too common to be highly valued 
by the lapidaries. 


What is the compoaition of topaz Where has topaz been found bi this 
country t—Was topaz known to the ancients * 
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The ancients enp^raved on the topaz, of which a few exam* 
pies still remain. In the imperial library at Paris, there is a 
beautiful intag;lio on this gem, representing an Indian Bacchus. 
The cabinet of the emperor of Russia also contains several 
portraits of emperors and empresses, on the same stone. 

The topaz is polished on a copper wheel, wdth tripoli and 
spirits of vviiie. 

Variety 1. pyropiivsalitk. 

Mjianal characterB. Colours, greenish white, or pale 
bluish green; occurs in small roundish masses, and in crys¬ 
tals ; translucent or opake; structure lamellar in one direction ; 
fracture uneven or conchoidal; lustre glimmering; not so 
hard as quartz: sp. gr. 3.4. 

Chtmicid ckaraclers. It intumesces, and gives out a green* 
ish phosphoric light/— PhUlips. 

Comptnitim. It is composed of nearly the same ingre- 
dients as topaz. 

hocaliiies. Falilim and Fin bo, in Sweden. 

U. S, Goshen, Mass. 

Species 57, pycnite. 

l^^xierncd charaden. Colour, dull, yellowish, or reddish 
white; occurs in long six-sided prisms, longiiudinally striated ; 
crystals closely aggregated laterally; possesses no regular 
structure ; full of transverse rents ; lustre shining ; scratches 
quartz; translucent; brittle; electric by heat: sp. gr. 3,5. 

Cht^iical characters. Infusible alone; wdth borax slowly 
dissolves into a limpid glass. 

CoinposUioTi. Alumine GO; silex SO; lime 2 ; iiuoric acid 
6; water X.—^Vauquelin. 

Localities, Altenberg, in Saxony. Bavaria, Bohemiai 
Norway, Siberia, &c. 

U. Chester, Mass. 

Species 58. chrysobekyl.* 

External eharaders. Colour, green, with a yellowish or 
brownish tinge, sometimes reflects a whitish light, which ap* 
pears to come from the interior of the crystal; occurs mas¬ 
sive, crystallized, and in rolled pieces; form, a short, broad, 
four or six-sided prism, or table, terminated by four or six- 
sided summits; translucent, or nearly transparent; structure 

* A superior kind of beryU 


What is said of pycnite?—What is the colour and form, of clirytioberyl ^ 
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foliated; lustre shining; electric by friction; scratches topaz: 
sp. gr. S*S, 

Pig. 125. 



Fig. 125. 
table. 


A broad, short, four-sided prism, or 


Fig. 126. 



Fig. 126. A flat six-sided prism, so truncated as to 
appear as an eight-sided prism, terminated by six- 
sided pyramids. 


Chemwal characters. Infusible alope: with borax, in small 
panicles melts into a yellowish green transparent glass, which 
becomes colourless on cooling, 

ComfOsitio7L Alumine 71.5) silex 18) lime 6) oxide of 
iron 1,5.— Klafroth. 

Distmcii^c characters. The beryl is infusible with borax; 
the emerald with borax melts into a colourless glass. Its 
great hardness being next to that of sapphire, will distinguish 
it from most minerals. 

hocaliiics. Ceylon and Brazil, where it is found in alluvial 
soils with the topaz, ruby, and sapphire. 

U. S. Haddam, Conn, where it occurs chiefly in tabular 
crystals, of a yellowish green colour, imbedded in granite 
with garnet, beryl, and talc. 

Use. It is sometimes cut and polished for jewelry. It 
takes a high polish, but its colour is seldom Of that rich and 
pleasant green exhibited by the emerald. 


Species 58 . spinelle, 

External characters. Colour, red, often with tiixts of vio¬ 
let, yellow, or crimson, also, dark brown, or black; occurs in 
round and angular grains, and crystallized in octohedrons, 
variously modified; translucent, transparent, or nearly opake; 
structure lamellar; fracture conchoidal; lustre vitreous; 
scratches quartz: sp. gr. 3.7. 


H4)w is chrysoberyl known from beryl, emerald, and other minerals?— 
Where has this mineral been found in this counlry 7—What ja tho colour 
and what the cryatalline forms of aplnelto ? 
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Pig. 127. 



The regular octohedron. 


Fig. 123. 



Fig. 128. The same, with edges truncated. 


Chemical characters. Infusible, and retains its colour, even 
when melted by tlie compound blow pipe. 

Composition. Alumine 84.47; magnesia 8.78; chromic 
acid 6 . 1 8 . — Vauquelin. 

The colour is probably owing to the chromic acid. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles the precious garnet, 
but the garnet is fusible; it also resembles some varieties of 
the zircon, but the.se lose their colour by heat. The red 
sapphire is harder, and of a more lively colour than spinelle. It 
may resemble octohedral iron, but this is magnetic. 

It is found with sapphire and zircon, in the sand of rivers. 
Its geological situation is little known. 

The scarlet-coloured is termed spinelle mby ; the rose-red, 
the balas ; the orange-red, rubicelle, and the violet co- 
loured, almandme ruby. — Phillips. 

Localities. Ceylon, Mysore, and Pegu. 

U, S. Boxborough, Mass.; colours, bluish gray, and dark 
green.— Robinson. Warwick, N. Y. At this locality, Dr. 
Fowler, of Franklin, has discovered red and black spindles, 
of enormous and unprecedented sizes. The red is of various 
shades, inclining to brown, and the largest crystals, (octohe- 
drons,) are nearly 4 inches in circumference. The black 
crystals are still larger; the largest measures 16 inches around 
the base, and many others give a base of 4 and 8 inches. 

Both kinds are imbedded in pink carbonate of lime, asso¬ 
ciated w’ilh crystals of serpentine.— Silliman's Journal. Also 
at Hamburgh, N. S. where it is found in calcareous spar, and 
quartz, associated with sea polite. Munroe, N. Y. of a deep 
black. Bolton, and Littleton, Mass, imbedded in white lime¬ 
stone, of a green, or blue colour. 


What is the composition of spinelle ?—Docs it occur in this country 1 
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Variety L pleonaste* 

External characters. Colour, dark blue, or greenish black ; 
occurs in octohedral crystals, and in rounded grains ] struc* 
ture indistinctly foliateti; cross fracture conchoidal; scratches 
quartz ] feebly translucent; transmits, in thin pieces, a dark, 
bluish, or greenish light: sp. gr. 

CJitmical charachrs. Suffers no change alone j with borax 
melts into a dark green glass. 

Composition. Alumtne 72.25; silex 5-48; magnesia I4-G3; 
oxide of iron 4.26.— Btrzelius. 

Distinctive ckaraciers. It is not so hard as spinelle* 

Localities. Ceylon, in alluvial soils. Yesuvius and Somma, 
in the cavities of volcanic rocks. 

Species 59. iolite.* 

External characUrs. Colour, violet blue, or purple, some¬ 
times with a tinge of black; by transmitted light, in one di¬ 
rection, brownish yellow, in another, indigo blue; occurs 
massive, and in regular six and twelve-sided prisms; clea* 
vage parallel to the sides of a six-sided prism ; lustre, shining, 
vitreous; fracture imperfectly conchoidal, or uneven; trans¬ 
lucent or opake; structure foliated; scratches glass, and some¬ 
times quartz: sp. gr. 2.56. 

Chmical characters. Fusible on the edges; w ith borax 
dissolves slowly into a diaphanous glass. 

CompositmL Silex 42.6; alumine84.4; lime L7; mag¬ 
nesia 5.8; oxide of iron 1.5; oxide of manganese 1.7.-— 
Gmdin. 

Localities. Cape de Oatte and Granada, in Spam, in a blue 
clay. Tunaberg, in Sweden, %vith pyritous copper. Green¬ 
land, imbedded in quartz, or felspar. Siberia and Ceylon, in 
Tolled masses. 

Variety 1. peliohi.I 

External characters. Colour, blue; occurs in six-sided 
crystals, truncated on the angles; fracture conchoidal; re¬ 
sembles the iolite in every respect except in colour. 

Locality. Bodemnais, in Bavaria, in gray granite. 

Yariety 2. STEiNHEXEiTE.t 

External characters. Colour, 1 ight bine, sometimes with a 

* From the Greek, a violet or purple stone, 

+ Sianifyinc: blue coioun 
t Afier uount Steinheil. 


What does the name iohte signify?—Where is iolitofound?—What aro 
the varieties of lolitc? 
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tinge of red ■ rarely colourless; translucent; occurs amor¬ 
phous i lustre shining ^ fracture conchoidal: sp. gr. 2.69. 

ComposUimi. Silex 49.95 ; alumine 32.28; magnesia 
10,45 ; oxide of iron 5.— Von Bonsdorff. 

Locality. Firibo, in Finland^ mixed with pyrites. 


Sjfecies 60. lazulite. azulite. 


External characters. Colour, fine azure blue; occurs in 
crystals; form, the oblique four-sided prism, and the six sided 
prism; also, and more commonly, in grains and small masses 
of the size of a hazlenut; structure foliated; translucent; 
scratches glass ; lustre vitreous and shining; brittle. 

Chemical characters^ Infusible alone; with borax forms a 
yellowish glass. 

ComfQsitmi. Alumine 66; silex 10; lime 2; magnesia 
18 ; oxide of iron 2,5.— Tromsdorf. 

Distinctive characiers. It resembles lapis lazuli, and the 
azure carbonate of copper. But the lazulite is never impreg¬ 
nated with iron pyrites, and the lapis rarely occurs in crystals. 
The carbonate of copper is heavier, blackens under the blow 
pipe, and tinges borax green. 

The lazulite does not afford the ulira-marine. 

Localities. Stiria, in quartz, and Saltzburg, in clay state. 


CHRYSOLITE. 


External characters. Colours, green, yellowish green, and 
brownish green ; occurs in angular rounded erystalline grains; 
primary form, a right prism, with rectangular bases; secon¬ 
dary form, eight, ten, or twelve-sided prisms, with truncated 
pyramidal tetminatians; the number of terminal faces varies 
from six to ten; sometimes the termination is wedge-shaped, 
with truncated edges; fracture conchoidal; lustre, splendent 
and vitreous; translucent or transparent; crystals often com¬ 
pressed with the broad lateral planes striated; scratches glass: 
sp. gr. 3.4. 

Kis ^ 1 


Fig. L2D. 



Fig. 129. A ten-sided prism, with two broad 
faces, terminated by two principal planes, cor¬ 
responding with the lateral planes. 



What is the colour of lazulite?— How is lazulite distinguished from lapia 
lazuli, and azure carbonate of copper?— What is the prevailing colour of 
chrysolite? 
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Chemical characUfs. Infusible alone, but turns brown; 
fusible with borax into a greenish transparent glass. 

ComfQUliOitr. Magnesia 50.5 ; si lex 38; oxide of iron 0.5. 
— Vanqudin. 

Loc(iLitie&. Hungary, in serpentine. In the isle of Bour¬ 
bon, among volcanic products. 

The chrysolite of commerce comes from the Levant. 

The chrysolite was the tenth stone in the Jewish high-priest’s 
pectoral, bearing the name of Zebulon. 

The Hebrew word commonly translated has also 

been rendered carbuncle and bet if L — -Cahnet. 

t/jjc,?. Chrysolite is sometimes employed in jewelry, but Is 
little esteemed, on account of its softness. 

Variety 1. olivine.* 

J^xUrnal characters. Colour, olive green; occurs in masses 
of various sizes, from grains, to many pounds in weight; 
translucent; lustre shining, often metallic and iridiscent from 
decomposition; fracmre small conchoidal; structure some¬ 
what foliated; brittle: sp. gr. about 3.24, 

ChemUal ekaracters. Becomes brown, but does not melt; 
with borax fuses slowly into a yellowish green translucent 
glass. Loses its colour in nitric acid. 

Comyontlon. Silex 50; magnesia 38.5; lime 0.25; oxide 
of i ro Ti 12 .—Kiap ro i h , 

Dhi'mciim characiers. Its metallic lustre, foliated struc¬ 
ture, and deeper-coloured glass, when melted with borax, will 
distinguish it from chrysolite, and its localities from the other 
minerals which it resembles. 

%tmaiiius. Bohemia, in basalt. Isle of Bourbon, in lava, 
and in most volcanic products. It is also occasionally found 
in trap and greenstone porphyry. 

Olivine is said also to have been found by Professor Pallas, 
in the meteoric Iron of Siberia. 

^feciet 62. nnuciTE.f^— Gibbs. 

EtxUrnal ckaraciers. Colour, wine or amber yellow, or 
yellowish brown; occurs in grains and crystalline masses ; 
also in four-sided prisms, with rhombic bases; lustre a little 
pearly; structure not apparent, or indistinctly foliated in one 
direction ; crystals generally imperfect, sometimes terminated 

* From ils colour. 

t In honour of Professor BruCfii of New-York. 


Whs chrysolite known to the ancients 7—What is olii^ine?—Where is it 
found l“What is the colour of hrudtet—W'hcnce does this mineral derive 
its name ? 


16 
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with dihedral summits ; fracture uneven j hardness equal to 
that of felspar ' translucent: sp. gr. 3.2- 

Chemical char act trs. infusible alone, but becomes white ; 
with borax fuses slowly into a transparent globule, tinged with 
iron. 

ComposUion. (From Pargas.) Magnesia 64; silex 38; 
oxide of iron 5.1 ; alumine L6; potash 0.86; manganese, a 
trace.^— D' Ok sson. 

(That of Sparta.) Magnesia 64 000 ; silcx 32.666; fluoric 
acid 4.086; potash 2.108; peroxide of iron 2.333; water 
] .000 .—Scybert 

Localities, Sudermannland, in Sweden, Pargas, Finland. 

U, S. Sparta, N. J,, in foliated limestone, where it was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Langstafif. Warwick, Orange County, N. Y. 
Sussex County, N. J. 

Species 63. hydrate of magnesia. 

Lxtcrnal characters. Colour, white, often tinged Avith 
green; occurs in plates, or thin pieces: structure foliated: 
the folia often radiating from a centre; lustre shining and 
pearly; somewhat elastic ; translucent, in thin plates trans¬ 
parent; soft; yields to the nail; adheres slightly to the 
tongue; dissolves entirely, Avithout efiervescence, in acids: sp, 
gr. 2.13. 

Composilio7i, Magnesia 70; Avater 30.— Bruce, 

Localities. LI S, Hoboken, N. J., in veins, from a few 
lines, to two inches in thickness, in serpentine. Also in Unst, 
one of Shetland Islands, traversing serpentine in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Species SERPENTINE.* 

External characters. Colours, green, yellowish, brownish, 
or blackish green; also, reddish and grayisli; colours often 
Tuii into spots, Stripes, or A^eins; occurs masswe, and very 
rarely in rhombic crystals; fracture splintery, uneven, or 
conchoidal; translucent or opake; receives a high polish; 
unctuous to the touch ; yields to the knife: sp. gr. 2,5. 

Serpentine, in rhomboidal crystals, has been discovered by 
Samuel Fowler, M. D. in Warwick, Orange County, N. Y. 
It occurs in crystalline carbonate of lime, with spinelle, scapo- 
lite^ and bruciie, — SUliMa7h^s Journal, 

* From ils resemblance to the skin of a serpent. 


Where is bniciie found in this country 1—What is the comppsitton of hy¬ 
drate of magnesia —What are ihe colours of serpeminc?—Docs it ever 
occur in crystals'? 
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Warwick is probably one of the ricKest mineral localities 
in this^ or any other country. 

Okfmiccd characUrs, Infusible alone^ but turns white; 
with borax sloivly dissolves with bubbling into a transparent 
greenish glass. 

Yaruty 1. precious serpentine. 

External chaYacUr$. Colours, green, yellowish^ or black¬ 
ish green,or brown, often clouded; occurs inassivTj fracture 
conchoidal; translucent; fragmentssharp'cdged; lustre glim¬ 
mering; unctuous to the touch; yields to the knife; texture 
compact: sp. gr. 2.2. 

ComfosUwn. Silex 32; magnesia 37.24; ahimiiie 0.5; 
lime 10.2; oxide of iron 6; water 

DlUmcllKt ckaraclers. It is softer and more easily broken 
than nephrite, or jade, which it most resembles. 

It is found in masses and beds in primitive limestone, gneiss, 
and mica slate- 

hocalifm. Sweden, Bohemia, Saxony, Cornwall. In Italy 
it is intermixed with limestone, forming the vtrd antiqy^. 

U. S. Milford, Conn. It is imbedded in primitive lime¬ 
stone, in irregular masses commonly enveloped in amianthits, 
and containing chromate of iron. Its colour is a rich green, 
and it receives a high polish, Near Newburyport, Mass. 
"I'he precious serpentine of this place is often extremely beau¬ 
tiful, and perfectly resembles that of Kevans, in Cornwall— 
DttDty. Phiiipstown, N. Y. associated with white augile.™ 
Barry. Newport, R. I. New Fane, Yt. in an extensive 
formation. Middlefield, Mass. Amity, N. Y. 

Yarieiy^. common sehuenttxe. 

External characters. Colours, green, yellowish green, 
blackish green, brown, bluish gray, or reddish: colours 
idously interniixecl or running in stripes or i^eins ; opake or 
feebly translucent on the edges; occurs massive; fracture 
uneven or splintery; harder than precious serpentine ; scarce¬ 
ly yielding to the knife; oiten gives out the odour of clay, 
when breathed on: .sp. gr, 2.5. 

ComyosUlon. Magnesia 44; silex 44; alumine 2; oxide 
of iron 7.3; oxide of manganese 1.5; oxide of chrome 2.— 
YauqueUn^ 

It is found in primitive mountains, and according to Wer¬ 
ner, in more recent formations, overlaying the older primitive 
rocks. 


Wliat mincrukdoes precious svrpemine most resemble 7 
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It occurs with, and commonly embmccs the precious ser¬ 
pentine. 

Localities. Portsoy, in Scotland. Shetland Ishrs, He¬ 
brides, Cornwall, &-C. 

U, 8. Bare Hills, near E alii more, Md. West Chester, and 
Montgomery County, Penn. Hoboken, and Cornpton Plains, 
N. J. Rye, N. y, Newport, R. 1. Grafton, Yt. 

At Mount Rosa, serpentine is found at an elevation of from 
7 to 9,000 feet. 

The whole front of the Alps which looks towards Italy, 
everywhere affords serpentine. 

France has some mountains of this mineral, particularly in 
Lijnousin. 

The finest serpentine is said to ocen r near Granada, in 
Spain, superb columns of which decorate the churches and 
palaces of Madrid. 

The mountain, called Ked Iforri, near Mount Rosa, is ele¬ 
vated upwards of 7,000 feet, and is composed of compact ser¬ 
pentine, divided into irregular masses of immense size. 

The serpentine of Bareilh, is spotted with garnets of the 
size of a pen, tile base being gveen. Ornaments are made of 
this, presenting fine red spots, contrasted with a deep rich 
green ground, 

Saussure found on the shores of the lake of Geneva a va¬ 
riety of serpentine of remarkable specific gravity, it being 
. 0 0 .—See Pinkcfio n. 

Uses. Jameson says, that at Zoblitz, in Upper Saxony^ 
se\^eml hundred persons are employed in quarrying, cutting, 
turning, and polishing the serpentiiie, which occurs in the 
neighbourhood, and that the various articles into which it is 
rmnnractured, are carric’d all over Germany. 

Species 6;i. zircon. 

Externalckamciers. Colours, gray, green, yHlowlsh, red, 
bluish, brown, and reddish; occurs in rounded grains, or frag¬ 
ments; also crystallized, in the form of four-sided prisms, ter^ 
ininate^ hy four-sided pyramids, and in dodecahedrons, com¬ 
posed of Ibnr hexagonal lateral faces, and of four rhomboidal 
terminal ones at each e.Ktremity; cleavage in two directions^ 
parallel to the axis of the cr^^stal ; structure indistinctly folia¬ 
ted ; harder than quartz; translucent or transparent; lustre 
resinous, or adamantine: sp. gr. 4,4, 

In what citv rip columns nf serpenitne! to bo seen 1—What ufc i^; tnado 
of th’S ininoraf in Upper Ssixony"^—What are the colours of mean What 
ie the most eonimun crysialline form of isirccn? 





Fig, 130. 





Chemical characters, it is infusible^ but loses its colour; 
with borax it forms a transparent glass. 

Cim fosition. Zlrconia 69 ; silex 26.5; oxide of iron 0.5. 
—Klaproth. 

DisiincUiye ckaracten. It is not so hard as chrysoberyl It 
is more transparent than staurotide. Idocrase, which it re¬ 
sembles, is fusible alone, and from these and all other stones 
whicJi it resembles, it may be known from its greater specific 
gravity^ hardness, and peculiar oily lustre when cut and po¬ 
lished. 

It occurs in the beds of rivers and alluvial soils, with spi- 
nelle, tourmaline, also imbedded. 

Localities. Ceylon, in tbe sand of rivers, and imbedded in 
crystalline slate. Norway, in sienite, Galloway, in Scotland, 
and Auvergne, in France. 

U. S. Buncombe County, N, C., in four sided prisms, ter¬ 
minated by fou r-sided pyramids. On the Scb u yIkilJ, 14 miles 
from Philadelphia, Pena, in small light brownish crystals.— 
Jessuf. Near Trenton, N. I Also at Franklin Furnace. 
At Sch 00 ley’s Mountain, N. J. Sharon, Conn. Colour, 
dark brown, crystals seldom exceed half an inch in length.— 
Billiman. Two miles from Baltimore. Md. Philipstown., 
N. Y. East Marlborough, Penn., in beautiful tetrahedral 
prisms; colour, brownish red.— Carpenttr and Spackman, 
Also at Edenville, Watwiclc, and Monroe, N. Y. Easton, 
Penn. Haddam, Conn., in small crystals. 

Uses. It is cut and set as a precious stone. Jameson says 
it exhibits, iix a faint degree, the play of colours belongingto 
the diamond, and that it is frequently sold as an inferior kind 
of diamond. The pale variety is used in the jewelling of 
watches instead of the diamond. 

Yariety 1. hyacinth. 

Exiernal characitrs. Golour, various shades of red, as yel¬ 
lowish or brownish red; occurs in small angular, or rolled 

In what countries is zircon found 1—What are the localities of zircon in 
this country l—VV'hat are the uses of zircon?—What ^re the colours Of 
hyacinth 1 
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grains and in crystals; form, the four-sided prism,terminated 
by four planes, which are set on the lateral edges; crystals 
short, small, and often variously terminated; lustre vitreous, 
inclining to resinous; structure foliated; transparent or trans¬ 
lucent; fracture conchoidal; cleavage parallel to the sides of 
the primitive ociohedroii: sp. gr. 4 to 4.6. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, loses its colour, hut retains 
its transparency. With borax fuses into a colourless glass. 

Com'position. Zirconia 70; silex 25; oxide of iron 0.5.— 
Klaproth. 

It occurs in primitive rocks, and is found in the beds of 
rivers. 

Localities. Ceylon. Near Pisa, in Italy. Auvergne, in 
France, in volcanic sand. Lisbon, Saxony, and in Fifeshire, 
in Scotland. 

The oriental hyacinth is an orange-coloured sapphire. 
The occidental hyacinth is a topaz. The volcanic hyacinth 
is the idocrase, or ve.suvian. 

The hyacinth is frequently mentioned by the sacred writers. 
St. John *says that the eleventh foundation of the heavenly 
city is a hyacinth; and in Canticles, gold rings set with hya¬ 
cinths, are spoken of. Moses often speaks of the hyacinth 
colour, which learned interpreters say meant violet colour, 
or azure-blue tinged with red. Hyacinth colour now means 
yellowish red, so that it is at present uncertain what stone the 
ancients meant by the hyacinth, most probably, however, it 
was the amethyst. 

Uses. When of a good colour, and without flaws, it is 
much valued in jewelry. It is said, that, after destroying the 
colour by heat, it is sometimes sold for the diamond. 

Variety 2. jargoon. 

E.cternal characters. Colours, greenish, bluish gray, and 
brownish red, always faint and passing into colourless; occurs 
in small four-sided* prisms, and in grains; lustre splendent 
and adamantine; transparent or translucent: sp. gr. 4.4. 

Chemical characters. Becomes limpid by heat, but is in¬ 
fusible. 

Composition. Zircon 6G; silex 31; oxide of iron 2.— 
Vauq^ielin. 

Localities. Ceylon, in the sands of rivers. Italy, Spain, 
and several parts of India. 


What do the scriptures say of the hyacinth ?—Wliat is the use of hya^ 
dnih7—What is its composiiion?—Whai is said of jargoon 7 
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Uses. It is employed in jewelry, particularly in ornament- 
ing watch cases, and is said to be Frequently sold in Paris for 
the real diamond. Indeed after the colourless variety is cut 
and set, it is difficult to distinguish it from diamond. It is con¬ 
sidered the most valuable of the varieties of zircon. 

Species 66. euclase.^ 

External characters. Colour, light green of various shades, 
greenish white, bluish green, or sky-blue; occurs in crystals, 
in the form of oblique-angled four-sided prisms, variously mod¬ 
ified and terminated; structure laminated; cleavage parallel 
to the sides of the prism; lustre strongly vitreous;cross frac¬ 
ture conchoidal; scratches quartz; very brittle; translucent 
or transparent: sp. gr. 2.91 to 3.32. Crystals longitudinally 
striated. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a white enamel. 

Composition. Glucine 21.78; silex 43.32; alumine 30.54; 
iron 2.22; oxide of tin 0.70.— Berzelius. 

Distmciire characters. Its fusibility and brittleness will 
distinguish it from the greenish varieties of zircon; idocrase 
melts into a yellowish glass. The different forms of its crys¬ 
tals will distinguish it from emerald and beryl. 

Localities. Peru and Brazil. Its localities and associa¬ 
tions are unknown. 

Jameson observes, that it is a beautiful fossil, but cannot be 
employed in jewelry on account of its brittleness. 

Phillips has given the figure of a crystal of euclase, which 
exhibits 78 longitudinal faces. The faces are so narrow as 
to make it appear striated. 

Species fS7. beryl. 

External characters. Colours, green, yellowish green, blu¬ 
ish green, or greeriish white, alwaj^s pale; occurs in six-sided 
crystals, terminated by six-sided pyramids; crystals often 
taper gradually from one end to the other, and arc of all sizes, 
from a line to a foot in diameter; lateral faces striated, often 
so deeply as to render the angles indistinct; large crystals 
frequently contain other substances, or are hollow in the line 
of the axis; transparent or translucent; lustre vitreous; 
scratches quartz; fracture uneven or conchoidal: sp. gr. 2.67. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns white and turbid. 
With borax, it fuses into a nearly transparent glass. 

Composition. Silex 68 ; alumine 15 ; glucine 14; lime 2: 
oxide of iron 1.— Vauquelin. 

♦ From the Greek, signifying easily broken, in allusion to its brittleness. 

What is the prevailinsr colour of euclase?—Whai is the composition of 
euclase?—What is the colour of beryl ? 
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Disilnctive characters,. It differs from the emerald in being 
of a paler green; apatite is much softer, and dissolves in nitric 
acid, it also phosphoresces on hot coals. The greenish variety 
of tourmaline resembles the beryl, but is softer, electric by 
lieai, and fusible alone. 

Beryl belongs to primitive rocks, and particularly to that 
variety of granite called graphic. It is associated with gar¬ 
nets, quartz, chrysoberyl, schorl, topaz, &c. 

Localities. Siberia, Persia, on the coniines of China. Li¬ 
moges, in France, Aberdeen, in Scotland. Peru, Brazil, Sax¬ 
ony, and Elba. 

U. S. Haddarn, Brooklyn, Litchfield, Chatham, and Middle 
Haddam, Conn. Crystals 7 or 8 inches long have been found 
at Haddam. One in the cabinet of Yale College is 7 inches 
long, and nine in the diagonal diameter.— Silliman. German¬ 
town, Chestnut Hill, East Marlborough, and in Chester Coun¬ 
ty, Penn. Chesterfield, Goshen, and in the vicinity of Boston 
and Northampton, Mas.s. At Goshen, two rose-coloured eme¬ 
ralds have been found, one of which is an inch and a half long. 
— Gibbs. In the state of Maine, it is found more or less con¬ 
stantly to an extent of 30 miles in the counties of Lincoln and 
Cumberland, also at Toi)sham and Bowdoinham.— Clevelaad. 
Cumberland, 11. I. 

U.SOS. Beryl is occasionally employed in jewelry, but its 
pale colour and numerous fissures commonly render it unfit 
ibr this purpose. The greenish variety is set with a steel- 
coloured, or greenish blue foil. The pale or nearly limpid 
variety is set on a black ground like the diamond, or on a sil¬ 
ver foil. 

The beryl is mentioned in Scripture as the eighth stone in 
the high-priest’s pectoral, or according to Calmet the twelfth, 
with the name of Naptkali, engraved on it. According to 
some learned writers, our beryl is the same with that meant 
in Scripture. 

The only remarkable differences between the emerald and 
beryl are in their colours, which, however, produces, such an 
uninterrupted series, that only arbitrary limits can be fixed 
within it. The colour of emerald, is emerald green ; all the 
varieties of other colours are beryl.— Mohs. 

Species 68. emkrald. 

External characters. Colours, lively emerald green, or 
bluish green, always rich and beautiful; occurs in long six- 

How does beryl differ from emerald?—Is beryl a common or rare muio- 
ral?—Is our beryl the same as that mentioned m Scripture? 
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sided prisms, generally perfect, and variously terminated; 
structure imperfectly foliated ; not so large as beryl; scratch¬ 
es quartz; lustre vitreous and shining; becomes electric by 
friction; crystals seldom more than two or three inches long; 
transparent or translucent: sp. gr. from 2.60 to 2.77. 


Fig. 131. 



Fig. 131. A six-sided prism, acuminated by 
six planes corresoonding with the lateral planes. 


Fig. 132. 



Fig. 132. A six-sided prism, with truncated 
lateral planes. 


Fig. 133. 



Fig. 133. A six-sided prism, terminated by a 
six-sided pyramid, the planes of which are set on 
the angles of the prism, with the angles of the 
summit truncatecl. 


Chemical characters. Fusible with dilTiculty into a porous 
glass. With borax slowly dissohTS into limpid glass. 

Compaction. 8110x64.5; glucine 13; alumine 16; lime 
1.6; oxide of chrome 3.25.— Vauquelin. 

Distinctive characters. It is known from beryl by its deep¬ 
er and richer green, and from green tourmaline by the same 
quality. From apatite by its greater hardness and insolubility 
in acids, and from chrysoberyl, by being less hard, more trans¬ 
parent, and of a brighter green. 

The emerald has been found chiefly in secondary coun¬ 
tries, but it is supposed that its proper situation is in primitive 
rocks. 

Jjacalities. The finest emeralds formerly came from Manta, 
in Peru, but it is said that this mine is exhausted, and that the 
best are now found in the valley of 3'unca, in Santa Fe, where 
they occur in granite. 


What is said of the green colour of the emerald ? What are the crystal 
Une forms of the emerald?—Whence do the finest emeralds come? 
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The emerald was well known to the ancients, and was the 
third stone, according to Calmct's arrangement, on the high- 
priesfs breastplate of judgment, with the name of Zebulon 
inscribed on it. 

In the time of Pliny, this stone was held in so high estima¬ 
tion, that it was seldom or never engraved upon, which pro¬ 
bably is the reason, that scarcely any well authenticated an¬ 
tique engravings exist on this gem. The moderns have, how¬ 
ever, engraved upon it, as there exists, in the royal collection 
at Paris, a head of Henry IV. and another of Lewis XIV. on 
the emerald. 

An emerald is said to have existed at the Chapel of our Lady, 
at Loretto, in Italy, larger than a man’s head, and for which 
an English gentleman offered 90,0nf) crowns. 

Keysler, in his travels, has given the outline of an emerald, 
which he Saw at the monastery of Rcichenau, in Switzerland, 
and which was presented by Charh s the Fat. This emerald, 
says he, weighs 281bs. 3qrs., and could be sold for G,550/. 
sterling per pound. 

Later authors, however, say that this is g^reen jluor, or greeii 
gla!is. 

Probably the largest real emerald ever found, was that pos¬ 
sessed by the inhabitants of the valley of Manta, in Peru, 
which according to De la Vega, was ai)out the size of an os¬ 
trich’s egg. When the Spaniards arrived there, it was wor¬ 
shipped, as the goddess, or niother of emeralds, and smaller 
ones were brought to it as offerings. 

But perhaps the most magnificent specimen of genuine eme¬ 
ralds in the world, was presented to the cathedral of Loretto, 
by one cf the Spanish kings. It consists of a mass of Avhite 
quartz, thickly implanted with emeralds more than an inch in 
diameter. 

According to Mohs, the locality where the ancients procured 
their emeralds, had been lost until within a few years, but has 
been re-discovered in Mount Zalara, Upper Egypt, in granite 
and mica-slate. 

Uses. Emeralds are cut and polished for the most expen¬ 
sive kind of Jewelry. Those of the first (|uality require no 
foil, but are set on a black ground like the diamond; inferior 
ones are set with a green gold foil, or on green satin. 

Species 69. gadolixite.^ 

External characters. Colours, greenish, or brownish black; 

* After Gadolin, who first found it 


What is the use of the emerald?—Is the emerald a valuable Rem? 
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occurs massive, and rarely in crystals which are ten-sided 

f jrisms; lustre splendent, or shining resinous; slightly trans- 
ucent; scratches glass; fracture conchoidal: sp. gr. 4.20. 

Chemical characters. Before the blow pipe it intumesces 
and throws out cauliflower-like ramifications.— Phillips. 

Mohs says it decrepitates, but does not melt except in small 
splinters. 

Cleveland says that it becomes red, as if burning. In ni¬ 
tric acid it loses its colour, and is converted into a jelly. 

Composition. Ittria 54.75; silex 21.25 ; glucine 5.5; alu- 
mine 0.5; oxide of iron 17.5; water 5; magnesia, a trace.— 
Klaproth. 

Localities. Sweden, in several places. 

The new earth ittria, was first aiscovered in this mineral 
by Dr. Gadolin. 

U. S. Bolton, Mass.— Webster. 

CLASS III. 

ACIDIFEROUS ALKALINE MINERALS. 

This class includes such minerals as consist chiefly of an 
alkali, united with an acid. Some of the species contain for¬ 
eign matter, rendering them very impure. This division in¬ 
cludes but a few articles. 

GENUS I.—Potash. 

This genus contains only one species. 

Species 1. nitrate of potash, nitre. 

The well known salt, nitre, or saltpetre, often occurs native, 
in greater or less quantities. It is found in capillary crystals, 
and crusts of a saline cooling taste; transparent or translu¬ 
cent ; deflagrates when thrown on burning charcoal, and dis¬ 
solves in water. 

It is particularly found on old walls, and in the earth, and 
decayed substances of ancient buildings. It is also found in 
some calcareous countries, and in ancient situations, once in¬ 
habited, but now lying waste. 

Localities. Several plains in Spain; on the chalk forma¬ 
tions in some parts of France, in the grottoes of Mount Ham- 
berg, in Germany. In Hungary, Arabia, Italy, Persia, and 
other countries. 


What is the composition of eadolinite?—What are the minerals of the 
third class chiefly composed of? 
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In many of these countries, nitre is extracted from the earth 
in particular places by lixiviation, and after being purified and 
crystallized is fitted for commerce, 

S. Rackoon Mountain, Geo, Abundant in a cavern, 
the earth of which contains from S to J O lbs. of salts to the 
bushel. It is partly nitrate of lime, which is decomposed by 
wood ashes.—C(?rTICMadison County, Ken. in a cave 
646 yards long, and about 40 feet broad. The earth contains 
both nitrate of potash, and nitrate of lime. It is lixiviated, 
and the nitrate of lime decomposed by wood ashes. Ken- 
tucky furnishes large quantities of nitre, from this and other 
localIn some parts of the state of Ken¬ 
tucky, it is said tliat masses of native nitre are found weighing 
several pounds. 

Nitre is also obtained from earth found in sheltered places, 
in several parts of Ohio.— 

Uses. Its principal employment is in the manufacture of 
gun-powder, and the nitric acid. It is also used in the curing 
of meat; for the purpose of obtaining oxygen for chemical 
experiments, for medicinal purposes, for fluxes, fe. 

Potash is essentially composed of the metal poiassmm and 
oxygen. 

GENUS II.—Soi>A, 

Soda is found combined with carbonic, sulphuric, nitric, 
boracic, and muriatic acids, forming sulphate, carbonate, ni¬ 
trate, borate, and muriate of soda. 

Species 1, carbonate of soda. 

External characters. Colours, grayish, or yellowish white ; 
occurs crystallized, massive, fibrous, incrusting, and efflores¬ 
cent ; the massive is compact or granular; the fibrous, often 
radiated; lustre glisteniog; translucent; taste, urinous and 
saline. 

Chemical characters. It effervesces with acids, and when 
dissolved in muriatic acid, forms common salt; in sulphuric 
acid, forms glanber^s salt 

Composition. (When pure.) Soda 22; carbonic acid 15; 
w^ater 62. 

Soda is composed of the metal sodiwm and oxygen. 


What is the composition of nitrsite of potash ?—What are the uses of 
nitrate of potash 2—Wh&t are the substances with which soda is found na¬ 
turally combined 2—-What is the composition of common salt 2—What ia 
the compoaition of pure sodal 
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It is always impure in the natural state, being mixed witii 
various portions of muriate and sulphate of soda, or muriate 
of lime. 

This salt is found in many parts of the world in crusts, on 
certain decomposing rocks^ in lakes, on the surface of the 
soil, or in the waters of certain springs. 

Localities, Bohemia, dissolved in the hot springs of Carls¬ 
bad. E^ypt, in the Natron Lakes. These are six in number, 
situated in a barren valley westward of the Delta. The edges 
of these lakes, in the hot and dry season, are surrounded by a 
band of white salt, several yards in breadth. It consists chiefly 
of natron, but is mixed with common salt. Hungary contains 
several lakes, which in winter are full of water, but in summer. 
Avhen the water evaporates, saline efflorescences appear, con¬ 
sisting of natron, with a little giauber’s salt, and epsom salt. 
One crop being gathered, another appears in a few days, and 
this harvest continues until fall. Africa, between Tripoli and 
Fezzari, contains large quantities of the radiated variety, 
called trona. It lies in a thin stratum, in a bed of common 
salt. From this place, it is said, hundreds of tons are annually 
collected. 

Uses. It is principally employed in the manufacture of 
soap and glass. It is also used in the Levant to give a sharper 
taste to smoking tobacco,by mixing a little with it. The an¬ 
cient Egyptians are said to have made use of natron , in pre¬ 
paring the bodies of their dead for mummies, 

Species 2 . sulfii^ite of soda, c^lauber’s salt. 

Mxitrnal characUrs. Colours, grayish, or yellowish wh ite ; 
occurs in efflorescences, and in an earthy form, hut is more 
commonly dissolved in certain mineral waters. When w^ater 
containing it, is evaporated, it yields prismatic crystals ivitli 
dihedral summits; wJum exposed to the air, thev soon efflo¬ 
resce, or lose tbeir water of crystallization, anti fall into a 
, white powder. It rarely, if ever, is found in native crystals; 
taste saline and nauseously bitter. 

CoMfosUion . (When pure.) Soda 15; sulphuric acid 27; 

' water 5S. 

It is found in many mineral waters, generally with other 
: salts, as epsom and common salt, and, perhaps, is the result of 
; the mutual decomposition of these two salts. 

Localities, It is found in the lakes of Austria, Lower Hun- 
r gary, Siberia, and Russia. Near Madrid, it is said to occur 

What are the yses of the carbonate of soda?—-What ifl the composition 
; of glaubef s salt ? 

17 
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in efflorescences at the bottom of a ravine. Indeed, small 
quantities of it are found in most countries. 

The glauber’s salt, generally used in meflicine, is prepared 
from bittern, the liquor which remains after the extraction of 
common salt from sea-water. 

Species 3. nitrate of soda. 

This salt is described by Mariano do Rivero, in the Ann. 
des Mines, for 1821, p. 59G, as occurring in immense quantities 
in the district of Tarapaca, in Pern, near the frontiers of Chili, 
and tliree da^'s’ journey from La Conception. It there forms 
a bed several feet thick, which in many places appears on tlie 
surface, and occupies an extent of more than forty leagues. 
The salt appears occasionally as an efflorescence, sometimes 
crystallized, but more often mixed with clay or sand; to the 
taste it is cool and bitter; it is deliquescent, and wlicn exposed 
to heat, it behaves like nitrate of potash ; it contains a little 
sulphate of soda. Very large quantities of this salt, purified 
by solution and crystallization, have already been imporU‘d 
into Europe.— Phillips. 

Species 4. borate or soda, borax. 

External characters. Colour, white, sometimes with a tinge 
of blue or green; occurs in prismatic crystals, variously ter¬ 
minated, and yielding to cleavage parallel to the sides of the 
primitive form, which is an oblique rhombic prism; translu¬ 
cent, or transparent; sometimes opake. 

Chemical characters. Intumesces largely, gives somewhat 
of a crackling noise, and fuses into a transparent globule, 
which is unalterable by the heat of the blow pipe. 

Composition. Soda 17; boracic acid 36; water 47.—Rcr- 
zelivs. 

This salt is supposed to have been known to the ancients, 
and to be the substance called crysocolla, by Pliny. It is 
brought from the East Indies, in an impure state, and in com¬ 
merce is denominated lineal. After being purified, which is 
done by the Dutch and British, it is called borax .— Thompso^i. 

Tincal is brought chiefly, if not only, from Thibet, where 
it is procured from a lake which is entirely supplied by springs. 
The edges and shallows of the lake are covered with a stra 
turn of borax, which is dug up in considerable masses, and the 
holes thus made, are gradually filled by a fresh deposition.— 
Phillips. 

How is the plauber’s salt used in medicine obtained?—What is the com¬ 
position of borax 7—^^Vhence does borax come, and what is the mode of 
obtainin." it ? 
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It is said also to be met with in Ceylon, and in considerable 
quantity in Potosi.— Mohs. 

Uses. Borax is made use of as a flux, and is especially 
useful in testing mineralogical specimens, and particularly 
ores. It enters into the composition of artificial gems, and is 
used in soldering, and in medicine. 

Tlie purification of tincal is an art confined to a few chem¬ 
ists, and the process is kept a secret. 

Species 5. ?iuriatk of soda, common salt. 

Pure rock salt is so universally known, as to require no de¬ 
scription. Its primitive form is a cube, and into this it may 
readily becleav'ed; structure lamellar; translucent or trans¬ 
parent. 

Chemical characters. It decrepitates violently, but, between 
two jfieces of charcoal, may be fused; when it tinges the 
(lame yellow, difiuses itself over the surface of the charcoal, 
and sinks into its substance. Heat does not increase its solu¬ 
bility in water. 

Composition. Soda 53.44; muriatic acid 46.55.— Berze- 
lias. 

In its impure state, as it is commonly raised from the mine, 
rock salt is in large and solid masses, of a crystalline structure, 
and of a reddish or bluish colour; translucent, presenting im¬ 
purities to the eye, in spots, or veins. 

It is almost always associated with g 3 q)sum, which either 
lies above, or below it, or both, or is intermixed with it. 
Sometimes the gypsum is so impregnated with the salt, as to 
be worth working on that account. 

Common salt is one of the most abundant productions of 
nature. Besides the immense beds of it which are known to 
exist in diflferent parts of the world, together with inland 
springs, which contain it in large quantities, the ocean contains 
about a thirtieth part, by weight, of common salt, and may be 
considered its greatest repository. 

Localities. Spain contains vast quantities of rock salt. 
In Spanish Navarre, between Caparosa, and the river Ebro, 
is a hill of considerable elevation, and about four hundred pa¬ 
ces long, by eighty wide, composed of rock salt, with interpo¬ 
sing layers of gypsum.— Bowles. 

But a much more remarkable depositeof the same kind ex¬ 
ists at Cordova, sixteen miles from Barcelona, in Spain. This 


What are the uses of borax 7—What is the composition of common salt 7 
What is the mineral with which common salt is chiefly associated 7—What 
is said of the quantities in which common salt exists? 
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is a mountam of massive rock salt, about four or five liimdrotl 
feet high, and a league iii circumference. Il is without 
chasms, crevices, or layers. The colour of this salt is white, 
sometimes red or blue.— B(^whs. 

Ulloa mentions the vast deposites of rock salt which exist 
in Peru, and says the moimtains of saltare equally as high as 
those which yield silex and mercury. These mines of salt 
form a part ol the grand chain of the Andes, and are situated 
ten or twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

In Siberia, there is said to he a monntain of rock salt, one 
hundred and eighty feet hig-h, and one hundred and twenty 
feet in length.-—A: 

Poland and Hungary afibnl immense quantities of common 
salt. The celebrated mines near Cracow, have been wrought 
since 12dl. One of the shafts of this mine is more than a 
thousand feet deep* 

In descending' to the bottom, says Shaw, the visiter u ith 
surprise finds a subterraneous commonwealth of families, 
who have their peculiar laws and polity* They have public 
roads, horses, and carriages. These horses, when once im¬ 
mured in this destination, nevermore sec the light of day, 
and many of the people are buried alive in this abyss, having 
been born there, without ever having made a journey to the 
surface of the earth. This suhterraneous community have 
several chapels hewn out of the rock salt, and many crucifixes 
and images of saints, before which lights are constantly burn- 
ing. 

Germany, Italy, Pussia, Sweden, Norway/, and almost every 
other country, possess either mines of salt, or springs from 
which it is produced by evaporation. 

England yearly exports great quantities of salt. From the 
springs in Worcestershire, 16,000 tons are annually prodtaced; 
and 156,000 tons of rock salt are annually raised from the 
great deposite, near Norwich, in Cheshire. 

U. jS. The United States are well supplied with the means 
of manufactaring this indispensable article. Salt springs arc 
numerons, and most of them situated fiir inland, thus prevent¬ 
ing the necessity, in many instances, of transporting so heavy 
an article to any great distance by land. 

Salt springs exist in Arkansas, Missouri, in several places 


In what conn tries nrs the most remark able deposites of common salt?— 
What is said of the salt mines of Crncow Where are the salt springs of 
the United States'? 
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at the head '^vaters of the Ohio, in Yirginia, Kentucky, Illi¬ 
nois, New York, t&c. 

Near Shawneetown, Illinois, is a spring which yields annu¬ 
ally 150,000 bushels of salt. It sells at 70 cents per bushel 
Schoolcraft 

Near the Muskingum, in Ohio, is a salt spring, which fur¬ 
nishes 80 bushels olsalt daily,— 

The state of New York furnishes more than 500,000 bushels 
of salt yearly.— Gibbs, 

The whole quantity of salt annually extracted from saline 
springs in tlie United States, was several years ago estimated 
atone million of bushels.— Clevclmd, 

GENUS ITL~AmMONIA, 

Ammonia, or TolalUt alkaii, when pure, exists only in a 
gaseous form. It is composed of about 08.24 nitrogen, and 
L76 hydrogen. Sir Flumphrey Davy, from his experiments, 
was led to suppose that its base was a metal, but this requires 
further proof 

It is found combined with the sulphuric and muriatic acids, 
forming sulphate, a[id muriate of ammonia, 

Sptcies 1. SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

Extefnal chararAers^ Colour, grayish, or yellowish ; occiirs 
in stalactites and crusts ; externally, it is usually covered with 
a whitish dust; taste acrid and bitter. 

Composition. Ammonia 40 ; sulphuric acid 42; water 18, 
— ’PkilUfs. 

Localiiies. Sienna, m Tuscany, surrounding certain small 
lakes; also in the lavas of Etna and Vesuvius. 

SpecUs2. MURIATE OF AMMONIA, 

Mxterndl characteTs. Colours, grayish white, white, yel¬ 
low, green, and brownish black; occurs massive, with a fibrous 
Structure, plumose, in crusts, and inangulaT crystals, of which 
the cube is the primary form; taste pungent and saline; ex¬ 
ternally dull; internally, shining and vitreous. 

Composition. (That of Vesuvius.) Muriate of ammonia 
99*5; muriate of soda 0.5.— Kla^rotk 

The crystals are small, and intersect each other. 

Jameson, from Estner, enumerates the following forms, be¬ 
sides the cube, under ivhich it appears. Complete rhomboid. 
Rectangular four-sided prism, acuminated by four planes. 
Garnet dodecahedron, sometimes truncated on all the edges. 

In what form does pure ammonia exist 1 —With what adds ia ammonia 
found combined I 

j7% 
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When rubbed with quicklime, it emits the odour of am¬ 
monia. 

It is the product of volcanoes, or of art. 

Localities. Etna, Solfatera, Vesuvius, Li pari, Hecla, and 
other volcanic countries. 

The sal ammoniac of commerce was formerly brought from 
Egypt, but is now prepared in large quantities in several parts 
of Europe, and particularly at Paris. Different processes arc 
employed in its manufacture. At Paris, two separate kilns 
are constructed, into one of which are put a mixture of com¬ 
mon salt and sulphuric acid, and into the other animal matters, 
as parings of hides, horns, hoofs, &c. On the application of 
heat, muriatic acid gas is extricated from one kiln, and am¬ 
monia from the other. These two gases arc conveyed in 
pipes to a chamber lined with lead, where they combine and 
form muriate of ammonia. In England, a process somewhat 
different is employed. 


CLASS IV. 

ACIDIFEROUS ALKALINO-EARTKY MINERAI.S. . 

The minerals arranged under this class, contain an alkali 
and an earth, acidified by the sulphuric, or fluoric acids, form¬ 
ing salts of different characters. The species are few in num¬ 
ber, and some of them but little known. 

Species 1. sulphate of alumine and potash, alum. 

E.tternal characters. Colours, white, yellowish, or gray¬ 
ish white ; occurs in efflorescences on argillaceous minerals, 
chiefly on alum slate, or alum stone; also in crasts and sta¬ 
lactites, or massive, with a fibrous texture; taste, sweetish and 
astringent. 

Composition. Alumine 15.25; o.xide of iron 7.50; potash 
0.25; sulphuric acid and water 77.— Klaproth. 

(Artificial alum.) Alumine 10.50; potash 10.40; sulphuric 
acid 30.52; water 48.58.— Yauquelin. 

Native alum is found in volcanic countries, but more com¬ 
monly on alum slate, where it is formed by the combination of 
the alumine, potash, and sulphuric acid, which the stone con¬ 
tains. 

Localities. Scotland, in the coal mines near Paisley. Bo¬ 
hemia, in many places on alum slate. In the vicinity of vol¬ 
canoes, as Stromboli, Solfatera, Vesuvius, fee. 


How is the amiooilia of commerce prepared 7—What arc the minerals of 
the fourth class chiefly composed of?—What is the composition of alum? 
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U. S. Catskill mountain, and twelve miles from CatskiO, 
N. Y. Navesink hills, N. J. Several places in Ohio, Pow- 
nah Vl Leyden, Mass. Bolton, Conn, 

Mode of piaJcing^ says, that the rocks which 

yield the Roman alum, are situated at Tolfa, in Italy, In 
colour, they are white, or ’whitish gray. They are conside¬ 
rably elevated, and full of large excavations made by the 
workmen, who descend by ropes, and procure tlie kind proper 
for use, by blasting. 

Having raised the alum stone to the surface of the earth, it 
is first calcined in a wood fire, and then, while hot, thrown 
into reservoirs of water, where it remains until the alum is 
extracted by the water. The liquor is then drawn ofi' and 
boiled in brass pans, until it is in a proper state for the alum to 
crystallize, ’when it is removed into wooden coolers, and al¬ 
lowed to shoot into crystals* While boiling, a quantity of lime 
is mixed :vith the lixivium* 

The alum rode conLains sulphate of iron, alumine, and pot¬ 
ash, The calcination converts the sulphur to sulphuric acid, 
which uniting to the alumine and potash, forms sitlpkcLle of 
alumine ao.d polash^ or ahi-m. When the rock contains no al¬ 
kali, a little is added, and for this purpose^ w ood ashes is com¬ 
monly used. 

IL S. At Cape Sable, Md. is a manufactory of alum. The 
ore consists of earthy lignite, mixed with pyrites. This is 
piled in heaps, and suffered to remain in that state foi^ about a 
year, when the sulphur is acidified by the action of the atmos¬ 
phere. It is then lixiviated, and the liquor concentrated by 
' boiling, when crystals of alum are formed .^—s 
3[meralogp. 

Species 2. altjm-st o ne * 

ETtenial characUrs. Colours, grayish white, brownish, or 
reddish; occurs massive and crystallized; form the obtuse 
I rhomboid, variously modified by truncation, one or more of 
the solid angles being commonly replaced; crystals very mi¬ 
nute, and generally found in the cavities of the massive; 

I massive, translucent; yields to the knife; fracture conchoidal, 
splintery, or sometimes earthy: sp. gr. from 2.42 to 2.77'. 

Cke^nical ekafo^efers. Decrepitates, emits a sulphureous 
I gas, and afterwards absorbs moisture from the tongue, and 
gives the taste of alum; insoluble in water* 


What is the mode of making alum 7—What are the chemical combi¬ 
nations by which alum is formed 7—^Where is alum manufactured in this 
I country 'I 
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ComposUion. Aiumine 43,92; silex 24; sulphuric acid 
25; potash 3.08; water 4.— Vmquelin^ 

Prof Mohs says, chat on charcoal, by itself, it does not 
melt, but is fusible with borax into a colourless glass, and that 
when reduced to powder, It is soluble in sulphuric acid. 

LomlUks, Tolfa, near Home; also in Tuscany, and Hun¬ 
gary, and in the vicinity of several burning mountains. Ac¬ 
cording to Cord ter, as quoted by Phillips, it exists in almost 
all burning mountains. 

Ui ^ es . It is used in the mannfhcture of alum, and the supe¬ 
rior quality of that produced at Tolfa, is ascribed to the em¬ 
ployment of this miiieraL“-Afjo/t^. 

Species 3 . alkaline fluate of lime, 

JBxter/ml cketraclees^ Colours, white, grayish white, or 
brownish ; occurs massive; structure perfectly lamellar, with 
joints parallel to all the planes oi‘ a rectangular prism; trans¬ 
lucent; becomes transparent by immersion in water; not so 
hard as floor: sp- gr* 2.94. 

Ckemical characUrs. Fuses into a transparent globule, 
which becomes opake on cooling, 

Composiiion. Alumioe 21; soda 32; fluoric acid and wa¬ 
ter 47.— Vauqudin. 

Localilies. West Groenland, in two small layers in gneiss, 
one of which contains the white variet)^, and the other those 
that are coloured. 

Species 4. amblygonite. 

Exlernal characters. Colours, greenish wliite, or sea green; 
occurs in rhombic prisms, which are rough externally; clea¬ 
vage parallel to the sides of the prism : lustre brilliant; trans¬ 
parent, or translucent when in thin laminai; hardness equal 
to felspar: sp. gr. 3.00, 

Chemical ckaraciers. Easily fusible, wdth intumescence, 
into a ivhite enamel. 

Oompositio'a. Alumine, lithia, phosphoric, and fluoric acids, 

Berzelius considers it as a double sub-phosphate of alumine 
and lithia, containing fluoric acid. 

Locality. Near Penig, in Saxony, where it occurs in granite 
along with tourmaline and topaz. 

Species 5. anhyorous sulfhate of soda and lime. 

CLAUBERITE. 

External characters. Colour, yellowish or grayisli white; 


What m said od" alum ^ione 1 
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occurs massive, and in the form of flat rhombic prisms \ late¬ 
ral planes striated transversely; the terminal ones smooth j 
structure foliated ■ lustre vitreous ; streak white; semi-trans- 
parent; yields to the knife: sp. gv. 2J. 

Chemcal chdraclen. Fusible, with decrepitation, into a 
white enamel. If thrown into water it becomes opake, and is 
partly dissolved. The same happens if exposed to a moist 
atmosphere. 

ComposUiom Sulphate of soda 5LO ; siiIpbate of lime 49.0, 
—BrongrtmrL 

Locfiiities. Near Ocana, in New-Castlc, also in Upper 
Austria. 

Spf^rSes 6 , vohYiiA.jjj.iTT. *--^Stromf^per. 

Ex/emaJ chameiers. Colour, brick-red or colourless; oc¬ 
curs in amorphous masses, partly compact and partly fibrous; 
fibres, parallel or curveti; transparent or translucent; the 
compact yields to cleavage parallel to nil the planes of the 
cube ; brittle; scratches calcareous spar: sp. gr, about 2.77. 

Ckemical chaniclers. In the flame of a caudle becomes an 
opake mass of a brownish colour; melts instantly before the 
bio\v pipe. 

Composition.. Sulphate of lime 28.25; anhydrous sulphate 
of lime 28.42; anhydrous sulphate of magnesia 20,03; sul¬ 
phate of potash 27,70; muriate of soda 0.19; red oxide of 
iron 0.34.— Strom^yer. 

Lordliiies. Jscliel, in Upper Austria; also at Vic, in Lor¬ 
raine; in both places among rock salt 

CLASS y. 

ALKALINO^EARTHY ailNERALS, 

The minerals belonging to this class, consist of earths in 
various proportions; including generaHy, in their composition, 
one or more of the alkalies. Alany of them also contain 
small quantities of the oxides of one or more metals, as iron, 
or manganese, from which they derive their colours: but these 
are not considered essential ingredients. 

Species 1, .ificA.f 

Sxlernal ckorTacters. Colours, white, green, brown, black, 

♦ Frorn the Greek, STgiiifyiiig a stone of many saltsl^ 
t VuigarJly colkd isinglass. Its name comes from the Latin, mico, to 
shine, or glilter. 

What is the composition of glauberite'?—What are the properties of poly* 
baHitel—What are the minerals of the fifth class chiefly composed of?^— 
What are the colours of mica I 
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red, yellowish, and blaisli; occiirs crystallized, massive, and 
disseminated; form six-sided tables, and oblique rhombic 
prisms; structure perfectly foliated; lustre glittering", or 
somewhat metallic; translucent; the white variety, in thin 
pieces, transparent: easily separable into thin plates, which 
are flexible and elastic to a high degree; yields easily to the 
knife: sp. gn about 2.7. 

0/temieal characters. Fusible into on enamel of different 
colours, depending on that of the mica. 

Composilion. (From Siberia.) Silex 48; alumino 34.25; 
potash 8.75; oxide of iron 4.5 ; of manganese 0.5; water 1.25. 
—KlaprotL 

There is much dili'eicnce in the composition of the several 
coloured varieties. 

IJistinclue characters. Talc, which it most resembles, is 
unctuous to the touch, and inelastic. Foliated gypsum, which 
it also resembles, is inelastic, and in the heat of a candle, 
instantly turns white and opake. Cyanite is harder, inelastic, 
and infusible. 

Variety 1. plumose mica. 

The most common colour is grayislt white, but It may as* 
some any of the colours of the specitiS. It occurs in fine deli¬ 
cate crystals, diverging from a central line, so as to imitate 
tbo feathers of a quill, or plume, whence tlm name. 

Yarieiy 2. laminated mica. 

It occurs in large plates, which, according to Hauy, are 
sometijnes found in Russia^ a yard in extent. It is easily 
separated into thin sliining kmince. 

Mica, although it dooe not forvn beds alone, is a very abun¬ 
dant mineral, being universally distributed among primitive 
rocks, and forming an essential ingredient iri granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate. 

Flence its localities are in every primitive country, and only 
a few, where fine specimens occur, will be mentioned, 

Lacaliim. U. S. Germantown, Penn, in six-sided ta 
blcs and prisms.— WisUr^ In the Highlands, at Muno iron 
works, N, Y. in black six-sided tables, six Inches in diameter. 
- — Pierce. Woodbury, Conn., violet coloured; also at Wa¬ 
tertown, occurs the plumose variety, and near Hartford, in 
small crystalline masses resembling the garnet. Bellows 


What minerals most re&embk mica, and how is mica distiiiguished from 
tliem? —What aro the varieties of mica'? 
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Falls, Vt. rose-coloured,— SilliwtcLn. Brunswick, Maine, of 
a beautiful green.— Clevdmid. 

Other locaUius. xlcworth, N. H. in distinct crystals, often 
remarkable for tbeir size and perfection. Also in twin crys- 
lals. Greenfield, near Saratoga, of a ricb green colour. 
Orange county, N. Y. in distinct crystals. Chesterfield, 
Mass., in rose-coloured crystals; also at Goshen, with tourma¬ 
line, or beryl Greenwood, N. Y. near the Munroe iron 
works, of a green colour, in a vein a foot in thickness- lien* 
derson, Jdierson county, N .Y. of a yellow colour, and in ta¬ 
bles of a large size. Middletown, Conn, with Icpidolito ; also 
at Haddam, with chrysoberyi. 

Uses. It was formerly employed for the windows of houses, 
instead of gla.ss, and until lately* was used in the Russian 
ships of war, it being not so liable as glass to be broken by 
the discharge of cannon. At the present time, it is used in¬ 
stead of horn, or glass, in lanterns, and for enclosing objects 
for the microscope. 

Lowry says, that in Siberia, mica is quarried, and employed 
for the purposes to which glass is applied in Europe. 

Species % LEUCITE.* 

External chirackrs. Colours, grayish white, white, and 
reddish white; occurs in small angular masses, apparently 
rounded byattrilioo ; also in crystals, wdiose sides are bounded 
by twenty-four equal and similar trapeziums; crystals some¬ 
times elongated; angles often rounded; transparent, passing 
intoopalce; lustre, shining vitreous; structure obscurely la- 
inellar; semtehes glass with difiicidiy: sp. gn 2.47- 

ChemUal characUrs. Lifnsible alone: with borax, slowly 
dissolves into o diaphanous glass. 

Conposition. Silex 53.75; alurafnc 24.62: potash 21.35. 
—Klaprotk 

It is found in the products of volcanoes, which circumstance 
r-ill serve to distinguish it from the minerals it most resem¬ 
bles. 

hocalities, Italy and Bohemia, in basalt and lava. The 
road from Rome to Frascati, is said in many places to be 
covered -with it. 


* Signifying a white stone. 


Wliat arc the varieties of mica?—What are tlic uses of mica'?—What are 
the colours tind crystalUna forms of leucite?—In what situafione is lea* 
cite found ? 
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Species 3. andalucite.* 

External characters. Colour, reddish, or purplish red ; 
occurs massive, and in rectangular, or slightly rhombic prisms; 
structure lamellar, with joints parallel to the sides of a rhom¬ 
bic prism; translucent or opake; easily frangible: sp, gr. 
about 3; scratciies quartz, and sometimes spindle. 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone, with borax melts into 
a limpid glass. 

Composition. Alumine 52; silex 38; potash 8; oxide of 
iron 2.— VauqueUn. 

Distinctive characters. It is distinguished from felspar, by 
its greater hardness and higher specific gravity, and from 
corundum by its inferior specific gravity and its form.— 
Jaincson. 

It is found in primitive rocks only. 

Localities. Andalusia, in Spain. Forez, in France, in a 
vein of felspar. Near Freyberg, and at Penig, in Saxony. 
Wicklow and Kilkenny, in Ireland. 

U. S. Ixeadfield, in Maine.— Cleveland. East Bradford, 

Penn. 

Species 4. bucholzite.I 

External characters. Colours, black, and white, arranged 
in spots; occurs amorphous; lustre glittering, and glassy, or 
sometimes waxy; the black part separates into fibres; cross 
fracture conchoidal; structure indistinctly lamellar; frag¬ 
ments wedge-shaped; opake or translucent on the edges; 
scratches glass. 

Composition. Alumine 50; silex 46; potash 1.5; oxide 
of iron 2.5.— Brandes. 

Localities. The Tyrol. First noticed by Dr. Brandes. 

U. S. Brandywine creek, Del.— NnltalL 

Species 5. ICHTIIYOPUTIIALMITE.J APOPHVLLITE. 

External characters. Colours, white, grayish white, green¬ 
ish, or rose-red; occurs in square prismatic cr^’stals, and in 
laminated masses; crystals oAen truncated on the solid an¬ 
gles, by triangular planes, so as to give them a four-sided 
pyramidal termination; lustre glistening and pearly * structure 

* From Andalusip, in Spain, where it was first found. 

t After Bucholz, the chemist. 

t From the Greek, meaning fish-eye-stone, owing to its peculiar lustre. 


What are the most obvious characters of bucholzite Whence does 
Ichthyoplithalmitederive its name? 
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foliated, and easily separable into thin shining plates, like those 
of selenite ; brittle; translucent, or nearly transparent: sp* gr. 
aboTit 2.5. 

C/iemical ckaraders. Exfoliates, and finally melts into a 
blebby glass, in nitric acid, divides into flakes. 

Co?npontioiL Si]ex5l; lime 28; potash 4; water 17.— 
Vmiqudin: 

Disihictn^e. r:kamcters. It resembles adularia, sulphate of 
strontian, and barytes. It is much softer than the first, and 
does not, like barbies, give a fetid taste when melted, nor like 
strontian a sonr one. Neither of these substances form flakes 
in nitric acid. 

LifCfdUks, Utoe, in Sweden, in a lamellar limestone. 
Arendiil, in Norway. East Gothland. Fassa, in the Tyrol, 
and in the Isle of Sky* 

U. Near Lake Champlain, N. Y.— Chvelmd. Near 
Sayhroolf, Conu.-^Gibbs. Peter’s Point, Nova Scotia* 

Variety 1* albtn.* 

Exfcrn^al ^hAracters. Colour, opake white; occurs in 
crystalline and laminated masses; forms a jelly with nitric 
acid; found in Bohemia. 

Species 6* CU^fSIINGTONITE. 

External ckaracUrs, Colour, ash gray, passing into 
brown ; occurs massive, and in thin, crystalline, stellular ag¬ 
gregations; fibres often curved; lustre silky, or pearly; brit¬ 
tle; translucent, or opake: sp. gr. 3.20. 

Chemical characUrs, Infusible alone, the angles becoming 
glazed* With borax fuses into a black glass. 

ConposUioT}. Silica 06.543; protoxide of iron 21.669; pro¬ 
toxide of manganese 7.802; soda 8.439 ; volatile matter 3.178. 

’— Mmr. 

Lncaliiies. Cummingtonite is found at Cummington, and 
Plainfield, Mass, in mica'slate, associated with garnet, and 
white iron pyrites* 

Species 7. NACniTE-t 

Exlernal characters. Colours, pearl-white, greenish, or 
gray; occurs in minute aggregated scales; lustre pearly; 
friable; unctuous to the touch ; adheres to the Angers; gives 

♦ From the Latin arfiujr, white* 
f From the French pearl* 


How is apophyllite disttn^ished from the minerals it most resembles 7^ 
Whore b thbmmeral found in this country 1 

18 
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out an argillaceous odour when breathed on; swells on being 
moistened 

Chemical characlers^ Swelb, and melts m ith ease. 

Co7}tpositioft. Silex 50; illumine 20 ; lime 1.5; potash 17.5; 
oxide of iron 5; and a trace of jnnriaiic acid.— Vaitqueli?i. 

Dislinctire ckaiaciers. —Lepidolite, which it resembles, is 
of a lilac colour, and not so unctuous. It is more easily fused 
than talc, and neyer is of so dark a colour iis chlorilc. 

It is met with in small masses in the cavities of primitive 
rocks, and particularly in quartz. 

Local kies. Near Frey berg, in Saxoll3^ At Piedmont, and 

in Bohemia. 

U, S, Farmington, Conn. Smith field, H. I. 

Species 8. uaxtyne.* 

Ulxlernal characlcrs. Colours, indigO'hlue, and opake, or 
bluish greensand Irauslucent; occurs in grains, in crystals, 
and massive; form the dodecaliedrorj, with brilliant lacca; 
harder than quartz; very brittle; structure imperfectly folia’ 
ted; lustre vitreous: sp. gv, 8. 

Chemical chamclers. Fusible, with loss of colour, into a 
porous glass; with borax into a diaphanous glass, which turns 
yellow on cooling. In powder, it forms a jelly with acids. 

Composition. Silex 80 ; alumine 15; sulphate of lime 20.5 ; 
lime 5; potash 1!; o.xide of iron 1; water 17.5.—PW- 
lips. 

Localities. In the vicinity of Nemi, Alhano. and Frascati, 
in Italy, associated with mica, leucile, and aughe. Also near 
Vesuvius; and Tyi'ee, one of the Scottish Isles, in limestone. 

Species 9. obsiuian. 

Bxtcrfial characlers. Colours, black, grayish, or hrownisli 
black ; also, greenish, bluish, or yellow ; occurs in roundish 
or angular masses: fracture large conchoidal, with round 
circular lines, incre.asing in dimensions from the point of frac¬ 
ture: lustre splendent and vitreous; translucent on the edges, 
or opake; scratches glass; easily broken, and flies like glass: 
sp. gr. about 2.35. 

Chejnicalcharaclers, SwelIs, and finai 1 y mel ts into a spongy 
mass. It does not melt into a solid glass even at a white heat. 

* In liotioar of the celebrated Hauy. 


What is the appearance of nRcrite- and in what situations as it found?— 
Wliat are the colours of obsidian, and what common substance does it most 
resemble? 
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Compositim. (That of Heck,) Sikx 78; alumitie 10^ 
potash 6; lime 1; oxide of iron and manganese 3,6,— Yo/u- 
quelin. 

Obsidian, in its aspect, fracture, and lustre, very much re¬ 
sembles coloured glass^ as the thick ^lart of a broken junk 
bottle. It aisu may resemble pitchstone. 

Sometimes it is ^^riegate4 presenting several colours in 
the same specimen, and some pieces exhibit a play of colours, 
with a pearly lustre. 

The origin of obsidian has been a subject of considerable 
doubt and dispute among mineralogists. Some supposed, from 
the circumstance of its being commonly found in the vicinity 
of volcanoes, that it is of igneous origin, and that, indeed, it is 
only a mixture of silicious and alkaline substances reduced to 
glass by volcanic lire, hence it is called rolcmlc glass. 

On the contfEify, obsidinn has occasionally been (bund with 
the remains of decomposed gruiiite, gneiss, Eind porphyry, and 
even alternating with beds of the latter. Other mineralogists, 
therefore, suppose that it is of aqueous origin ,—See Pinker- 
ion^s Peiroia^^i/. 

But it is said, that wherever obsidian has been found, there 
always exists marks of volcanic agency in the neighbourbood; 
so that, on the whole, there is little doubt but this substance 
owes its origin to volcanic heat 

Local Urn, Heck, and in almost every part of Iceland. 
Also in the Li pari Islands, in 'reneridb, Peru, Mexico, 

Ya ri eiy 1. c k a r u sr o N e . * 

K£Unml charmler^. Colours, gray, grayisliddack^ brown¬ 
ish, reddish, or yellowish; occurs in large, coarse, angular 
concretions, consisting of grains, or smaller concretions, com¬ 
posed of kmel Ise; concretions often embrace a nucleus of 
obsidian; surface smooth and shining; lustre pearly ; trans¬ 
lucent on the edges, or opake; scratches glass; very fragile; 
gives an argillaceous odour, when hreatlied on; sp. gr. 2.34. 

Chemical cliaracien. Fusible, with intumescence, into a 
white frothy glass. 

Composition. Silex 75.25; olumine 12; lime 0.5; potash 
4.5; oxide of iron L6; water 4.5-— Klaproth. 

Pearl stone occurs in the same geological situations with ob- 

* From iis pearly lustre. 


What is tbe most probable ori^n of obsidian 1—What is eupposed to b® 
the origin of pearletone'?—Why la this variety cailed pearls tone 7 
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sidian, and the same arguments and objections are brought for 
and against its igneous and aqueous origin. 

Loccdilics. Tokay, in Hungary, where it is found enclo¬ 
sing black masses of obsidian. Cape de Gatr, in Spain. An¬ 
trim, in Ireland, &.c. 

Species 10. GiESECKiTE.— Strovieyer. 

External characters. Colours, externally brownish, inter¬ 
nally greenish, intermixed with black; occurs in six-sided 
prisms; fracture uneven, splintery; cleavage not perceptible; 
lustre waxy ; has the a]>pearanee of soapstone, more than of a 
crystalline mineral; opake or translucent on the edges; yields 
to the knife; streak whitish; scratches glass : sp. gr. *2.7 to 2.9, 

Composition. Silex 46.27; aluinine 33.8*2; magnesia l.*2 ; 
potash 0.2; oxide of iron 3.35; water 4.8.— Slroviryer. 

Locality. Greenland, from whence it was brought by Sir 
C. Giesecke. Hence the name. 

Species W. felspar.* 

Few minerals are more widely difiused than this. It forms 
a necessary part of most primitive and many secondary rocks. 
Its colours are various, but it has a peculiar lustre, and a folia¬ 
ted structure, by which it is easy to distinguish it from other 
minerals. 

It has several varieties, which all agree in respect to struc¬ 
ture and peculiarity of lustre. 

Variety I. common felspar. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish, gray, brown, 
bluish, red, and green; occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crystallized; form, an oblique prism, the sides of which are 
unequal, and vary from four to ten in number; primitive form, 
the oblique parallelepiped; comrnon forms, a broad six-sided 
prism, terminated by dihedral summits, the planes of which 
stand on the narrow faces of the prism; an oblique four-sided 
prism, flatly bevelled on the extremities; a six-sided prism, 
terminated by five unequal faces; structure foliated; cleavage 
in two directions; lustre shining, and often pearly; translu¬ 
cent ; the dark varieties nearly opake; cross fracture con- 
choidal; fragments rhomboidal; ci*ystals generally indistinct, 
and closely aggregated, crossing each other, or forming hemi- 
tropes; scratches glass: sp. gr. 2.54. 

♦From ihe German, signifying^<i-spar, from its being often found 
loose in fields. 


Whence does felspar derive its name 7—What arc the colours of common 
felspar ?—What are its crystalline forms 1 
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Fig. 134. 



An oblique parallelopiped, the primi 



Fi^^. 135. A short six-sided prism, triincale^l on 
four of its lateral edj^es, forming* a ton-sided crystal, 
with alternate broad and narrow faces, and termi 
nated by four unequal planes. 


Chemical ckaraclers. Fusible into a white translucent 
enamel. 

Composition, Silex 62.83; aluminel?; potash 13; lime 
3; oxide of iron 1.— Yanquelin. 

There is considerable difference in the composition of dif¬ 
ferent \’urieties of this species, and particularly in respect to 
the quantity of alumine and potash which they contain. 

This variety is very generally diffused, and perhaps is more 
common than any other mineral, with the exception of quartz, 
the ores of iron, and carbonate of lime. 

It forms a constituent part of gneiss, granite, and mica-slate, 
among primitive rocks; and of greenstone, and most volcanic 
substances, among those of secondary formations. It also 
occurs in porphyry and sienite. 

Felspar, according to Pinkerton, intermixed with small 
quantities of other minerals, forms entire mountains in several 
parts of the globe. 

Felspar with garnets, forms a mountain in the west of Scot¬ 
land, In Siberia, the common foliated felspar, forms entire 
mountains. In the north of Scotland, there are mountains, 
and large strata of the same mineral. 


Variety 2. ad u lari a. moonstone. 

External characters. Colours, white, bluish-white, some¬ 
times with tints of green, yellow, or red ; occurs in rolled mass¬ 
es, in crystals of the forms above described, and disseminated 
in granite ; lustre pearly, and especially when cut and polish- 


What is the composition of felspar 7—^Is felspar a common or rare mine¬ 
ral ?—What is adularia a variety of 7 
18 * 
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ed, it throws out greenish and bluish white chatoyant reflec¬ 
tions from the interior; fracture uneven ; cleavage in two 
directions; crystals often present the heinitrope arrangement, 
which in polished specimens becomes obvious from the diflbr- 
ent directions of the grain, or laminse: sp. gr. 2.54. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a transparent glass. 

Compositio7i. Silex G4; alumine20; lime 2; potash 14. 

'— Vauquelin. 

Distinctive characters. From common felspar, into which 
it passes, it differs in being more translucent, and in displaying 
strong pearly reflections. Cafs-eye is harder, and has not 
its foliated structure; it is harder than ichthyophthalmite, stron- 
tian, or barytes; the two last also possess peculiar chemical 
properties. Spodumene splits and flies when heated. 

Adularia is found in cavities of granite, gneiss, clay-slate, 
and limestone. 

Localities, St. Gothard yields the finest specimens, some¬ 
times a foot in thickness. Beautiful specimens also come 
from Ceylon. 

U, S, Ticonderosra, N. Y. of a milk-white colour, also on 
the margin of Lake Champlain, at a place called Split-rock. 
— Hall. Near Baltimore. Md.— Gi.hior, Germantown and 
Conestoga creek, Penn. Fladdam, Conn. Near the city of 
New-York. Southampton, Oakham, and West Springfield, 
Mass. Lyme, Conn. 

According to Jameson, the water opal, and the fire opal of 
the Italians, as well as the sun-stone, which is distinguished by 
its red colour and beautiful silvery reflections, are varieties of 
adularia. 

Uses. Adularia is sometimes polished for jewelry. It is 
commonly cut with a convex surface like the cal’s-eye, but is 
easily distinguished from it, by observing that the reflections 
proceed from particular points on a plane surface, whereas in 
the cat's-eye, the pearly light is obvious in every direction. 

Variety 3. glassy felspar. 

External characters. Colours, grayish, or yellowish-white; 
occurs commonly in broad four-sided crystals, terminated by 
two planes; lustre vitreous, or glassy; crystals cracked in 
various directions; transparent or translucent. 

Localities, Sol Patera, Bohemia, and Hungary, in pumice. 
Isle of Arran, in Scotland, in pitchstone. 


How does adularia differ from felspar 7—In what situations does ndula- 
ria occur 1—Where is it found in this counir 2—What is the use of adu¬ 
laria 1 
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VarietT/ 4* labrador felspar. 

External characters. Colours, smoke ^^ray, with spots of 
opalescent, or iridiscetit, variable tints, consisting of blue, fire* 
red, green, brown, yellow, or orange, uccording to the direc* 
tion in which the light falls upon it, sometimes several of these 
colours are perceptible at the same instant, but more commonly 
they appear in succession, as the stone is turned towards the 
light; occurs massive ; structure like that of common felspar, 
and easily recognised as one of that family. 

This most beautiful variety was discovered by the Moravian 
Missionaries, on the Island of St Paul, situated on the coast of 
Labrador. 

Dr. Aiiflerson, who gave an account of this mineral, soon 
after its discovery, describes it as displaying all the variegated 
tints of colour that are to be seen in the plumage of the pea¬ 
cock, pigeon, or most delicate humming-bird. 

Specimens of it being sent to England, they were bought 
with great avidity, and the desire among the collectors all over 
Europe, to possess specimens was so great, tiiat single pieces 
were sold at sterling. 

Localities, Near Petersburgh, Russia. Near Laurwig, in 
Norway. Bohemia, Saxony, and Labrador. 

IL S. Near Lake Champlain, N, T. in an iron mine.— 
Gihbs. Near Pompton Hills, N. J. in a large rounded mass, 
and at Amity, N. Y. 

That of Lab rad or often contains magnetic oxide of iron, 

tlses. It is highly valued as a curiosity, and is cut and 
polished for rinasiones, and breast pins. When cut in an 
oblong convex shape, or cti cabochort as the French term it, 
most of the colours are apparent at tbe same instant. When 
held between the eye and the light, it appears of a dingy gray 
colour, and withoru the least beauty ; and one is the more aston¬ 
ished after viewing it in this manner, to witness the beautiful 
display of colours which it exhibits by the reflected light. 

Varietj/ 5. green felspar. 

Exlertml characiers. Colour, apple green; occurs in the 
common form of the species. It is called A mazoTb Stone. 

Lacalities, UmI i an Mou ntain s . 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md, in granite. At Cow Bay, on 
Long Island, N, Y. colour apple green .—Pierce and Tarre^. 
'Fopsham, Maine, in imperfect crystals,— Cleveland. 


What are tlie peculiarities of Labrador felspar"?—Where was this 
raJ first discovered ?—What uee is made of Labrador felspar 1 
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Variety (S. compact felspar. 

External characters. Colours, white, bluish white, greenish, 
reddish, brown and flesh-red, colours sometimes arranged in 
spots or stripes; occurs massive, disseminated, and in crystals; 
texture compact, or minutely foliated; fracture conchoidal; 
lustre glimmering; translucent on the edges: sp. gr. from 
2.60 to 2.74. 

Chemical characters. Fusible alone into a white porous 
enamel. 

Composition.. Silex 51; alumine 30; lime 11.25 ; soda 4 ; 
oxide of iron 1.75; water 1.26.— Klaproth. 

It is one of the constituent parts of jirimitive, transition, and 
secondary rocks. It sometimes occurs in large beds, or even 
forms liills. 

Localities. Saxony, Tyrol, Scotland, &c. 

U. S. In the Fishkill IVIountuins, N. Y. in gneiss. Malden, 
Dorchester, and Milton, Mass. Colours, sometimes red and 
white, arranged in veins. 

Tliis variety resembles hornstone, and sometimes jasper. 

According to M. Godon, as quoted by Cleveland, the vi¬ 
cinity of Boston furnishes compact felspar, perfectly analogous 
to the Turkey stone (hone); and also a veined variety, which 
strongly resembles certain antique engraved stones wrought 
by tho Greeks and Romans in basso-relievo. 

Variety 7. fetid felspar. 

Necronite.*— Hayden. Sill. Jour. Sci. Vol. ii. 

External characters. Colour, clear white, or bluish white; 
occurs amorphous, and crj'slallized in hexahedral prisms, re¬ 
sembling the beryl, and in rhomboids similar to the form of 
felspar; structure lamellar; transparent, passing into opake; 
scratches glass, and even felspar in a slight degree; when 
struck, or pounded, emits a most noisome cadaverous smell. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, and unalterable even with 
borax in the strongest heat of a smith’s furnace. Acids do 
not affect it, either cold or hot. 

Locality. This mineral appears to have been first described 
by Dr. Hayden, of Baltimore, who discovered it in 1819, 
about 21 miles from that city. It occurs in primitive marble, 
associated with brown mica, siilphuret of iron, and trcmolite. 

Variety 10. anorthite. — Rose. 

External characters. Colour, and streak, white; occurs 
* From the Greek, in allusion to its cadaverous smell. 


What other varieties of felspar are described 1 
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massive, composed of rhomboidal prismatic, ag-gregaled crys¬ 
tals, rescmbling^ those of albite ; cleavagfe perfect in Ivvodirec- 
lions ; fracture coiichoidal; lustre upon the planes of cleavage, 
pearly; in other directions vitreous; translucent or Uaiispa- 
rent; hardness, that of felspar: sp. gr, 2.65 to 2.7G. 

C/iem i€al ckciraciers. F usible li ke tiie ot h er varieties of the 
species, the g-lobule being turbid. 

CompoaUkm. Silex 4449 ; alumine 34.46 ; oxide of iron 
0.74; 1 i me 15 6 S ; ma gnesi a 5.26 .—R osc. 

DiUmclive characters. It is entlieiy decomposed by con¬ 
centrated muriatic acid. 

LocaiUt/. Mount Yesuvlus, lining the cavities of limestone, 
and associated with angite. 

This mineral has recently been discovered. 

Species 12. talc. 

External cltaraclers. Colours, green of various shades, as 
emerald, or apple green, or greenish white; occurs massive, 
consisting of thin folia easily separable with the fingers, also 
indurated and in crystals; lustre shining; translucent; in 
thin plates transparent; soft, and very nnetnous to the touch ; 
yields easily to the nail; folia curved, undulated, or straight; 
lustre shining, pearly ; colour of the thin Ininina white. 

Chemical ckarnciers. Before the blow pipe it turns white, 
the laminre separate, and the thin fibres become glazed. 
With borax it melts with effervescence into a greenish trans¬ 
parent glass. 

Composition.. Silex 61; magnesia 30.5; potash 2.75; 
oxide of iron 2.5 ; water 0.5 .—Kfaprotk 

Distinct ire characters. It resembles mica, hut this is both 
flexible and elastic, while talc is elastic but not flexible* 
Chlorite and naerite are fusible without difilculty. Its nne- 
luosity will also distinguish it from these substances, and from 
selenite anil cyanite. 

It occurs in primitive rocks, as granite and serpentine, 
and though common in small quantities, is never very 
abundant. 

LocalUies. ll S. Grafton, Windham, Cavendish, Lud¬ 
low, &.C. Yt .—IlalL Smith field, silvery white, wdth rhomb 
spar.— Wehh. Near Baltimore, Md. fibrous, ligniform, and 
foHated.^— Hayden. Delaware County, Penn, sometimes 


What are the colours of talc I—What are the chamicaj characters of talc 1 
^How ia talc distinguished from the minerals it most resembles 7—Is tak 
rough or unctuous tg the louchl 
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crystallized; also on the Schuylkill, Ion miles from Philadel¬ 
phia, of a fine green colour, with rhomb spar.— Lea, Had- 
clam and Litchfield, Conn, Southampton, Cummington. and 
Middlefield, Mass. Brunswick, Maine, in limestone, witli ac 
tynolite; colours, silver-white, and apple-green.— Cleveland, 

Variety 1. indurated talc. 

External character at. Colour, greenish-gra}"; occurs mas¬ 
sive; texture compact; structure slaty; lu.stre a little pearly; 
less soft and unctuous than common talc; translucent on the 
edges ; insensibly pa.sses into steatite. It is found in primitive 
mountains, in clay-slate and serpentine. 

Localities. Austria, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Scotland, &c. 

Distinctive characters. It has a strong resemblance to pot- 
stone, but is more unctuous, and less hard. 

Uses. This variety is employed by tailors, to trace out 
their work on woollen cloth. 

Species 13. steatite, soapstone. 

External characters. Colours, various shades of green, 
gray, white, j'^ellow, and red, and always dull; gray and white 
are the most common; colours commonly arranged in spots, 
veins, or clouds; occurs massive, forming large beds, or hills; 
fracture splintery, or uneven, with marks of confused crystal¬ 
lization on close in.spection; yields easily so the knife, and 
may be cut when first taken from the quarry’’; unctuous to the 
touch ; translucent on the edges; leaves a shining streak : sp. 
gr. about 2.50. 

Chemical characters. Hardens, turns black, but is hardly 
fusible. 

Composition. Silex 64; magnesia 22; oxide of iron 3; 
water 5.— Vauquelin. 

Soapstone sometimes presents pseiido-morphous crystals, in 
the form of carbonate of lime or quartz, which appear to have 
been moulded into cavities once occupied by true crystals. 

Distinctive characters. It is less unctuous to the touch than 
indurate talc, into which it passes. Jameson observes, that 
the white variety approaches to lithomarge, and the green to 
fuller’s earth, but both of these are softer and adhere to the 
tongue. Serpentine is harder than steatite, and not so unc¬ 
tuous. 


What is the use of indurated talc 7—What are the most obvious charac¬ 
ters of soapstone? 
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Steatite occurs in masses, and in beds of considerable 
extent, in primitiv^e mountains. Sometimes^ accoiding to 
Pinkerton, it forms mountains or bills of considerable di¬ 
mensions. 

hocalUics. Cornwall, in England. Bohemia, Scotland, 
Spain, Hebrides, ifec. 

U. 8^ New Haven, Litchfield, and Somers, Conn. At 
the latter place it is quarried extensively. On the Schuylkill, 
ten miles from Philadelphia, Penn. It is extensively employ¬ 
ed. Staten Island, N. Y. in abundance. Smith held, k. 1. 
It is employed in the arts.^— Ralan, Grafton, Vt. This stea¬ 
tite is employed in the construction of aqueducts.~jF/c^^/. 
Orford, N, H. It occurs in large quantities, and is extensively 
employed.—Near the Falls of St, Anthony, Louisiana. 

According to Pinlcerton, the Arabs made use of soapstone 
instead of soap. 

The inJiabitarits of New Caledonia, it is confidently said, 
either eat a soft kind of soapstone alone, or mix it with their 
food. 

Humboldt says, that a certain rnce. of inhabitants on the 
Oroiioko, are alrnosi entirely supported by a kind of soapstone, 
for three months of the year. 

JJs&s. Soapstone is extensively employed in the arts of life, 
for various purposes. It is soft and well fitted for turning, 
cutting, or sawing. It is bored for aqueducts, and will pro- 
bly come into general use for this purpose, being much cheaper 
than lead, and wit]rout the least deleterious properly. It ro' 
sists the fire, and Is well calculated for the backs of chimneys, 
and the sides of fire-places, i&rC. After being heated, it wilt 
receive a tolerable polish, and might bo employed for jambs 
instead of marble. 


Va riet7/ 1. p OTS to xe. 

Eritriml charactflrs. Colours, greenish gray, passing into 
Jeek green, often spotieil; occurs massive; texture compact; 
structu re slaty; unctuous to the touch; often yields to the 
nail; not easily broken; lustre glistening; opake; fracture 
earthy, or uneven; odour argillaceous: sp. gr. noarlyS, 
Co7?iposilion. SilexSS; magnesia So ; iron 15 ; alumine 
7 ; with a little lime and fluoric ackl— Weiglib. 

It is found with serpentine, argillite, and soapstone, 
hocality. Como, in Lombardy, where it has been quarried 


What are the of eoapstone ? 
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more or less, ever since the da 5 ’s of Pliny, and turned into 
culinary vessels. Hence the name 'poisione. 

It is often diflicult to distinguish potstone from indurated 
talc and soapstone. It is, however, commonly less unctuous 
than the former, and more compact and finer grained than the 
latter. 

Variety 2. agalmatolite. Chinese figure stone. 

External characters. Colour, greenish, or yellowish green ; 
sometimes witli veins of lilac, or brown; occurs massive; 
greasy to the toucli; translucent; texture compact; easily 
cut with the knife; receives a polish: sp. gr. 2.8. 

Chemical characters. Whitens and becomes opake, but 
does not melt. 

Composition. Silcx5G; alumme 29; lime 2; potash?; 
oxide of iron 1; water 5.— Vattquelin. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles neplirite in colour, 
translucencVi and texture, but is much softer. 

It comes from China, carved into the form of grotesque 
images, and chimney ornaments, it is also found in Nagyag, 
in Transylvania, and in Wales. 

Species 14. chlorite. 

Chlorite occurs crystallized, compact, slaty, and earthy. 
As its name .signifies, it is always of a green colour, usually 
dark; it is slighth' unctuous to the touch, but much less so 
than talc. When moistened, it commonl)’- yields the odour of 
clay. Most varieties yield to the nail. 

Variety 1. crystallized chlorite. 

Exteryial chararters. Colour, dark leek-green : occurs in 
fiat six-sided crystals; structure foliated, and readily divisible 
into thin layers; lustre shining; crystals occur separate and 
intersecting each other, in small masses, or investing other 
minerals. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with difficult)’^ into an ash- 
gray scoria. With borax forms a green glass. 

It is found in the veins and cavities of primitive rocks with 
chalcedony, axinite, felspar, &c. 

Variety 2. common chlorite. 

External characters. Colours, leek green, or blackish 


How does potstone differ from soapstone ?—What is said of Chinese 
figure stone ?—What are the forms in which chlorite occurs?—What are 
the colours of chlorite ?—What are the chemical characters of chlorite? 
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I green; occurs massive, composed of minute scales, or of an 
earthy texture ; lustre shining, or glimmering; slightly unc- 
I tuous; yields to the nail: sp. gr. from 2.6 to 2.9. 

Cktmiml characters. The sanne as above. 

Compositioii. Silex 26 ; magnesia 8 ; alumine 18.5 ; oxide 
of iron 43 ; muriate of soda and potash 2,0 ; water %—Vau- 
(jneliu. 

There is much difference in the proportions of these ingre¬ 
dients. Lampidius obtained only 9.7 oxide of iron, and 
Hmpfner obtained magnesia 39.47. 

TJisHncllve chamcte'rs. It is of a darker green than taic, 
or epidote, Nacrite is easily fusible, and potstone is of a more 
compact texture. 

Localitus. St, Gotliatd, England, Scotland, Saxony, ^c. 
It is a common mineral. 

U. S, Harper’s Ferry, Va, Chester County, Penn. Rye, 
N. Y. containing long and slender crystals of schorl. New- 
Haven, Brookfield, and Saybrook, Conn. At the latter place, 
in small crystals.— PorUr. Charlestown, Brighton, Bridge- 
water, and West Stockbridge, Mass. Topsham, Maine, 

Varieij/ 3. chxorite slate. 

JB.Tfer7iaI characters. Colours, green* blackish green, or 
greenish gray; structure slaty, or foliated; layers often curved; 
Qpake; occurs massive; appears on inspection to be composed 
of minute scales; lustre glistening; e^isily cut with a knife: 
slightly unctuous to the touch. 

DistmciiTC ckrtraclers. From mica slateJt is known by its 
unctuosiiy and colour, and from argillite and greenstone slate, 
by ks softness, as well ns the above named rjualities. Talc 
and soapstone arc more unctuous to the touch than chlorite, 

This variety is found in beds, in primitive mountains, and 
often contains crystals of mica, magnetic iron, garnets, &c. 

Localities, tl S. Wi 11iamstovm. Mass, also at Westfield, 
containing crystals of mica.— Darei/. Near New-Oaven, 
and West’Haveu, Conn, the latter abounding with magnetic 
iron.^— SUtman^ 


Variety 4, green earth. 

External characters. Colours, green, of various shades, 
sometimes bluish or grayish green; occurs in small amoi^ 


How 19 chlorite slatedistirtpinished from the minerals it most resembles 1 
—What are the varieties of cblorite? 

19 
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phous mns&es; or Jiiiing the cavities of amygdaloid or porphy' 
ry: fracture earthy; yields to the nail; adheres to the tongue \ 
slightly unctuous; sp, gr. about 2.5* 

Clmnical cfmrarMr^. Fusible into a brownish black slag. 

Co7}iposition, (From Yerona.) Silex 53 ; magnesia 2; pot¬ 
ash. 10 ■ oxide of iron 28; water — Klafrolh. 

Localilies. Bohemia, forming beds. Mount Pazza, where 
it occurs in pseudo-morphous crystals of the form of augite. 
Near Verona, where it has been long explored. 

U. S. Near Imlaytovvn, in Paterson, N J. On the Hud¬ 
son, N. Y* Near Boston, and at Deerfield, Mass, in amyg¬ 
daloid. 

Uses. Green earth is used, both raw as a green colour, and 
burnt as a reddish-brown colour, for painting houses, &c.— 
Mohs. 

Species 15, TOURMALINE. SCKORI.. 

I^zterno^l ckdradeTs. Colours, greeen, blue, yellow,black 
and white ; occurs in crystals and crystalline masses ; form, 
six, nine, or twelve-sided prisms, or six-sided prisms so trim 
cated as to appear under six, nine, twelve, or even twenty-four 
faces* The terminations arc various, and commonly differ in 
the number and size of the faces at the two ends; crystals long. 
Striated, and complete, or aggregated into irregular masses, 
iheir terminations not being obvious; translucent or opake, 
scratches gloss; electric when heated; the end having the 
greatest number of faces being positive; the other negative: 
ap. gr. about 3. 

Fig. m. 


Fig. 136. A nine-sided prism, obtusely terminated 
by five planes. Only four of the sides and two oi 
the planes arc obvious to the figure. 


Fig. 137. A three-sided prism, truncated on its 
lateral edges so as to present nine unequal sides, 
and terminated by three principal faces, to which a 
fourth is added by the truncation of one of the solid 
angles. 


What are the uses of creen earth I—What are the coloura of tourmaline'! 
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Yarieti ^ L black toursialixi:. comiviok schorl* 

l^xierTial characters. Coloursj velvet black, or brownish 
T>lack ; occQifs massive, disseminated^ and crystallized, in three, 
six, or niiie’Sided prisms, variously bevelled or truncated, and 
obtusely toilninated by an uncertain number of planes j cr}'Jtal 
striated; opake; lustre shinino-, or nearly glistening; brittle: 
sp. gr. 3. 

Chemical chataclers. Fusible with ease into a bTOwnish 
slog. With borax, it is singular that so deep a coloured min¬ 
eral, should form a nearly colourless and transparent glass. 

ComposdiojL Silex 38; alumine 34; magnesia 1 ; potash 
G; oxide of iron 21 ; manganese, a trace.^— Klapnitk. 

Schorl is a very common mineral, but it never occurs in 
such quantities as to form the principal part of roclL’s. It is 
disseminated in crystals, and in small masses, in primitive 
rocks, as granite, and quartz. 

The crystals, tiiough described as six, nine, or twelve-sided 
prisms, are commonly triangular, having three principal sides, 
which on inspection will be found to contain several plane 
faces each* 

Black tourmaline is often a very boautifid mineral. The 
crystals are of all sizes, from that of a small needle, to several 
inches in diameter. These ai’e often long, stmiglit, and per¬ 
fect, and when occurring in milk-white quartz, produce a very 
liandsome effect, by the contrast of colon r. 

DLsthictiije characters. Schorl resembles hornblende; but 
schorl has a vitreous lustre, a conchoidal or uneven fracture, 
and is electric by heat. Tlornblende has a splintery fractLue, 
a laminated structure, is sofum than schorl, and is non-electric. 

Schorl is found chiefly in granite and qiiaitz, sometimes in 
gneiss and mica slate. 

Localilies, Schorlaw, hi Saxony, where it was first found, 
and hence its name, Bohemia, Bavaria, Svvitzerland, Spaim 
Hungary, &c. 

IL S. Grafton, Brattleboroiigh, and Stafford, Vl Near 
B.aUimore, i\Id. crystals sometimes more than three inches in 
circumference.— GUmor. Rhinebeck and Kin^sbridge, N, Y. 
H add am and Litchfield, Cann. Hallo well, Litchfield, Eow- 
doin, Mnine. Chesterfield, and Goshen, Mass. Mvmroe, 
and Had dam. Conn, in fine perfect crystals, of a dark ycdlow- 
ish brown colour. 


What are the forms otirs crys[al&?“What are the chemical chm aemra 
oftourmaiine?—Whar k said of the cleciricnl properties of tonrmaliue?- 
I What are the distincavc characters of tourmaline 1 
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Variety 2. orekn tourmaline. 

External characters. Colour, bluish green, passing into 
dark leek-green; occurs under the forms above described; 
iranslucent or opake; electric by heat. 

Localities. Ceylon, Brazil, St. Gothard, in Switzerland, 
and in Sweden. 

U. S. Chesterfield, Mass, in a vein of quartz and felspar, 
traversing granite. The green tourmaline often encloses a 
prism of rose-coloured rubellite, running through its axis. The 
crystals of tourmaline are sometimes four inches long. The 
same granite contains the blue tourmaline and eintrald.— 
Oibbs. Also at Paris, in Maine. 

Variety 3. yellow tourmaline. 

External characters. Colour, honey, or orange yellow; 
translucent or transparent; other characters common to the 
species. 

Localities. Ceylon. 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md. in primitive limestone. Chester 
County, Penn, in transparent crystals with oxide of titanium. 
Dalton, Mass, colour straw yellow, and from one to two inches 
IpPg. 

Variety 4. indicolite.’* 

External characters. Colour, indigo blue, often very dark ; 
occurs ci^stallized in the form of the species, but commonly 
less perfectly. 

Localities. Utoe, in Sweden, of an indeterminate form. 

U. S. Harlem Pleights. N. Y. Goshen and Chesterfield, 
Mass, crystals often of so deep a colour as to appear black. 
Bellows" Falls, Vt. in primitive rocks. Hinsdale, N. H. in 
]arge crystaIs.— Silliman. 

Variety 5. white tourmaline. 

Localities. This rare variety occurs at St. Gothard, Elba, 
and Siberia. 

V. S. Paris, Maine. 

Variety Ch rubellite.I red tourmaline. 

External characters. Colours, red, pink, crimson, violet, 
or rose red; occurs under the same forms as the species; 

♦ From its colour, bcins that of indigo, 
t From its being of a ruby red colour. 


What is said of the rreen tourmaline of Chesterfield^—Where is yellow 
tourmaline found ?—What isindicolite?—What is the colour of rubellite? 
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crystals not often distinct^ being closely aggregated into groupSi 
or variously crossing and intersecting each other; translucent 
or transparent; harder than the other varieties. 

Chem.ical characiers. Splits, intumesces, turns ivliile, does 
not fuse, but vitrifies on the edges ; with borax affords a trans¬ 
parent glass. 

ComposUioTi, Silex 42; alumine 40; soda 10; oxide of 
manganese and iron 1 augutlin. 

Distinctive characUrs, Its fine colour and its form will dis¬ 
tinguish it from all other minerals of this species. 

hocalities. Ceylon, with Icpidolite* Moravia, Uraliati 
mountains, Ava, and Sweden. 

U. S. Chesterfield, Mass, in red crystals, often surrounded 
or embraced by crystals of green tourmaline ; also in Goshen, 
Mass, with lepidolite, or rose red mica. Kingsbridge, 15 
miles from the city of New York. Paris, Maine* 

[t is sometimes diii and polished, and worn as a jetvei, hut 
is not higlily esteemed. 

Fine specimens of rubellite, on account of their variety and 
beauty, sometimes sell at great prices. Thus Jameson saw a 
three-sided prism of rubcllitejof an inch in diameter, at Dres¬ 
den, which cost 400 rubles, and in the collection of Mr. Gre- 
ville, which he sold to the British government, there was a 
specimen of the same mineral valued at 1000^. sterling. 

Species 16. sommite.^ 

J^xternal ckaracUrs. Colours, grayish, or greenish while; 
occurs in small crystals and crystalline grains; form a regu¬ 
lar six-sided prism, with the lateral edges and terminal angles 
often replaced; cleavage parallel to the planes of the prism; 
cross fracture conchoidal; lustre shining, vitreous; scratches 
glass; sp* gr. about 3*2. 

Chemical ckaraclefs. Fusihl e into a blebby colourless glass. 
Renders nitrous acid cloudy, when immersed in it. 

OomfositifiTi. Silex 44*11; alumine 83.73; soda 20.46; 
loss 0.62.-— Arfwcdson. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles phosphate of lime, but 
is harder, and does not phosphoresce on hot coals. 

Localities, Mount Somma, near Vesuvius, with mica and 
idocrase. Near Rome, in lava* 

* From iis occurring ai Monte Somma. 

Wliat is the composition of rubcllite 1—What is said of the prices of some 
rubdlitos^—Whence comes the nameof sommitcl 

19 ^ 
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Sjiecies 17. analcime.* 

External characters. Colours, white, gray, yellowish, or 
deep red; occurs crystallized in cubes, either perfect, or ha¬ 
ving its solid angles replaced by three planes; also in twenty- 
four-sided crystals, the faces of which present trapezoidal 
ligures, like those bounding the sides of the garnet; scratches 
glass; transparent, or translucent, and sometimes opake; 
crystals often implanted and grouped; lustre shining and 
pearly; by friction acquires a weak electricity sp. gr, about 
2.25. 

Chemical characters. Fusible without intumescence into 
a diaphanous glass. 

Coviposiiion. Silex 58;alumine 18; lime 2; soda 10; 
water 8.5.— Vauquelin. 

Distinctive characters. Leucite, which it resembles, com¬ 
monly occurs in distinct crystals, or small masses, and never 
m implanted groups like the present species; leucite is also 
infusible. The garnet, which the red variety resembles, is 
much Jiarder and heavier. Fluor-spar melts into a white 
globule, carbonate of lime efiervt^sces, and from stilbite and 
zeolite it differs in crystalline form. 

It occurs ill primitive rocks, and in trap, and in lava. 

Localities. Bohemia, in the Ilartz, Iceland, Faroe Islands, 
near Edinburgh, and in several other parts of Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, &c. 

U. S. Paterson, N. J. in greenstone. East-Haven, Conn, 
with agates and chalcedony. Deerfield, Mass, in greenstone. 

S2}ecies 23. pitchstoxe. 

External characters. Colours, gray, blue, green, yellow', 
red, brow’ll, and black, of various shades, but always dull; 
occurs massive, and in prismatic concretions; structure slaty, 
sometimes curved; lustre, resino-vitreous; fracture imper¬ 
fectly conchoidal; opake or translucent; scratches glass: sp. 
gr. from 2.32 to 2.64. 

Chemical characters. Some few' varieties are infusible, 
others melt into an enamel, the colour of which depends on 
that of the specimen. 

♦ From the Greek, in allusion to its weak electric powers. 


What are the colours of analcime I—What minerals docs analcime most 
resemble, and how is it distinguished from them 7—What are the colours 
of pitchsione? 
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Composition. Silent 73; [ilumine 14.5 ; lime I; sotla 1.75; 

I oxide of iron 1; oxide of manganese 0, 1 ; water S.5.— Kldp^ 
I roik 

DisimcHvp. ch^rdclers. Its imperfectly conchoidal fracture 
j will distinguish it from obsidian, which also has a more vitre- 
I ous lustre than pitchstone. Its fusibility will disthiguish it 
I from flint, jasper, semi-opal, and hornstone. 

It is formd in primitive countries, also in trap rocks, in lava, 

I and in formations of doubtful origin. Though generally found 
: in veins and small masses, it sometimes forms whole motin- 
' tains, as Kirwan states to be the case in Misnia; Pinkerton 
I states the same fact in regard to certain mountains in Germa¬ 
ny and New-Spain. 

LocaliHes. Cairngorm in Scotland, Germany, in many 
places. Ireland, near Dublin, Mexico, TetierifTe, &c. 

rZ S, Bare Hills, near Baltimore, Md, in serpentine, 

Pinkerton mentions a pitcbstone porphyry which occurs at 
Auvergne, in France. The base is dark bottle-green, with 
lighter green crystals of felspar. In a specimen of this kind 
before me, the crystals of felspar often cross each other,or are 
set in the form of stars, and lieing of a light apple-green, con¬ 
trasted with the dark ground, forms a beautiful mineral. 

Species 18 , XAVA. 

Exter7\/T^l ckararJei‘s.- Colours, yello^vish, or greenish gray, 
grayish black, or greenish black, sometimes sulphur yellow, 
and often spdtted with red; occurs massive, with internal 
marks of fusion, being vesicular, or porous, the vesicles being 
empty; fracture more or less conchoidal, or fibrous; lustre 
glistening or shining; opake, or feebly translucent on the 
edges; also compact, with a dull earthj^ fracture, and often 
containing crystals of felspar, leucite, hornblende, &,c.; brix 
tie ; often attracts the magnet. 

Vhcmicrtl ckamciers. Fusible into a dark-coloured glass. 

Composition, {Compact lava,) Silex 51; alumine 19; lime 
lO: soda 4; iron 14; water 1.— Phillips. 

DislhicHre characters. Lava is heavier than pumice^and 
does not possess its fibrous aspect, nor its silky lustre. 

It is found in volcanic countries only, and is the product of 
the action of volcanic fire on earthy minerals. 

Localities. Etna, Vesuvius, Heel a, and most other volca¬ 
noes. 


IJow 19 pitch^tone dtstiagiii^hcd frotrt the minerals it most rcsembka? 
—Wliat are tlie colours of lava '?—How is lava distingtzished from pumice ? 
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Werner and Jameson nolice two Innds of lava, ^ag lama^ 
and/e^ir/i laua. Uaoy enumerates six species, and Karsten 
nine. Many mineralogists, however, believe that sojne sub¬ 
stances formerly included among the lavas, are not volcanic 
products, and consequently not true lavas. 

Lava frequently includes crystals and other substances 
which are easily fusible, bat which in appearance have not 
}>een altered by the fire; such are felspar and hornblende. 
<Jn this account some mineralogists have doubted its volcanic 
origin. 

The above description is intended to embraco only such 
substances as are undoubted lavas. 

Species 19. t>rMicE. 

rnal ch wTaclets. Colours, grayish or yel 1 owish brOwn, 
or light smoke gray ; occurs massive; structure fibrous; tex¬ 
ture extremely porous; pores round, or elongated; lustre 
shining, pearly; very brittle; opake, or translucent on the 
edges; scratches glass and steel; fracture fibrous, or imper¬ 
fectly conchoidal; yields to the knife i sp. gr. L4, but is some¬ 
times so light as to swim on water. 

Cheviical cha^racters. Fusible into a yellowish green glass 
full of bubbles. 

Compontioih. Silex 77.5; ahmu'ne 17.5; oxide of iron 
1.75 ; potash and soda 3 .—Klaprotk 

Pumice is generally considered a volcanic product, though 
some geologists consider it an aquetJUS deposite. That it is 
sometimes of v^olcanic origin, there chnnot be a doubt, as in 
Some cases of submarine volcanoes, pumice has been formed, 
and floated on shore ; but all volcanoes do not seem to pro¬ 
duce it, as it is but sparingly found at Yesuvius, and not aiall 
at Etna. 

Pumice often contains crystals of hornblende, felspar, quartz, 
mica, &c. 

Localities. Auvergne, in France. Iceland, Teneriflo, Li- 
pari, Hungary, 

7’he pumice of commerce comes chiefly from Lipari. 

Uses. It is used under the name of pumice stone, for scour¬ 
ing brass, polishing certain metals and glass, and by cabinet 
makers for smoothing wood and varnish. In the countries 
where it is found, it is sometimes emplo^md as a building 
stone. 


What is theoritrin oflaval—What are the colours of pumice'I^What is 
the origin of pumice 7—What is the use of piimice '? 
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' Species 20. basalt. 

Exitmal chc^raclers. Colours, grsiyish black, brownish 
I or bluish black j occurs in large amorphous masses, or 

I in globular, columnar, or tabular forms; fracture splintery, 
or coarse-grained, uneven; sometimes conchoidaJ; lustre 
I feebly glimmering; or dull; opake; streak, ash gray; often 
porous, or vesicular; cavities sometimes of considerable si^e, 
of a flat, oblong, or round shape; often, also, porpliyritic: sp, 
gr. from 2.8 to 3. 

Chemicai chararAt^rs. Fusible into an opake black glass. 
Wall borax it sIosyI}’ dissolves into a greenish transparent 
glass. 

Cmipositiofi. (From Saxony.) 8110x44.5; alumine 16.75; 
lime 9.5; magnesia 2.25; soda 2.0; oxide of iron 20; oxide 
of mangaiieso 0.12; waiter 2 .—Phillips 

Disimetire characters* It is ot a darker colour, and wants 
the greenish tinge of greenstone. And frttiii induraied clay 
and argillite, it may generally be known from the difrerenco 
of lustre and fracture, as well as from the vesicles and im¬ 
bedded minerals which it contains. 

Basalt is often porphyrilic, containing imbedded crystals, 
as hornhlende, olivine, felspar, quarts?, mica, analcsme, clay, 
fe. Sometimes its cavities are Hutxl with mcrustatlons of 
lime, steatite, and zeolite. 

It frequently attracts the magnet, and is subject to dccom' 
position, in consequence of the quantity of iron it contama 

Yarieh/ 1. coLuivrNAR basalt. 

It occurs in columns of a prismatic form, having fron^ three 
to nine piano sides or faces, but more commonly only live or 
six. These columns ar^j of all sizes, from a few inches to 
several feet in diarnetef; apd Sometimes nearly a hundred feet 
high, occasionally straigift, but oltener curved. The columns 
are jointed, or cotnposM of Tnany pieces of the same shape 
and dimensions, lying one on the other.* 

L 0 G in n C s Ca usew ay, n o rt h of Ir el and, 

Va y i c f y 2, o r. o n v l a n ii a s a lt. 
characters. This variety occurs in tabular mass¬ 
es, from a few inches to several feet in diameter. They are 

■fr See iJukeweil^a Gciilogy, 


Wbai are the cobara of baijaU?—What are the chemical characters of 
basaki 
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composed of concentric sphere^s, or layers, one iviUiont the 
otlier, forming^ globes, which are filled with lesser globes, gra- 
dually diminishing in size to the centre. These spheres are 
cross-cracked, so as to give the mass a radiated structure. 

Sometimes, says Mr. Bakewell, in his geology, these spheres 
appear eompressi^ against each other, so as to flatten theiT 
sides. At the centre they often contain a fragment of com 
pact basalt, or some other substance, as a piece of shell lime¬ 
stone, as a nucleus. 

Basalt is undoubtedly a secondary rock, but mineralogists 
disagree as to the mode of its formation. Some contend that 
nothing but fusion could have produced the crystalline form, 
and the vesicular structure of this rock ; while others see no 
dillicuky in accounliiig for these and other peculiarities, on 
the supposition of its aqueous origin, and contend that basalt 
is a deposite from water. 

Nolwithslandin'r the strong marksoffire winch basalt seems 
to bear, there are many circumstances wJiich discountenance 
its volcanic origin. It often contains sttbsiancfs apparently 
unaltered, which are easily fusible, as hornblende, felspar, and 
clay. It also embraces organic remaifis, both of animals and 
vegetables, and sometimes rests on coal, or bituminous w'ood, 
without leaving any marks of fire on these substances. An¬ 
other strong argument against its volcanic origin is, that it fre¬ 
quently alternates with limestone, and sandstone. 

On the whole, it is most probable that some basalts have 
originated from fire, and others from waler. According to 
Phillips, the basalt of Germany is believed, by most geologists, 
to be of Neptunian or aqueous origin, while that of France is 
universally acknowledged to be volcanic, 

Probably ibe most re mark able locality of this rock existing, 
is that called the Giant’s Causeway, in the norih of Ireland 
At ibis place, a vast number of basaltic columns stand side by 
side, forming the walls of a gap, from the sea into the side of 
the mountain. The are<a of this gap is about OOO feet long 
by 30 wide. The columns are mostly straight, and about 40 
feet high. 

Another very interesting locality of this mineral is at Cader 
Idris, in North Wales, where a vast number of these columns 
are lying in confuAon on each other, as though they had been 


What is the form and appearance of globular basnlt ?—Wbat is anp- 
posfid to be ibp origin of basalt ?—Wlierc is the most remarkable locality 
of basalt? 
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thrown down by some terrible convulsion. Bake well has 

given a drawing of this scene. 

Species 21. jade. NEPirniTE- 

f^xlemdl chuLfacU rs. Colours, mountain green, passing into 
dark grass-green, sometimes light sea-green; occurs massive, 
and in rolled pebbles; fracture splintery; lustre glimmering, 
and greasy^ \vhen polished; translucent, sometimes only on 
the e^lges; unctuous to the touch; strongly coherent, and 
very dhficiilt to break; scratches glass; structure compact; 
cleavago, none. 

Ckemical ckaraciers^ Fusible into a greenish glass. 

The descriptions of this mineral by different authors, are 
quite discordant. KIrwan says, jade is infusible by the strong¬ 
est heat of a furnace. Haiiy and Cleveland say, it is easily 
fusible by the blow pipe. Aiken says, that it yields to the 
knife. Phillips, that it scratches quartz, 

In respect to composition, Kirwan gives, silex 47; magne* 
sia38 ; clay 4; lime 2; iron 9. 

Saussure, silex 57.75; lime 12.75; alumine L5; oxide of 
iron 5; oxide of manganese 2; soda 10,75; potash 8.5; 
water 2.2.5. 

These characters and comfjositions are so widely different, 
as to render it impossible that they should belong to the same 
species. It is most probable, therefore, that the same name 
has been applied to minerals of entirely distinct species. 

The above sped he description, applies to what the writer 
has considered undoubted specimens of jade. 

'Uses. Its great tenacity, observes Jameson, enables the 
artist to execute on it beautifully delicate iigores vvithout the 
risk of breaking. The Turks cut it into handles for sabres 
and daggers, which they prize highly. It is said even to have 
been vviought into chains. 

A handsome sky blue variety occurs at Smith field, R. I. 

Species 22. saitssurite. 

E.zternal characiers. Colours, deep green, greenish gray, 
or greenish white; occurs amorphous and in rolled masses; 
scratches quartz; translucent on the edges; extremely tena¬ 
cious; texture compact; fracture splintery; a little unctuous to 
the touch. 

Chemical characters^ Fusible before the blow pipe into a 
greenish glass. 

What are the colours of Jade 1 — What arc the peculiarhice of jadet“* 
What are the uaes of jade 1 
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Di$tinctite ckaraciers. Jade may be known from serpen¬ 
tine by ils tongliness and greasy aspect; from jaspei\ pitch* 
stone, hornblende, and compact ielspar, by its want ofconcboi- 
dal fracture, by its great tenacity, and oily appearance. 

Localities. Jade, or nephrite, is found in China, the East 
Indies, Moravia, Tyrol, Switzerland, Austria, &c. 

U. jS’. Ten miles from Philadelphia* Smithfield, R. L 

This stone was formerly considered a remedy for nephritic 
complaints when worn, and hence the name of nepkrile. 

Uses. Its great tenacity enables the artist to execute on it 
heantifully delicate ligures. The Turks cut it into handles 
for sabres and daggers, which they prize highly. It is said 
even to Iiave been wrought into chains. 

Species 23. chabasie.* 

Liziernut ckaraciers. Colours, white, yellowish white, 
grayish, oi' pale red; occurs in cj ystals only ; form, an obtuse 
rhomboid, scarcely to be distinguished from a cube, its alter¬ 
nate angles being 94^ and 86^; subject to various modifica¬ 
tions; cleavage parallel to the planes of the rhomboid; 
scarcely scratches glass; translucent or transparent; structure 
lamellar; crystals often implanted, or set on other minerals; 
I ostre vitreous: sp. gr. 2*7. 

Cli c al char act e rs. F u s i hi e, ^vi t h si i g 1 1 1 s wel 1 ing, in to a 
white spongy mass. Acids do not act on it, 

C(mpositio?h SilcK 43.3t3 ; alumine 22.66; soda and pot¬ 
ash 9.34 ; water 21; lime 3.34.— Ymfqifelin^ 

DisHneiive characler.s. PVom carbonate of lime and zeolite, 
it differs in resisting the action of acids; finor-spar, which it 
also resembles, is acted on by acids, phosphoresces when 
liealed, and decrepitates, neither of which chaTacters belongs 
to cliabasie* 

It is found chiefly in amygdaloid, basalt, and greenstone. 

Localities. Oberstcin, in Germany. Fassa* Island of 
Sky. The finest specimens come from tlie three first named 
places. 

U. S. Deerfield, Mass, in greenstone, and balls of zeolite. 
— Hitchcock. Chester, Mass, Hadlyme, Conn* 

Species 22* LEPiooLiTE.f 

Exte rnal characters. Colon rs,Hlac-rcd, rose-red,or pearl- 

* Prom the Greek, signifying a particular species of stone, 

+ From the Greek, signifying a scaly stone. 


What are the distincti'wccharactcrsof chabasie'?—In what rocks is cha- 
basic found!—W hat arc the colours of lepidotite! 
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gray; occurs raaBsivo^ presenting- an ag-gregate of minute, 
shining^ flexible scales, or hexagonal platesj fracture flne- 
grained, splintery; lustre, glistening and pearly; yields to the 
knife with ease; in powder, unctuous to the touch: sp, gr* 
%S. 

Chemical ckaracier?. Fusible with ease into a transparent 
globule, at the same time, says Aiken, tinging the flame pur¬ 
plish-red. 

Compontiom Silex 54; aliimine 20.61; potash 9.6; oxide 
of manganese 0.5 ; lime 16; water 1.86.— VauqudiTi. 

Another variety yielded, says Prof. Gmelin, silex 52,254; 
alumine 28.345; oxide of manganese 3,602; potash 6,903; 
iithion 4792; fluoric acid 3.609. 

Prof. Gmelin, before the analysis, supposed this mineral to 
have been mica, crystallized in large laminae.~*Si//mW,^ 
JournaL 

Disimetive characters. Its appearance much resembles an 
aggregation of small scales of mica, but mica melts into a 
grayish, or black enamel, and is not unctuous to the touch. 

Lepidolite is often a very handsome mineral Its colour, 
approachingto that of peacn blossom, in some instances, is re¬ 
markably soft and pleasant to the eye, while its scales are so 
disposed as to give it a glittering and brilliant lustre in what¬ 
ever direction it is held. 

Uses. It is cut into snulT-baxes, and various other orna¬ 
ments. 

S]7C0ks 24, PETALUTK. 

External characters. Colours, grayish white, greenish, 
or reddish, and sometimes white; occurs massive; structure 
foliated; cleavage parallel to the planes of a four-sided prism ; 
lamm® sometimes undulated, or scaly; lustre glistening,and 
sometimes pearly; rather brittle; scratches glass: sp. gr. about 
2,5. 

Cke^nical ckaraciers. Fuses with diiflculty into a porous 
translucent glass; sometimes it does not melt, the surface only 
‘becoming glazed ; with borax fuses into a limpid glass. 

Co^fiposUion. Silex 80; alumine 15; lithia 1.75; manga¬ 
nese 2.50; water 0.25,— Clarke. 

It sometimes resembles quartz; but is easily known from it 
by the foregoing characters. 


Is kpidolito fusible, or infusiblel—'^Vhat does Icpidolito most resemble 1 
TVha: use is made of lepidolite^ 

20 
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Localities. Utoe, and Sahla, in Sweden, associated with 
quartz, and felspar. 

U. S. Bolton, Mass, in a lime quarry, with Nuttalite, sca- 
polite, and pyroxene. 

Species 25. spodumexe. 

External characters. Colours, j^rayish, or greenish-white; 
occurs massive, and in crj^stals; structure laminated; clea¬ 
vage parallel to the sides, and shorter diagonal of a rhombic 
pri.sm; lustre shining, and somewhat pearly; translucent; 
scratches glass; cross fracture uneven and splintery: sp. gr. 
3.19. 

Chemical characters. Exfoliates a little, and then melts into 
a nearly limpid glass. 

Cninposilion. Silex 64.4; alumine 24.4; potash 5; lime 
3; oxide of iron 2.2.— Vauquelin. 

Distbirtive characters. From adularia, which it most re¬ 
sembles, it differs in the shape of its rhomboidal fragments, 
and in not emitting the peculiar moon-stone reflections. It 
is harder than carbonate of lime. Zoisite is commonly of a 
darker colour, and melts into a porous glass. It is harder 
than ichthyophthalmite. which se|)arates into flakes in nitric 
acid. 

Localilics. Utoe, in Sweden, in a matrix of red felspar, 
quartz, and mica. Tyrol, in granite rock. 

U. S. Goshen, Chester, Conway, Lancaster, and Sterling, 
Mass. At Goshen, it is abundant.— Robinson. At Sterling, 
it fills the place of felspar in a granite rock.— Silliman. 

Species 25. clevelandite.* 

External cha racters. Colours, white, grayish white, bluish, 
and reddish, or red; occurs massive, and crystallized in rhom¬ 
bic tabular crystals, of which the lateral edges are sometimes 
truncated ; crystals often aggregated, so as to present stellular 
groups; structure laminated; cleavage perfect in two direc¬ 
tions; texture of the massive, approaching fibrous, being com¬ 
posed of slender crystals, diverging in rows from straight or 
curved lines, and producing a feathery aspect; translucent or 
semi-transparent; scratches glass: sp. gr. 2.50. 

According to Phillips, some specimens afford distinct clea¬ 
vage parallel to all the planes of a doubly oblique prism, yield- 

* In honour of Prof. Cleveland, of Bowdoin University. 


What are the colours of spodumene7—How does spodumene differ from 
adularia ?—-What arc the colours of clevelandite? 
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ing 10 tlie reflective g-oniometer, in one direction, t:]ruinate an¬ 
gles of 93^ 30', and 86° 30', in another direction, 119° 30'^ 
and 60° 30', and in another of 115° 65'. 

Ckimicfil charmters. Fusible into a white tvanslncent 
glass. 

Oonifonlion. Silex 70*7 ; a In mine 19,8; soda 9-0; lime 
0 .2 ; 0 Xide of man gn nese 0.1,— SiromRyer. 

Mr. Levy% (Ann. Philo.) has examined Clovcilandite with 
much attention- Its primitive form, he finds, as the result of 
various observations, to difler from that of felspar. 

The primitive of the present species is a doubly oblique prism^ 
while that of felspar is an oblique rkonibic prisuL These forms 
are incompatible, notwithstandirig their great analogy- The 
two species very nearly resemble each other, in every respect, 
and often occur in the same specimen. Clevelandite, iiow- 
ever, Mr. Levy observes, has a certain brilliancy which does 
not belong to felspar. On re-examination of many specimens, 
heretofore considered felspar, they have been found to be 
Clevelandite, either entirely, or in part. Mr. Levy, indeed, 
considers the varieties of the present species, to be at least as 
tuimerous as tho^e of felspar. 

Locfiiities^ ?di’. Turner, of Edinburgh, from whose collec¬ 
tion Mr. Levy has made the above observations, has speci¬ 
mens from Daupbiny, St. Gothard, Tyrol, Piedmont, Eiiveno, 
Elba, Vesuvius, Saxony,Sweden, Norway, Siberia, Greenland, 
United States, and South America. 

U- 8- fladdam, Conn. Chesterfield and Goshen, Mass. 
At Chesterfield, it contains rubellite, green toormaline, and 
indicolita Middletown, Conn*, with chrysoberyl and coinrn- 
bita 


Sperdes 26. silli>takite.* 

External characters. Colour, dark gray, inclining to clove 
brovvn ; occurs ciystalli:^ed in four-sided rhomhoidal prisms, 
whose alternate angles are 106° 30', and 73° 70'; the inclina¬ 
tion of the base to the axis of the prism being 113° ; cleavage 
parallel to the longer diagonal of the prism; cross fracture 
iinevmn, splintery; structure lamellar; lustre of the cleavage, 
brilliant; of the cross fracture, vitreous; translucent on the 
edges; angles and sides of the cystals often rounded; hard¬ 
ness greater than that of quartz ; sometimes scratches topaz; 
brittle, and reducible to ]iowdeT: sp* gr. 3.41. 

* Xu honour of Benjamin Sllliman, LL. D. of Coaneennst, 


Where is Clevelaudito found 1 
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CheMioal chwracters. Infusiblei even with borax. Insolu¬ 
ble in acids. 

C0m,positio7i. Ahiinine 54.1 ilj silex 42.G6G; oxide of 
iron 1.999; water 0.510.— Bowen. 

Disihictii'e char etc ters. It somewhat resembles ^oisite, but 
the infusibiliiy and great hardness, as well as the crystalline 
ibrm, and especially the peculiar cleavage of Sillimanite, will 
distinguish it from this, and perhaps every other mineral 

The analysis of this species, and the quantity of several of 
its angles, has induced Ih'of. Mohs, to conclude that it may be 
11 variety of disthenc-spar, (cyanitel) But vve tit ay remark, 
that minerals composed of entirely different constituents, are 
found to crystallize under nearly the same angles, and that 
the hardness and composition of Sillimanite, indicate a distinct 
species. The varieties of cyanite yield to the knife, while the 
present species scratches quartz, and even topaz. Saussurc 
and Laugier, both found cyanite to contain lime. Saussure 
found also 2.30 of magnesia. Klaproth found the same 
mineral to contain a little potash, neither of which belong to 
Sillimanite. 

Localities. Chester, Conn, in a vein of quartz, penetrating 
gneiss, Humphrey vitle, Conn. Chesier, near Philadelphia, 

CLASS YL 

NATIVE METAI^S AND METALLIFEROUS MINERALS. 

This class inclndcs the native metals, together with the ores, 
or metals combined with other substances, as oxygen, sulphur, 
nr acids. 

In some instancies, the quantity of metal does not amount to 
more than oiie-thirdof the whole weight of the ore, with which 
it is a nan god, the remainder being either some other metallic 
substance, or clay, sulphur, or silex, ^c. 

Gnxtis I.—-Plat IN A. 

This metal is found in its native state, and also combined 
wdth the metals, iridium, palladium, and rhodium. 

Species 1. NATIVE PL ATI N A. 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, approaching to 
silver white; occurs in grams, seldom exceeding the size of 


What are the colours and chemical characters of SUlimanite What 
Hie the distinctive characters of Sillimanite 1 —W^here is this niincral found 1 
—What substances are included in the sixth class 1—What are the Stales 
m which platina is found ? 
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a pea; hardness nearly equal to that of iron; malleable, and 
like iron, be weldexl; structure sometimes lamellar ; but 
more often not obYious; streak uncliang'ed: sp. gv, 17. 33, 

Ckenicfil cka^raclerJi. Infusible by the blow pipe. By the 
compound blow pipe, slowly fusible. Soluble in aqua regia 
only. Not oxidated by exposure to the air. 

Nothing is known of the geological situation of this metal, 
it being found only in small grains in alluvial deposites, 

LoccUities, South Ameriea, and St. Domingo, but chiefly 
in the former, where it occurs with zircon, iron ore, and native 
gold. 

Native platlna is not perfectly pure, but is mixed with the 
metals palladium, iridium, and rhodium, together with a little 
iron. 

In a single instance, a mass of piatina has been found 
weighing lib. 9oz. Idr. Its diameter is about two inches, and 
its shape nearly round. It was found in Choco, South Amer¬ 
ica, and is preserved in the royal museum at Madrid.— 
Pkillips. 

Uses. The infusibility of this metal, and its insolubility in 
most of the acids, renders it extremely valuable in the con¬ 
struction of many useful instruments. In chemistry it is used 
for spoons, forceps, evaporating dishes, &c. It is also em¬ 
ployed in the construction of philosophical instruments, for 
naval uses; for the covering of other metals to prevent their 
rusting, for painting porcelain ware, 


GENUS IT.—Gold, 

Gold, like piatina, is found only m the native stale, though 
often alloyed with other metals. 


Spj^.cies K NATIVE GOLD. 

EiKirnial chameters. Coloui', golden, or orange yellow, 
passing into grayish yellow ; occurs massive, capillary, amor¬ 
phous, dentritic and crystallized, in cubes, and octohedrons 
with various modifications; fracture hackly; lustre metallic; 
soft and malleable: sp. gr, 14.85 to 19.25, 



Fig, 138. The octohedron. 


W^iar Eire the ii?es of plaiiaa ?—In what state gold found ?—What dtp 
the or taliine nisei native gold* 
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Fig. 139. 

Fig. 139. The same with the edges trunca¬ 
ted. 


Fig. 140. 

Fig. 140. The rhombic dodecahedron. 


These are some of the common forms under which crystal¬ 
lized gold appears; but in many instances the crystals are 
very irregular, and their geometrical forms difficult to deter¬ 
mine. The crystals are generally minute. 

Chemical characters. It is soluble in nitro-muriatic acid ; 
which solution will tinge the skin of an indelible purple. Fu¬ 
sible with the blow pipe. 

Distinctive characters. The malleability of native gold^ 
will distinguish it from iron and copper pyrites, and from yel¬ 
low mica, for each of which it is often foolishly mistaken. 

Gold is found in rocks, and in alluvial soils. The rocks, 
according to Kirwan, in which it most often occurs, are 
granite, or quartz, slate, hornstone, sandstone, and limestone. 
It also occurs in veins of iron ore, antimony ore, barytes, 
blende, &c. 

The gold of commerce is, however, almost exclusively 
found in alluvial deposites, where it occurs in small particles, 
or grains, called s^old dust. 

According to Mawe, the gold mines of Brazil and Africa, 
are entirely on the surface, the gold being separated from the 
sand and gravel, among which it is found, by the simple act 
of washing. 

In Brazil, alone, according to the same author, above twenty 
tons weight of gold are annually procured, which forms a large 
share of the circulating medium of Europe. 

In Africa, gold dust is an article of commerce, and consid¬ 
erable quantities are exposed for sale, or to exchange for com¬ 
modities. 




What are the (iistinctive characters of native gold In what foreign 
countries is gold found ? 
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The gold of Africa is often adulterated with those varieties 
of pyrites, which are nearest its colour, and also with brass 
filings. 

This fraud might easily be detected, by throwing the dust 
into nitric acid, which would dissolve the other substances, 
leaving the gold, imlouched. 

Gold is found in greater or less abundance, in almost every 
part of the globe. Jameson observes, that although in com¬ 
parison with iron, gold occurs in very small quantitiesi yet it 
is nearly as widely distributed in nature. 

In some rate instances, considerable masses of gold have 
been found. In 1730 a mass was found in Peru weighing 45 
pounds. In Paraguay, several masses are said to have oc¬ 
curred, weighing from 20 to 50 pounds. Cleveland mentions 
a mass found on Meadovy Creek, N. Carolina, which weighed 
28 pounds, and Phillips mentions one which occurred in Wick¬ 
low, Ireland, i-veighing 22 ounces. 

In the viceroyalty of La Plata, in South America, there are 
thirty gold mines, or workings. 

The mines of Hungary are said to be the most valuable in 
Europe. 

The gold mines of the United States, are qohfined to the 
^tate of North Carolina. According to the statement cf 
Prof. Olmstead, (Sill. Jour. voL 9,) the gold country is spread 
over a space of not less than a thousand square miles, in that 
state. 

Rml^s Mltie, in Cabarras County, where the large mass 
above mentioned was found, has also afforded many smaller 
pieces weighing from four to six hundred penny weights. 

A^tsofi Mijie, is situated in the County of Anson, on the wa¬ 
ters of Richardson’s creek. This locality was discovered 
three years since- 

Parkcr^s Mine, is situated on a small stream, near the Yad' 
kin river. 

These three mines are regularly wrought, by making exca¬ 
vations a few feet below the surface, and washing the earth 
in a manner sim ilar to the process used in South America for 
the same purpose. The prevailing rock in the gold country 
is argillite. The country Is of a diluvial formation, consisting 
of clay and sand, generally barren, and the inhabitants poor. 

It is not easy, observes Prof Olmstead, to ascertain the pre¬ 
cise amount of gold which these mines have afforded, as it is 


What has bcea the weight of some maeaes of uativogold Where haa 
gold been fouud in this country I 
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sold to merchants, and others, in small quantities, by indi¬ 
viduals. 

In 1820, the mint of the United States had received to the 
amount of forty-three thousand six hand red eighty-nine dollars 
of this gold. 

The gold I'egion in the United States extends from Canada 
to the soLUliern boundary of the Cherokee nation in Georgia, 
and from the Rappahannock in Virginia, to the Coosa in Ala¬ 
bama. The chief mines, however, are in North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia. In Fredericksbnrgh, Va. gold has 
been discovered in veins, whence fine specimens have been 
brought. 

The different mines worked in the United States for gold, 
have greatly increased within a few years, and it is said that 
the business, if properly managed, affords a fliir income, though 
comparatively few have been enriched by it. 

The stream mines in the United States, have afforded in the 
whole, about six millions of dollars. Three vein mines in 
Georgia, have yielded 500,000 dollars. 

GEjrrs in.—^M ercuuy. 

Mercury is found native, also combined with sulphur, form¬ 
ing a sulphuret of mercury ; with muriatic acid, forming a 
muriate of mercury; and with silver, forming a native amal¬ 
gam. 

Spades 1. native mercury. 

Exlernal chfiracierf^. Colour, silver white; occurs in small 
globules; perfectly fluid; feeh cold to the touch; lustra 
splendent: sp. gr. 13. 

Chemiml chm aciers. Becomes volatile when heated, and 
flies off in white vapour. 

Compositum. Mercury, nearly or quite pure. 

It is found in small quantities among the ores of mercury. 
In Idria, k occurs in limestone and sandstone. 

Species 2. NATIVE AMALGA:!!. 

External ckaraclers. Colour, silver white, or grayish, 
often tarnished externally; occurs massive lamelliform, in 
plates, and in crystals; form the octohedron, and rhombic do¬ 
decahedron : fracture flat conchoidal; lustre shining; some¬ 
times semi-fluid ; cleavage none; whitens the surface of po¬ 
lished copper, when rubbed on it: sp. gr. 10.5. 


Wh^t are the stauiB In ivhich mercury ia found 1 —How is native mercu¬ 
ry known i—What is native amalgam 1 
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Chemical chamcten. Before the blow pipe the mercury 
flies ofTiti white smoke, leaving* a globule of pure silver. 

ComposilioTt. Mercary G4 ] silver 26.—Klaproth. 

Dislinaire ckaracler. Its want of ductility will distinguish 
*t from native silver. 

Localities. Hungary, Siberia, and Sweden. It is found 
with native mercury, and cinnabar. 

Species B. suipjiuhkt of mercuuy. cinxabar. 

Exlerrud characlers. Colour, scarlet, or carmine, passing 
into cochineal-red, and lead-gray; occurs massive, and crys- 
tallized in acute rhomboids, variously modified ; translucent, 
oropake; streak searlet-red ; lustra adamantine, inclining to 
metallic; fiacture granular or fibrous: sp. gr 8, 

li sometimes occurs in thin plates, or tabular crystals, and 
rarely in imitative shapes. 

CheMical ckaraclers. It is volatile before the blow pipe, 
with the odour of sulphur. 

Co7iiposUioa. Mercury S4.5; sulphur 1175.— Klapralh. 

1) is I i/ic I ire cha rac t ers. F rom red s i 1 ve r o re, sul p li u ret of 
arsenic, red oxide, of copper, and arseniate of cobalt, it is 
distinguished hy entirely disappearing before the blow pipe, 
without the odour of garlic, or without leaving a metallic 
globule. 

Variety 1. fibhous cinnabar. 

Exlernal ckaracUfs. Colour, scarlet-red, often with a 
tinge of yellow; occurs massive; structure fibrous; lustre 
shining silky; soils the fingers; often invests other minerals. 

Slaiy Cimiahar. This variety scarcely difTers from the 
others, except in possessing irregular smooth faces, having a 
slaty appearance when broken. 

LocaMties. Upper Curiuthia, in gneiss. Transylvania, in 
gray wacke. Its most important repositories are Idria, in 
Carniola, and Alrnanclin, hi Spain. At Idria the mine has 
been wrought several centuries, and is now many hundred 
feet under the surflice of the ertrili. A great proportion of the 
mercury of commerce is obtained from this locality It occurs 
in beds of bituminous shale, associated with black mineral re¬ 
sin, gray sandstone, and limestone. The product of this mine 
has been chiefly sold to Spain, by a stipulation between the 
German and Spanish goveinments. 


Whnt is the colour of nitive cinnabar T—How is native amalgam dtslin- 
guibhed from other mineraU? 
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The mines of Al mend in occur in mountain clay-slate, and 
shale, and have been worked more ilian two thousand years. 

In South America, there are several quicksilver mines, but 
the quantity of metal which they produce is small, when com¬ 
pared with those already mentioned- 

(7- S. On the borders of the lalms Huron, Michigan, St. 
Clair and Brie, and at the mouth of Vermilion river, cinna¬ 
bar occurs in the form of a dark red sand, w hich, according to 
Mr, Stickp-eify yields about GU per cent, of incrciiry. 

Mode of old asinine M. e rcu ry / ro m the Cinna bar. Tl i e c i n * 
nabar being mixed w ith iron tilings, or lime, and placed in re¬ 
torts; on tlie application of heal, the sidphiir unites with the 
iron filings, or Itme, while the mercury being thus disengaged, 
is distilled over in its pure slate. 

Vus. A great proportion of the mercury of commerce is 
employed for the extraction of silver fi om its oreshy amalga¬ 
mation. According to Ilumboldf the quantity employed in 
South America for this purpose amounts to about tuentydive 
thousand quintals annually. 

Mercury is also used in the construction of tw’o of the most 
important among philosophical instruments, tlie barometer and 
thennometer ; when united with tin foil it forms the amaigam 
placed over the backs of lookingglasses. It is also used in 
the process of gilding, and in medicine it is the basis of seve¬ 
ral preparations of the highest value, and for which there is 
no substitute. 

Sppcias 4, jiuaiATE of MrmeuRY. 

Jilxternol ColonI's, grayish w hite, yellowdsh 

wdiite, and ash gray ; orcurs massive and crystallii^td, in four- 
sided prisms, terminated by four-sided pyramids, with rliombic 
faces; also in crysialline crusts: translucent; streak white; 
crystals very small; lustre adamantine; fracture conciioidal; 
yields to the knife: sp. gr. 8.4. 

Cdiemicol ckarorte-r. V^olalile before the blow pipe, 

Conifo^iiion, Oxide of mercury 88.48 ; muriatic acid 1 L52, 

BiHincilre characters. The muriate of silver which it most 
resembles, is soft, and leaves a globule of the metal under the 
blow pipe. 

Jjocaliths. Idria, in Germany, and Aim and in, in Spain, in 
cavities of sandstone, or clay, with cinnabar. 


IFow is riiflTC’Ury exfraclt’d from ctrinabar ?—Wbat are ihc chief uses d 
mercury 7^What is the coiupositiofl of muriate of mercury 1 
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Silver is found native^ also combined ivith sulphur, and mu¬ 
riatic acid, fomiing^ sulpha ret and muriate of silver, It like¬ 
wise exists in the metallic state^ combined or mixed with 
several other metals' 


Species L* native silver. 

Eximial characters. Colour, silver white, often tarnished 
gray^ or reddish ; occurs dentiform, capillary, lainose, massive, 
retieulated, and in plates and spangles; also crystallized in 
cubes, and octolledrons ; sp, gr, 10 to 10.5. 

^ Chemical ckaracters. Fusible into a globule. Soluble in 
nitric acid, forming a solution which tinges the skin indelible 
black. 

Composition- Silver, with a little iron, antimony, copper, 
or arsenic. 

Dlstinclive characters. Its colour and malleability will 
always distinguish it. 

It is found in primitive, and secondary rocks, with the ores 
of silver, copper, cobalt, &c. 

LocfdUies, Saxon 3 ^ and Suabia, in gneiss and mica slate, 
Bohemia, Norway, Ireland. In several places in England, 
and in many of tiie mines of South America. 

U, S. Huntington, Conn, with native bismuth. Near Ports¬ 
mouth, N. H* a single mass Las been found. Near Sing Sing, 
N. Y. in a small vein. 

Native silver often occurs penetrating crystals, or amor¬ 
phous pieces of common quartz. These, when the quartz is 
transparent, are sometimes cut into various shapes, and po¬ 
lished as cabinet specimens, or curiosities* and are often very 
beaulifub 

In several instances, large masses of native silver have been 
found. Thus many years since, a mass occurred near Frey- 
berg, in Saxony* weighing lOOlbs. Iqr. Another mass was 
found in the mine of Konsberg, which weighed 560lbs.; and 
Jameson mentions a block of the same metal discovered in 
the mine of Schneeberg, in Saxony, which wns so large, that 
Duke Albert descended into the mine and made use of it as a 
dinner table. This huge mass, avhen smelted, produced four 
hundred centners, {a centner being one hundred and ten pounds,) 
of pure silver* 

Whni art) the siihatanceg with which silver is found coinbirted't—Wlmt 
ia native silver 1—How may Jiaiive silver be diatinguished ?—What is -aaid 
of Urge masses of native silver 1 
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Species 2. antimonial silver. 

External characters. Colour, silver or tin white; occurs 
massive, in grains, and in hexaliedral prisms, or cylinders; 
also in curved laminaD; lustre metallic; yields to the knife; 
fracture conchoidal; not malleable : sp. gr. 9 to 10. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with the emission of anti- 
raonial vapour, into a globule of silver. 

Coviposition. Silver 84 ; antimony 14.— Klaproth. 

Dlstmctwe characters. It is distinguished from native sil¬ 
ver by its want of ductility, and the antimonial vapour, under 
the blow pipe; from arsenical iron, and arsenical cobalt, by its 
want of the garlic odour, when heated, and from white cobalt 
ore by not giving a blue globule with borax. 

It is found in granite and clay-slate, associated with the othei 
ores of silver. 

Localities. Spain, Suabia, the Hartz, Allemont, in Franee 

It is a rare mineral. 

Species A. SULPHURET OF SILVER. 

External characters. Colour, dark lead-gray, often with an 
iridiscent tarnish; occurs in cubes, and octohedrons; also 
reticulated, ramose, lamelliform, amorphous, and in plates ; 
lustre metallic ; cleavage imperfect; fracture flat conchoidal; 
malleable; easily sectile: sp. gr. 7. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with intumescence, and odour 
of sulphur, leaving a globule of silver. 

Composition. Silver 85 ; sulphur 15.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. From native silver, it may be known 
by its less specific gravity, and its sulphurous odour under the 
blow pipe. 

It occurs in primitive and secondary rocks, and is associa¬ 
ted with the other ores of silver. 

Localities. Freyberg, Bohemia, many places in Peru, and 
Mexico, the Hartz, Cornwall, and other places in England, 
and in Lower Austria. 

U. S. Livingston’s lead mine, Columbia County, N. Y. 

The present species is found in almost every silver mine, 
in greater or less quantity, and is an important ore for the ex¬ 
traction of silver. 

Variety 2. brittle sulphuret of silver. 

External characters. Colours, dark lead-gray, or bluish 


What is the composition of antimonial silver?—What is the colour of 
sulphuret of silver 7—What is the composition of sulphuret of silver 7— 
Is this ore of any importance 7 
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: gfray, passing into iron black; occurs massive and dissemi- 
I nated; also in hexaliedral prisms, with truncated terminal 
I edges, and so short as to become lenticular; lustre metallic 
or dull j structure foliated; crystals mostly intercept each 
other ; soft and brittle; fracture conchoidalsp. gr* 7. 

Chemical ckaraclers. Fusible with the evaporation of sul¬ 
phur, arsenic, and antimony, into a globule of silver surrounded 
by a slag. Soluble in nitric acid. 

Composition^ Silver 66.5 ; antimony 10; iron 5; sulphur 
12; arsenic and copper 5,— Khfroth. 

I)isti7icUve characters. —It differs from sulphuret of silver, 
in its want of malleability, and from aTs^mico-antimonial silver, 
by its darker colour and brittleness. 

It is found in primitive rocks, with the other ores of silver, 
and is a rich ore. 

Localities. Near Freyberg, in Saxony. Bohemia, and 
Hungary. 

Species 5. sulphuretted antimonial silver. 


RED SILVER. 


External characters. Colour, red, of various shades, passing 
into lead-gray, and grayish black; powder crimson red; oc¬ 
curs in masses and grains, also dentritic, membranous, capil¬ 
lary, and crystallized in hcxahcdral prisms, terminated by 
hexahedral pyramids, variously modified by truncation; also 
in double six-sided pyramids, with the edges replaced ; lustre 
metallic adamantine; crystals often striated; structure im¬ 
perfectly foliated; yields to the knife; translucent, opake: sp. 
gr. 5.20 to 6.68. 


Fig. 141. 



Fig. 141. A six-sided prism, terminated by three- 
sided pyramids, the faces of which stand alter¬ 
nately on the lateral edges of the prism. 



Fig.i42, 



What is the colour of sulphuretted oTitirrionial ailverl—What arc tha 
crystallLne forma of sulphuretted antimoniai silver? 


21 
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e Fig. 143. A dodecahedron, or double six-sided pyr¬ 
amid with the summits truncated, or replaced by three 
planes. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with antimonial fumes, into 
a globule of silver. 

CoM'posilion. Silver GO; antimony 20.3; sulphur 14.7; 
oxygen 5.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. From sulphuret of arsenic, it dif¬ 
fers in having a greater specific gravity, and in leaving a 
globule of silver. Sulphuret of mercury is entirely dissipa¬ 
ted by the blow pipe. The sulphuret of silver is malleable. 
Specular oxide of iron, after being submitted to the blow pipe 
is magnetic, and the red oxide of copper is easily reduced to 
the metallic state by the blow pipe. 

It is found chiefly in granite, mica-slate, and porphyry. 
Localities. Saxony, Bohemia, Transylvania, Spain, Italy, 
and very abundantly in INIexico, and Peru, 
ft is a valuable ore for the extraction of silver. 

Species 7. carbonate of silver. 

External characters. Colour, gray, or blackish gray;oc¬ 
curs massive and disseminated; fracture uneven; texture fine* 
grained; lustre glistening metallic; brittle. 

Chemical characters. Fusible and easily reduced. Effer¬ 
vesces in acids. 

Composition. Silver 72.5; carbonic acid 12; oxide of anti¬ 
mony and a trace of copper 15.5. 

Localities. Furstenburg, Suabia, in sulphate of barytes. 
It is a very rare ore. 

Species 8 . muriate of silver, horn silver. 
External characters. Colour, pearl gray, greenish or red¬ 
dish blue, yellowish or greenish white and brown; occurs 
massive, investing other minerals, reniform, amorphous, and 
crystallized in cubes, octohedrons, and acicular prisms; vari¬ 
ously modified ; lustre glistening and waxy; soft, yields to 
pressure; malleable; feebly translucent; becomes brown ex¬ 
ternally by exposure: sp. gr. 5.5. 


What are the distinctive characters of this ore 7--What is the composi¬ 
tion of carbonate of silver? 
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ChcTfiical cit&racters. Fusible in tbe :Bame of a candle* 
Under the blow pipe, emits muriatic acid fumes, and is re¬ 
duced to a g-lobuls of silver. Rubbed on moistened zinc^ it 
leaves a film of silver* 

Compositioii. Muriate of silver 83*7; oxide of iron 6; 
alumine 1.75; sulphuric acid 0.25.— Jiia/proik 

Dktinct W& cka rac I crs. The rn uriate of mereury, which it 
resembles^ is entirely volatile before the blow pipe. The pre¬ 
sent species leaves a silyer g^lobule. 

It is found in primitive rocks, with the other ores ofsilver. 

hoca>liiies. Frey berg* in Saxony. Hungary, in. several 
mines, South America, Cornw'all, England, Siberia, Spain, 
and France. 

[t is a good ore for the extraction of silver. 

BuMpecies L argillaceous muriate of silver. 

Mriernal ch(hfficters. Colours, brownish white, greenish 
white, or pale green, externally bluish, or brownish; occurs 
massive, and coaling other minerals; fracture earthy; opako; 
soft, sometimes nearly fluirl 

Chemiml chfirac^iers. It repbly ag1iilEnate.s under the blow 
pipe, wliile minute globules of silver flow from the mass. 

Comfoxliion. Silver 24.64; muriatic acid B*28; alumine 
with a trace of copper 07*08.— lilaproik. 

hocalitp. Andreasberg, in the Hartz. 

Silver was probably unknown to the autediluvians, as it is 
nowhere mentioned in the writings of Moses, who only 
speaks of brass ^md iron, among the metals. In the time of 
Abraham, it appears to have been an article of common traf¬ 
fic, in the form of bars and ingots.“Ci^7?/iCi^* 

According to Humboldt, the late annual product of the 
South American silver mines may be estimated at more than 
32 millions of dollars. 

According to Shaw, the quantity of gold and silver extracted 
from the American mines, from 1492 to 1803, has been equal 
in value to 5,706,700,000 dollars, of which immense sum it 
is estimated, that including the booty which the Spaniards took 
from the natives, about 5,445,000,000 was carried to Europe, 
making a yearly average of 17 millions and a half for 311 
yea rs. 

The annual importation of these metals from South Ameri- 


What are the chemical charact^re of rnuriaie of silver 7—What is the use 
of muriaie of silver At what period of the world did silver come inio 
use 7 What is said of the quantity of gold and silver which has boea 
raised from the iniae^ of So nth America f 
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ca to EuTope has been constantly increasing. From 1402 
to 1500, the yearly importation did not exceed 250,000 dol¬ 
lars. From 1500 to 1545, it amounted to 3,000,000. From 
1545 to 1600, it was 11,000,000. From 1600 to 1700, to 
16,000,000. From 1700 to 1750,22,000,000 and a half. 
And lastly, from 1750 to 1803, the annual amount was 
35,300,000 dollars. 

Flumboldt calculates the weight of silver raised from these 
mines in three centuries, to have been 316 millions of pounds. 

GEXus V.—Copper, 

Copper is found native, also combined with sulphur, with 
oxygen, carbonic acid, arsenic acid, sulphuric acid, muriatic 
acid, and with several of the metals. Its ores are very nu¬ 
merous, and many of them highly beautiful and interesting. 

Uses. Copper, next to iron, is probably the most indispen¬ 
sable inebil, to the wjirits of man. Its uses are various and 
generally known. Brass, a compound, in universal use, is 
composed of copper and ^inc. Dell metal, bronze, pinchbeck, 
speculum metal, and many other useful eompoimds, are al¬ 
loys of cuppei; tvith various other metals. Its salts and oxides 
ate empdoyed as paints, in colouring, and enamelling, &c. 

Species 1. native cor per, 

Exterfial cAaraclers. Colour, copper red, tarnished exter¬ 
nally brownish black; occurs dentritic, capillary, reniform, 
and amorphous ; also cry.stallized in cubes, and octohedrons, 
variously modified by truncation ; malleable: sp, gr. S.5. 

Chemical characters. Fusible. Solnble in acids, forming 
salts, %vhieh give a beautiful blue when mixed with liquid 
ammonia. 

Composition, Copper, nearly or quite pure. 

It is found in the veins of primitive and secondary rocks. 

Localities^ Siheria, Suabia, Saxony, Nonvay, and in many 
of the copper mines in England. 

U S, Monroe County, IlHnois. Near Lake Superior, 
North West Territory, a mass was found weighing by esti¬ 
mation 2,200 lbs.—Orange County, Va. Blue 
ridge, Md. Adams County, Penn. Woodbridge, N, J. Ham¬ 
den hills, Conn., a moss was found weighing about 90lbs, 
Also 12 miles from New-Hoven, another mass w'as found of 
61 bs. weight,— Sillimmi. West Hartford, and at Bristol, 
Conn. Deerfield, Mass. Schuyler’s mine, N. J. 


What are the ^batances vrith which copper is found coBibined7—^What 
is Uie appearance of cativo copper What is said of largo maaees of aativp 
copper. 
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SpecieB % sulphuret of copper. 

ExUTnal ckarafCUrs. Coloar, Uacltish lead gray, some¬ 
times iridiscent; mternally lead gray, or tin white \ occurs 
massive, and in pseudomorphous crystals; also crystallized in 
long- tabular six-sided prisms, yariotisly modified, and in ob* 
tuse, and acute double six-sided pyramids, with the summits 
often truncated; structure perfectly lamellar; cleavage easy, 
with brilliant faces; easily brolcen into grains; crystals small 
and grouped ; the massive sectilo, passing into hard; fracture 
conchoidal: sp. gr. about 5. 

Chtmical charaBUrs. Fusible with the ocjour of sulphur, 
into a grayish metallic globule. Soluble in hot nitric acid. 

Compasitio}^. Copper 76.50; sulphur 22; iron 0.50.— 
Klaproth. 

Distinctive characUfs. Gray copper decrepitates under the 
blow pipe, and Is harder than the present species. Grayan- 
timoiiial copper gives out the fumes of antimon}^ Red oxide 
of copper is easily known from it, by the difierence of colour. 

Variety 1. yariegatbo copper. 

Ezternal characters. Colours, violet blue, greenish, and 
yellowish, sometimes resembling tempered steel; lustre me¬ 
tallic: occurs in regular octohedrons; also massive, with a 
granular texture: sp. gr. 5. 

Chemical ckaracterB. Melts oti charcoal, and becomes 
magnetic^ if the heal be some time continued. 

Composition. Copper 61,07; sulphur 23.75 ; iron 14.00 ; 
silica 0.50.— Phillips. 

Localities. Mont Blanc, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, 
Cornivall, &c. 

XJ. B. Chesterfield, Mass., in thin seams in granite. Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., in the greenstotie rocks, two miles from the city. 

Species 3. ferrijoixoes selphuret of copper 
copper pyrites. 

External characters. Colours, golden, or brass yellow, 
often With an external iridiscent tarnish; occurs dentritic, 
stalactical, amorphous, in concretions, and crystallized; form, 
the tetrahedron, with the solid angles often tnmeated, also the 
dodecahedron, formed by raising a three-sided pyramid, on 
the faces of the tetrahedron; lustre shining, and metallic; 
stnicture lamellar; cleavage parallel to the faces of the octo- 


What is the colour ofsulphiirct of copper"?—Whai is the composition of 
Bulphuret of copper?—What is the colour of copper pyrites? 

21 * 
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hedron; faces brilliant; crystals small, and seldom perfect; 
yields to the knife: sp. gr. 4.S. 

Chemical characiers. Fusible into a black globule, which 
OR contmuing the heat becomes magnetic. Tinges borax green, 

Coi 7 vposilio 7 i. Copper 40 to 35.5; iron 40 to 33 ; sulphur 
20 to 35- 

Different specimens seldom yield the same proportions of 
these ingredients. It often contains a portion of silex. 

DiUimlhm chaTacUr^. It resembles iron pyrites, but this 
IS commonly of a bronze yellow, and does not tinge borax 
green. Native bismiuii is laminated, and melts with great 
ease into a bright globule, that of the present species being 
black. Native gold is nialleable. 

It is found in primitive and secondaj y rocks, and is one of 
the most common and abundant ores of copper. 

Localities. Spain, Bohemia, Siberia, Silesia, Norway, Ja¬ 
pan, Cornwall, and many other places in Kngland. 

U. S. Perk 10 men lead mine, Penn. Also in Chester, Dela¬ 
ware County. On the Hudson, N. Y.in many places. Chesh¬ 
ire, Simsbury, Farmington, and Granby, Conn. Woburn, 
Brighton, and Cambridge, Mass, 

It is a valuable ore for the extraction of copper, and from it 
a great proportion of that used in commerce, is obtained. 

Variety 1, puhple coppeu. 

External characters. Colours, blue, or yellow, sometimes 
intermediate between bronze yellow, and copper red; iridis- 
cent; occurs massive, and crystallized in the form of cubes 
with curvilinear faces, and truncated angles; also in plates 
which are sometimes hexagonal; striiclure imperfectly lamel¬ 
lar ; cleavage parallel to the planes of the regular octohodron; 
soft; easily frangible; lustre metallic; subject to tarnish: 
sp. gr, 5. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a globule which is mag¬ 
netic, Effervesces with nitric acid. 

Comfosition. Copper 58; iron 18; sulphur 19; oxygen 
5.— JUa'proik 

Distinctive characters. Its greater specific gravity, and its 
variegated colours, will distinguish it from ferruginous sul- 
phuret of copper. 

It is found in primitive and secondary rocks, with the other 
ores of copper- 

Localities. Arendal, Cornwall, Switzerland, Saxony, &c. 

How may this ore be di?tioj^'ished'l—What is Ihe composition of cop- 

pyrites 'J—Of what use is mis ore 1—’Wliat is said of purple copper'I 
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Species 4, GRAit cofpbr. 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, passing into iron 
black; streak brownish; occurs amorphous, disseminated, 
and crystallized in tetrahedrons, of which Hauy has enumera¬ 
ted twelve modifications; lustre glistening and metallic; brit¬ 
tle ; crystals small and grouped: sp. gr. about 5. 


Fig. 144. 



Fig. 144. The tetrahedron, with the edges 
bevelled, or replaced by two planes. 


14S. 



Fig, 146. 


Fig. 145. The same, with the edges and 
solid angles truncated. 




Fig. 146, 
curved faces. 


The pyramidal dodecahedron, with 


Chemical characUrs, Fusible, but not easily reduced to 
the metallic slate, 

Composliion. Copper 52 ; iron 23; sulphur 14.— Chenemx. 

Distinctive characters. Specular oxide of iron is magnetic; 
arsenical iron is harder than gray copper, and gives out ar¬ 
senical fumes when heated. 

It is found with the other ores of copper, and with those of 
iron in primitive and secondary rocks. 

Localities. Freyberg, in Saxony. Goinor, in Hungary. 
Several places in the Tyrol, Spain, Scotland, England, &c. 

Species 4. tbn^aktitb. 

External characters. Colour, lead-gray, passing into black¬ 
ish gray; occurs crystallized in the form of rhombic dodeca¬ 
hedrons; also in cubes and regular octohedrons; cleavage 
imperfect; structure foliated; lustre metallic; streak reddish 
gray; brittle: sp. gr. 4.37. 


What is rha colour of copper?—What ore the crystalline forms of 

gray copper ?—What is tennaniitol 
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Chemical characUrs. Burns with a bluish flames and then 
emits arsenical vapours, leaving a black magnetic scoria, 

CoinpouHoii, Copper 45,32; arsenic 11-84; iron 9.26; 
sulphur 28.74 ; silex 5.— Phillifs. 

Locality, Cornvvall, Eng. in several of the copper mines. 

Yarieiy L WHiTf: copper. 

I^xiernal characters. Colours.interaally nearly silver white, 
sometimes with a tinge of yellow ; soon tarnishes; lustre 
metallic and glistening; occurs massive and disseminated; 
yields to the knife; fracture /ine-grained, unevenj brittle: 
sp. gr. 4.5. 

67/,^ m leal clia rac te rs. F us ibl e, %vith arsen I cal vapours, in to 
a dark slag. 

Co7npositw7i, Copper 40 ; the remainder being iron, arse* 
nic, and sulphur,— 

liOcalUies. Coni \va 11, with other copper ores, 

JJ, 8, Fairfield, Conn, in compact masses, colour metallic; 
sp, gr. 5.— Silliman. 


Species 5, red oxide of copper, octohfdral copper. 

'Exier^ial charactcTs. Colour, red, of various shades, as 
deep cochineal red, grayish red, and pure cochineal red; oc* 
curs amorphous and crystallized in regular octohedroiis, and 
cubes, variously modified by truncation, and bevel meat; struc¬ 
ture lamellar, but rarely Visible; cleavage parallel to :h 5 
planes of the octohedron; lustre metallic adamantine; frac¬ 
ture conchoidal, uneven; translucent; yields to the knife; 
brittle; powder vermilion red: sp. gr. 4 to 5.9, 


Fig, 147. 



Fig, 147, 
mary form. 


The regular octohedron, the pri- 


Fifi. 14S* 



Fig, 148. The same, with all the solid angle* 
truncated, producing quadrangular planes* 


What is the composition of white copper!—What are the ciystallini 
lorms of ociohedral copper 1 
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Fig. 149. 



Fig. 150. 


Fig. 149. The octohedron, with its edges 
and solid angles truncated, the angles produced 
by the truncation being slightly bevelled, form¬ 
ing three planes. 



Fig. 150. The rhombic dodecahedron, with 
all its edges and solid angles slightly truncated. 


According to Phillips, this mineral occurs under 100 second¬ 
ary forms. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, and easily reduced to the 
metallic state. Dissolves with effervescence, in nitric acid; 
in muriatic acid, without effervescence. 

Coviposiiioii. Copper 91; oxygen 9.— Kla/proth. 

Copper 88.5; oxygen 11.5.— Chenerlx. 

Distinctive characters. The red colour of this species, and 
its effervescence in nitric acid, will distinguish it from red 
silver ore, which does not effervesce, and from the sulphurets 
of copper, which are not red. Cinnabar does not effervesce, 
and is volatile by the blow pipe. 

Oxide of copper is found in primitive and secondary rocks, 
associated with the other ores of copper. 

It is found in small quantities, but its localities are numeroua 


Species 6 . BLUE CARBONATE OF COPPER. 

External characters. Colour, blue, of different shades, as 
azure, or indigo blue; occurs massive, stalactical, incrusting, 
disseminated, and crystallized; primitive form, the oblique 
rhomboidal prism; secondary forms anoctohedral prism, with 
dihedral summits, and an oblique four-sided prism, truncated 
on its two opposite lateral edges, and terminated by four-sided 
summits; fracture imperfectly foliated, usually presenting 
broad diverging fibres. 

Chemical characters. Infusible without addition; with bo¬ 
rax, gives a green glass, and yields a metallic globule. Dis¬ 
solves with effervescence in nitric acid. 


How many secondary forms of this ore are said to exist T—What is the 
composition of this ore 7 
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Composition. Oxide of copper 70; carbonic acid 24; wa¬ 
ter 6.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. The sulphate of copper, which it 
may resemble, is soluble in water. Azure phosphate of iron 
becomes magnetic under the blow pipe. 

Some specimens of implanted crystals present brilliant shi¬ 
ning faces in every position, and being of an intense rich blue, 
are peculiarly striking and beautiful. 

It is found in primitive and secondary mountains. 

Localities. Chili, Bohemia, the Harlz. Most of the cop¬ 
per mines in England. Chessy, in France. Uraiian moun¬ 
tains, &c. 

U, S. Perkiomen lead mine, Penn. Schuyler’s mines, 
N. J. flartford, Conn. 

Jameson remarks, that this species is not only used as an 
ore of copper, but also as a pigment, called inowntain blue, of 
which there is a manufactory in the Tyrol. 

Species 7. green carbonate of copper, malachite. 

External characters. Colour, emerald, grass, or apple 
green, also verdigris green; streak and powder, lighter green; 
occurs tuberous, globular, reniform, mammillary, and stalac- 
tical; also in fibres, and curved folia, and rarely in crystals; 
form four-sided prisms, generally very minute; and in rhom¬ 
bic prisms; lustre shining, or dull: sp. gr. about 4. 

Chemical characters. Turns black, but does not melt alone; 
with borax, gives a dark greenish glass; effervesces with 
acids, and forms a blue colour with ammonia. 

Composition. Copper 48; oxygen 12.50; carbonic acid 
18; water 11.50.— Klaproth. 

Disthictive characters. From the green oxide of uranium, 
the green phosphate of lead, and the green muriate of copper, 
it is distinguished by its effervescence with acids. The 
green arseniate of copper gives out the garlic odour when 
heated. 

Variety 1. fibrous malachite. 

External characters. Colour, green, of various shades; 
occurs in delicate shining fibres, sometimes radiated, or fascic¬ 
ulated; lustre silky; translucent; very soft; brittle. 

It is found incrusting other minerals, particularly ores of 


What is the composition of blue carbonate of copper 7—What is tho 
use of blue carbonate of copper 7—What is the composition of green car¬ 
bonate of copper 7 
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copper, in thin layers, composed of radiating, delicate fibres, of 
a glistening, silky lustre. 

According to Jameson, these fibres are regular crystals, of 
which Estner determined, that some were six-sided prisms, 
with bevelled edges, others three'Sided truncated prisms, &c. 

It occurs in small quantities with other ores of copper. 

Locfililm. Silesia, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the 
seveml mines in England* 

LI S. Schuylcr^s mines, N. J* Perkiomen lead mine, 
Penn* Cheshire, Conn., in small, but good specimens.— 

Variety %. co^ipact malachite* 

£^xi^rnal chOfTarJers. Colours, green, emerald green, pass¬ 
ing into apple, verdigris, or grass green; occurs in masses, 
composed of botryoidal, globular, or reniform concretions, of 
a fibrous radiating structure, closely compacted together. 
Sometimes the concretions are concentric lamellaT in one di¬ 
rection, and fibrous in another; fracture conchoidai; opake; 
lustre glistening and silky ; aspect often striped. 

Composition. Oxide of copper 72,2; carbonic acid 18*5 ; 
water 9.3,— PkilHps. 

It occurs with the blue carbonate of copper, and fibrous 
malachite. 

Localities. Bohemia, England, Russia, Saxony, Norway, 
and Siberia* 

U. S. Blue Hills, Md, Near Nicholas^ Gap, Penn* Near 
Eoundbrook, N. J* Greenfield, Mass* 

Uses. It is ground, and employed as a paint, and is some¬ 
times cut and polished for jewelry. Specimens are sometimes 
found of considerable size, and are sawn into thin plates, and 
polished as curiosities, for the covers of boxes, or are worked 
into vases, &c. These, when polished, display the radiated 
structure, and silky, changeable lustre of the mineral to great 
I advantage, and are oflen extremely beautiful 

Jameson remarks, that Patrin saw a slab of green malachite 
atSt, Petersbiirgh, which wns thirty-two inches longhand seven¬ 
teen broad, and was valued at twenty thousand livres. 

Species 8* chrysocolla. 

External characters. Colour, verdigris green, passing 
1 into emerald, or leelc green, also yellowish green, and sky 
I blue; occurs massive, botryoidal, reniform, and sometimes 
j coating malachite; fracture small conchoidai; lustre shining 

What are the uses of comp act malachUcT 
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resinous; yields to the knife, sometimes with difficulty: sp. 
gr. 2 to 2.4; translucent; brittle. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes black, and 
tinges the flame green. With borax forms a green glass, 
and yields a globule of metallic copper. Effervesces slightly 
with acids. 

Composition. Oxide of copper 50; carbonic acid 7; water 
17; silex 25.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Its translucency, and feeble effer¬ 
vescence, will distinguish it from malachite. 

Aiken says, that this mineral passes on one side into mala¬ 
chite, and on the other into chalcedony, and hence it varies 
in composition and hardness. 

Localities. Cornwall, England, Hungary, Norway, Bo¬ 
hemia, Siberia, Mexico, Chili. 

U. S. Somerville copper mine, N. J., where it exists 'v\nth 
native copper, and malachite. Also at the Basin mine, Nov^a 
Scotia, associated with other ores of copper. 

Species 9. muriate of copper. 

External characters. Colour, emerald, verdigris, or leek 
green; also blackish green; streak, pale green; occurs in 
minute octohedrons, either with wedge-shaped terminations, 
or variously truncated, or both; also in lamellar masses, and 
in concretions composed of acicular crystals resembling mala¬ 
chite; structure lamellar: brittle; lustre shining; translu¬ 
cent; crystals often transparent: sp. gr. 3.52 to 4.4. 

Chemical characters. Communicates bright blue and green 
colours to the flame of a candle; before the blow pipe gives 
the muriatic odour, and melts into a globule of copper. Solu¬ 
ble in nitric acid, without effervescence. 

Distinctive character.^. From arseniate of copper, it differs 
in emitting the muriatic, instead of the garlic odour. From 
malachite it is known by the same properties, as well as by 
the peculiar colour it gives to the flame. 

Localities. Remolinos, in Chili, with carbonate of copper. 
Peru, with the ores of silver. Vesuvius, in lava. 

U. S. Woburn, Brighton, and Medford, Mass. 

Species 10. .sulphate of copper, blue vitriol. 

External characters. Colour, deep rich blue, and sky blue; 
artificial crystals, four, six, or eight-sided prisms, often termi¬ 
nated by dihedral summits; native crystals very rare; more 


What is the colour of muriate of copper 1 —What are the chemical char¬ 
acters of muriate of copper ? 
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commonly occurs stakctical and pulverulent j taste styptic, 
and nauseous; when rubbed on moistened, polished iron, 
leaves a coat of copper. 

Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, is sometimes found in 
solution, in the water proceeding from mines of the sulphuret 
of copper, and from the decomposition of which, it is pro¬ 
duced. 

Localities. Anglesea, in England, Wicklow, in Ireland. 
Fahlun, in Sweden. Near Goslar, in Hungary, 

At the copper mine of Anglcsea, considerable quantities of 
the metal are obtained by throwing into the water which comes 
from the mine, waste iron, on which the metallic copper is 
precipitated. 

The blue vitriol of commerce is obtained partly by crystal¬ 
lizing such natural solutions, and partly by lixiviating inferior 
ores of copper. 

Uses. Its principal use is in dying. It is also employed 
in medicine. 

Species 12, brack antite, 

Llxlemal characlers. Colour, emerald green; occurs in 
hexahedral prisms, with modified pyramidal terminations; 
one face of the pyramid, blackish and dull, the others smooth 
and shining; traces cleavage parallel to the dull face; tranS’ 
parent; yields to the knife: sp, gr. 3.7* 

Comp&siiion. Sulphuric acid 17.426; oxide of copper 
60,935; oxide of tin 3.145 ; oxide of lead 1,048; water 11.917 
— 

Locality, Siberia, on green malachite; also in powder in 
Hungary and France. 

Brachantite, is named in honour of Brachant, the French 
geologist. 

Species 13. phosphate ob copper. 

External ckaracters. Colours, emerald, verdigris, or black¬ 
ish green, often darker on the surface; occurs crystallized in 
rJiombic prisms with curvilinear faces, and in octohedrons, 
often elongated, and terminating in truncated pyramids ; crys¬ 
tals very small, and fasciculated or grouped; also it occurs in 
mammillary, or reniform concretions, composed of radiating, 
or diverging delicate fibres, and in thin plates, opake; crys¬ 
tals often translucent ■ lustre resinous, or silky; structure fo¬ 
liated ; cleaves in two directions: sp. gr. 4, 


Is the sulphate of copper ever a natural pmduet ? 
22 
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Chemical characters. Fusible into a brownish globule, 
which extends itself on the charcoal, and by the addition of a 
little tallow, is reduced to a small globule of copper. Dissolves 
without effervescence in nitric acid. 

Composition. Oxide of copper 68.13; phosphoric acid 
30.95.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Its solubility without effervescence, 
will distinguish it from malachite, and the effects of the blow 
pipe will distinguish it from arseniate of copper, chrysocolla, 
and muriate of copper. 

Localities. Hungary, at several places, Cornwall, in 
England; and near Cologne, in Italy. 


Species 14. arseniate of copper. 

Variety 1 . octohedral arseniate of copper. 

External characters. Colours, sky blue, bluish white, 
greenish white, or verdigris green; streak pale; occurs in 
obtuse pyramidal octohedrons, composed of two four-sided 
pyramids joined base to base; crystals small; cleavage par¬ 
allel to all tlie planes of an obtuse octohedron; lustre vitre¬ 
ous; translucent, semi-transparent; brittle; not so hard as 
fluor: sp. gr. 2.88. 


Fig. 151. 



Fig. 151. An obtuse octohedron, or two four¬ 
sided pyramids set on a short common base; a form 
under which this mineral commonly occurs. The 
crystals are often flattened, so as to become nearly 
lenticular. 


Chemical characters. Fusible into a black scoria; with bo¬ 
rax, yields a metallic bead of copper. Gives the garlic odour 
when heated. 

Composition. Oxide of copper 49; arsenic acid 14 ; water 
35.— Chenevix. 

Distmetire characters. It differs from malachite, in not effer¬ 
vescing with acids, and in giving the odour of garlic. Green 
oxide of uranium, is not reduced by the blow pipe. Muriate 
of copper exhales the muriatic vapour. 

Locality. Cornwall, in England, with many other varieties 
of copper ore. 


What is the composition of phosphate of copper 9—What is the compo¬ 
sition of arseniate of copper 1 
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Variety % rhoxboipal akseniate of coffer. 

External cka/racUrs. Colours, pure green, emerald green, 
grass green, rarely bluish green, or greenish white; occurs 
in six-sided tabular crystals, of which the lateral planes are 
trapeziums; cleavage parallel to all the planes of the rhom¬ 
boid ; structure foliated, with brilliant faces parallel to the 
broader planes; transparent, translucent; crystals sometimes 
arranged in rose-like forms, and sometimes form foliated, or 
tabular masses, which are divisible like those of mica ; yields 
to the knife, or nail; sp. gr, 2.54. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a globule; with borax, 
yields a bead of copper 

Corfiposli^ioa. Oxide of copper 58; arsenic acid 21; water 
21.— Chenmix. 

Distinctive characters. These are similar to those of the 
variety above, vvhile it maybe distinguished from that variety, 
by the forms of its cr^'stals, and foliated structure. 

Localiiits, CoruAvall, in several of the copper mines. 

Variety 3. OBLiauE prishattc arseniAte of copper. 

DfXternal characters. Colour, bluish black, or deep black; 
occurs ill curved lamellar concretions, and more rarely in mi¬ 
nute oblique rhombic prisms; crystals fasciculated, or radia¬ 
ting, and often of a beautiful blue, by transmitted light; when 
massive, nearly black; translucent, or transparent; yields lb 
the knife: sp. gn 4.2. 

Okmical characters. Before the blow pipe, flows like wa¬ 
ter, and in cooling, crystallizes in plates of a brown colour. 

Composition. Oxide of copper 54; arsenic acid 30; water 
16.— Chemrix. 

Distinctive characters. Its peculiar chemical characters, 
and its crystallization on cooling, w'ill distinguish it from sub¬ 
stances it most resembles. 

hocaliiy. Co rnwall, with the other varieties of this species. 

Variety 4, bright PRis^riATic arseniate of copper, 

jBxternal characters. Colours, %^arious shadesof olive green, 
passing into yellowish, brownish, or blackish green; occurs 
in prismatic crystals; cleavage parallel to the planes of a 
right rhombic prism; crystals often capillary; translucent; 
opake; shapes of the massive, globular, and reniform; sur¬ 
face drusy; brittle: sp. gr. 2.28. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with a kind of defiagration, 


What varieiiea of arseniate of copper are described 1 
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and by continuing- the heat, is reduced ; the globule of copper 
being covered with a coating of the red oxide. Soluble in 
nitric acid. 

Composition^ Oxide of copper 50; arsenic acid 29 ; -^vater 
21.— Cheuevix. 

DiUinctive ckaraclers. The difference between the chemical 
characters of this variety, and that above, will distinguish them 
from each other. 

Loc£biides. Cornwall and Cumberland, Eng. 

Spccixs 15. MARTIAL ARSKNlATL OF COPPER. 

External characters. Colours, leek green, olive green, 
passing into white; also, pale blue, and yellowish green; 
streak, white; occurs in I'cniforrn masses, composed of minute 
cr^^stals, and in crystals, f be forms of which arc right rhombic 
prisms, terminated by fom-sided pyramids; lustre vitreous; 
harder than calcareous spar; iransluccnt, or transparent; 
fracture uneven; brittle: sp. gr. :ilG. 

Chemical characters. Emits ari arsenical odour, and melts 
into a browoisii scoria, which acts on the n>agnet. 

ComposUion. Oxide of copper 22.5; oxide of iron 27.5] 
arsenic acid ^3.5 ; water 12 ; si lex 3 ^— €'hmerLr. 

The great copper mine of Fahluin Sweden, has been 
worked to the depth of 1200 feet, and one of the Cornw'al! 
copper mines, is IfeOU feet deep. In \a tii uf these mines, the 
boat is so great tliat the miners carry on their lal)Otir with lit¬ 
tle or no clothing, in the coldest season. In the Fabltiri mine, 
according to Dr. Clarke, the heat to a stranger is absoliuely 
intolerable. This liigh temperature, is in part owing to the 
tires which are lundlcd. to soften the rock, or break it in pieces, 
so as to lessen the labour of the miners, and in part to the great 
depth of the mints, the beat increasing, ii is said, in pvopor 
tion to the descent into the bowels of the earth. 

Specks 16, KPPAPHRITE. 

External characters. Colour, pale apple green, passing 
into verdigris green, and sky bltio; occurs in crystals, of 
which the primitive is the right rhombic prism; secondary, 
the same, with the acute lateral edges ivmicated; also reni- 
form, and botryoidal, sometimes drusy surfaces; lustre pearly 
translucent, on the edges: sp, gr. 3,098. 

Chemical characters. Decrepitates, throwing off little 
fragments, and colouring the flame green. Turns black, and 


What is the eonipijsitifirt of martini arseniate of copper"?—What ie said 
of the copper mines of Sweden and England % 
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melts into a steel gray globule^ with the emission of arsenical 
vapour. 

Composition. Arsenic acid 25.366 ^ oxide of copper 43.660; 
water 19.824; carbonate of lime 11J50.— 

Localities. Kupaplirite occurs in Hungary, in the Tyrol, 
and at Matlock, in Derbyshira 

GENUS VL—Lead, 

The colour of pure lead,is bluish gray, approaching to white, 
but it soon tarnishes on exposure to the air. Its specific gravity 
is 1 L The ores of this metal are numerous, but with the ex¬ 
ception of the sulphuret of lead, they are of no considerable 
hnpoTtance to the arts. 

Lead is found native, also combined with several of the 
other metals; with sulphur, with several of the acids, with 
oxygen, with several of the acidified metals, and with carbonic 
acid. 

Uses. The uses to which this metal is applied are nu¬ 
merous and important. In its metallic state, it is employed in 
the construction of aqueducts; for covering the roofs of houses; 
for the linings of boilers, for certain uses; in the composition 
of pewter, &c. Its oxides and salts, are employed as paints, 
in the composition of glass; in medicine, and in several of the 
more common arts. 

This metal is inert on the living system, but its salts and 
^jxides operate as slow, but certain poisons. 


Species !, sulphuret of lead, galena. 

ExterTial ckaracters. Colours, bluish gray, leail gray, ex¬ 
ternally blackish gray, and sometimes irised; occurs crystal¬ 
lized, amorphons, and reticulated; form the cube, and regular 
octohedron, with many of their varieties; structure lameliated; 
cleavage parallel to the planes of the cube, which is its primb 
tive form; lustre of the cleaved surfaces, very brilliant; soft; 
brittle; opalce; when massive, the structure is granular, and 
the fracture uneven, flat conchoidal; sp. gr. 7.5. 

Fig. 152 . 



Fig. 152. The regular octohedron, a form next 
to the cube, under vvhich the present species most 
commonly appears. 


VVhat are the uses of metallic lead this metal n poison in its me¬ 
tallic state?—In what eombinatiao does it become poisonona ?—Whet ia 
the colour of galena 1 

22* 
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Fig. 153. 



Fig. 154. 


Fig. 153. The octohedron, with its edges 
bevelled, or replaced by two planes. 


ii: 



Fig^ 1.54. The octohedron, with its solid an¬ 
gles deeply truncated, and the edges replaced. 


Chemical characters. First decrepitates, and then melts 
with the odour of sulphur, into a globule of lead. 

Composition. (A mean of 4 specimens.) Lead G7.5 ; sul¬ 
phur 17; lime and silex 15.5.— Vauquelh 

Distinctive characters. Between the su.j^huret of lead, and 
the sulphuret of zinc, there are these distinctions. The lead 
is reduced to a metallic globule, by the blow pipe, and is fixed; 
while the zinc being reduced, is soon evaporated. Molybdena 
is infusible, as is the case with graphite. 


Variety 1. gra.vular galena. 

E.tternal characters. Colour, the same as in the species; 
occurs massive, composed of small crystalline grains, irregu¬ 
larly disposed; fracture granular; lustre shining; resembles 
steel; less apt to tarnish, than the other varieties. 

In other respects, it does not differ from the species. 

Variety 2. compact galena. 

External characters. Colour, light lead gray; occurs in 
nodules, or .small masses; fractureconchoidal; structure fine¬ 
grained ; texture close, and compact; lustre moderate; often 
contains silver. 


Variety 3. specular galena. 

External characters. Colour, lead gray; occurs in ex¬ 
tremely thin coatings, on quartz, and other substances; lustre 
splendid, with an appearance of polish. 

This variety, from its high lustre, is called by the miners, 
slichensides, or lookingqlass lead ore. 

This varioly is found chiefly in the Derbyshire lead mines, 
and Mr. Phillips states the curious circumstance, that when 


Whai are the distinclive characters of galena 1 
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two vem-stones meet, the sorface of each being coated with 
this variety, there is a load report, or expiosion, produced on 
separating them, the fragments at the same lime being pro¬ 
jected in various directions, 

Varieti/ 4. antistoktal sulphuret of leap. 

Exiernafl characters. Colour, steel gray, passing into dark 
lead gray, or iron black; occurs amorphous and crystallized, 
in the form of rectangular prisms, variously modified ; or in 
elongated cubes; crystals grouped; structure lamellar, af¬ 
fording brilliant faces parallel to the planes of a four-sided 
prism; brittle; lustre strongly metallic; crystals striated on 
certain faces; soft; yields to the nail: sp. gr. 5.7. 

Chemical ckaraciers. Fusible, with the escape of white an- 
limonial fumes, into a metallic globule, which contains a bead 
of copper at the centre. 

ComposiHm. Lead 42.62; antimony 24.23; sulphur 17; 
copper 12.8; iron J.2,— Hatcheti. 

Distinctive characters. The antimonial fumes, which it 
emits, and the globule of copper surrounded by a crust of lead 
which the blow pipe produces, will distinguish this variety. 

Sulphuret of lead is found in primitive and secondary moun¬ 
tains, but most frequently in the latter, and particularly in 
limestone. In granite and limestone, it sometimes constitutes 
extensive beds, but more often occurs in veins of vafious di¬ 
mensions and extent. It is commonly associated with the 
ores of zinc, copper, and iron, and often with those of silver, 
a portion of which it generally contains* 

.Localities. England is a great repository of this ore. 
According to Phillips, the lead mines of Great Britain pro¬ 
duce annually from 45 to 48,000 tons of smelted lead. This 
is extracted almost entirely from the sulphuret, the largest 
proportion of which, is raised from the mines of England* 

France also contains its mines of this metal, as well as Sax¬ 
ony. Bohemia, and Spain. 

U. S. Perkiomen creek, 23 miles from Philadelphia, Penn. 
*^1 ’ h e sha ft 0 f t his mine is 170 feet deep* Li vingston^s Manor, 
Columbia County. Ancram, Shawangunk mountain, and 
Ulster County, R Y* One ton from Livingston’s mine, is 
said to have yielded 118 ounces of silver. Huntington, South¬ 
ington, Middletown, and Bethlehem, Conn. None of these 
are wrought. Thetford, and Sunderland, Vt. Southampton 


VFhot are; the variedea of galena is the composition of galena 1 

—What are the ores with wfiicii galena is associated 1 
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and Leverclt, Mass. Tli« mine at Southampton, has a hori¬ 
zontal entrance through the solid granite of nearly 1000 feet, 
and is expected ultimately to yield the best ore, in large quan¬ 
tities. Counties of Washington, St. Genevieve, Jefferson, 
and Madison, Missouri. The number of mines in these 
counties, according to Schoolcraft, is 45. The ore, on an 
average, yields from 60 to 70 per cent, of metal, and is found 
in an alluvial deposite. The whole annual product of them, is 
about 3,000,000 of pounds. This ore is also found in Illi¬ 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, and in 
various places in the North Western Territory .—See Cleve¬ 
land's Mineralogy, and Robinso7i's LocaliUes, 

Variety 5. jamesonite. 

External characters. Colour, metallic gray, streak un¬ 
changed ; occurs in crystals, the right rhombic prism, second¬ 
ary, the primary with the acute lateral angles truncated; oc¬ 
curs also in masses: sp. gr. 5.56. 

Chemical characters. Yields in an open tube the dense 
white smoke of the oxide of antimony, and leaves behind 
chiefly antimoniate of lead. 

Composition. Sulphur 22.15; lead 40.75; copper 0.13; 
iron 2.30; antimony 34.40.— Rose. 

Locality, Cornwall, Eng., in considerable masses, also in 
Hungary. 

Species 4. CARBONATE OF LEAD. 

External characters. Colours, white, yellowish white, gray- 
i.sh white, and light brown; occurs in tabular crystals, in six- 
sided prisms, in cuneiform octohedrons, in four-sided prisms, 
and in double si.x-sided pyramids, each form being subject to 
various modifications, by truncation; also massive, compact, 
in spangles, and pulverulent; fracture uneven; transparent, 
or translucent; lustre adamantine, passing into resinous; 
brittle; sectile; refraction double: sp. gr. 6to 7.23. 

Fig. 155. 

> Fig. 155. A six-sided prism, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids. 

Fig. 156. 

Fig. 156. The same figure modified by 
truncation. 


Where are the principal lead mines of this country 7—What are the 
colours of carbonate of lead 7 
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Fig. 157. 



Fig*. 157. A four-sided prism, with curved faces, 
terminated by four-sided pyramids, another common 
form. 


Chemical characters. Decrepitates, becomes yellow, then 
red, and is immediately reduced to a globule of lead. Effer¬ 
vesces with muriatic acid. 

Comfosiiion. O.xide of lead 82; carbonic acid 16; water 
2.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Its high specific gravity will dis¬ 
tinguish it from carbonate of lime, and its effervescence from 
the sulphates of barytes and strontian. Its reduction to the 
metallic state, will indeed distinguish it from every mineral 
which it resembles. 

Crystals of the carbonate of lead, are generally grouped, or 
aggresratefi, or intersect each other in such a manner, as to 
make it difficult to determine their forms. 

They are subject to decomposition, and m consequence, 
become gray and opake. 

When recently exposed, some specimens are very beau¬ 
tiful. 

Carbonate of lead, is found in primitive and secondary 
countries. It accompanies galena, and the other ores of lead; 
also several of the ores of iron, zinc, and copper. 

Jameson remark.?, that next to galena, this is the most com¬ 
mon ore of lead, but that it never occurs so abundantly, as to 
make it worth working by itself. 

Localities. Bohemia, Saxony, Siberia, Chili, Switzerland, 
and in many of the lead mines of England and Scotland. 

U. S. .Mine at Burton, Missouri, incrusting galena. Wythe 
County, Va. Perkiomen lead mine, Penn., in double six- 
sided pyramids with truncated summits; in si.x-sided prisms, 
and in oblique four-sided prisms.— Wetherill. Also near 
Lancaster, Penn. 


Species 5. SULPHATE OF LEAD. 

External characters. Colours, white, grayish white, gray, 


What arc the crystalline forms of carbonate of lead ?—What is the com- 
)9ition of carbonate of lead ?—What are the chemical characters of car- 
)nate of lead 7 
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red, brown, and green; occurs massive, and in small shining* 
crystals; in the form of rhombic prisms with dihedral sum¬ 
mits, the prisms often being so short as to give them an octo- 
hedral form; translucent; transparent in thin laminae, lustre 
splendent, and resinous ; streak white; easily scraped by the 
knife; brittle: sp. gt, (129, 

Chemical characiers. Fusible, and easily reduced to the 
metallic state. Insoluble in nitric acid. 

Compcdlion^ Oxide of lead 72.47; siilplmric acid 26,9; 
the residue being water, iron, manganese, and silex.— Siro^ 
meper. 

Didinclive characters. Carbonate of lead, which it resem¬ 
bles, effervesces with acids, and molybdate of lead, which it 
also resembles, is not easily reduced to its metatlic state, by 
the blow pipe* 

It is found with sulpluiret of lead, from the decomposition 
of which it may have been pl od need. 

Localities^ Zellerfield, in the Hartz, with the ores of cop 
per, iron, and lead* Andalusia, in Spain, Cornwall, Angle- 
sea, and Scotland. 

IL 8* Perk i o m en 1 ead mi n e. Pc n ni n ocl oh edron s, -— I Fc th- 
criU. Huntington, Conn* Soutlmmpton, Mass., in plates or 
tables, on suljdiuret of lead.— Meade. 

Species 6. ^iurio-cauboxate of lead. 

characters. Colour, white, with lints of v^elfow, 
green, or gray; streak white; ocenrs in four-sided prisms, 
often so short as to become cubes; also in rectangular prisms, 
terminated by four-sided pyramids; both kinds variously mod¬ 
ified by trimcaiion ■ lustre adamantine; structure lamellar; 
cleavage parallel to all the planes of a four-sided prism ; cross 
fracture conchoidal; transparent, or translucent; rather sec- 
tile; brittle: sp. gr. 6. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, into an orange-coloured glo¬ 
bule, and on continuing the heat, the acid evaporates, and a 
minute globule of lead remains. 

ComposilmL tDxfde of lead S5.5; nuiriatic acid 8*5; car¬ 
bonic acid 6.O.- —Klaprolk 

Disthiclire ckarackrs. Its peculiar behaviour under the 
blow pipe, will distinguish it from carbonate of lead* 

Localilies. Hausbaden, in Germany, and Matlock, in Der¬ 
byshire, 


Whot nie the colours of ?iu1phato of Icarl 7—What is the codiposiilion of 
sulphiito of ie^id 7—What is the composilLon of raurio^ciirljoujuc of load 1 
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U, jSf- Southampton lead mine, Mass., in groups of light 
green, nearly transparent, cubic crystals, with four-sided sum¬ 
mits.—3Ieade. 

Species 7. fkosphatb of lead. 

ExUnial characiers. Colours, green, brown, grass green* 
olive, pistachio, and blackish green; sulphur yellow, greenish 
yellow, wax yellow; aurora red, hyacinth red; hair brown, 
clove brown; pearl gray, and ash gray j occurs amorphous, 
in crusts, in concretions, and in crystals; form, the six-sided 
prism, often truncated on the lateral or terminal edges ; also 
the dodecahedron, or double six-sided pyramid; fracture small 
grained, or uneven, passing into splintery; lustre glistening, 
resinous, or adamantine; crystals sometimes acicular, and 
often grouped ; translucent; yields easily to the knife; brit¬ 
tle : sp. gr. 6 to 7. 

Chemical characters. Before the blow pipe on charcoal, it 
usually decrepitates, then melts, and on cooling forms a poly¬ 
hedral globule, the faces of which present concentric polygons; 
if this globule be pulverized, and mixed w ith borax, it melts 
Into a milk-white enamel, which, on continuing, the bead be¬ 
comes transparent, the low^er part being studded wdlh globules 
of metallic lead.— Aiken. 

Comfositio7L Oxide of lead 77d0; phosphoric acid 19.0; 
muriatic 1.54; oxide of iron 0.10 .-—Klaproik 

Dlsimctive characters. It differs from carbonate of lead, 
and carbonate of copper, in not efTervescing with acids. Its 
peculiar behaviour under the blowpipe, will distinguish it from 
most, if not all other substances* 

It is found in primitive and secondary rocks. 

Localities. Saxony, Bohemia, Siberia, Cornwall, in several 
lead mines. Lead Hill, in Scotland, Ireland. 

U. S Perkiomen lead mine, Penn* Southampton, Mass. 
Lenox lead mine, in Maine, 

Varieip L auseniateu phosphate of leaf. 

External characters. Colonrs, yellow, and greenish yellow, 
of various shades; occurs crystallized, in the form of the spe¬ 
cies ; also reniform and mammillated; fracture conclioidal; 
lustre resinous. 

Chemical characters. Exhales the arsenical vapour, and 
yields a globule of load. 


What are the colours of phosphate of lead?—What are the chcmlcaJ 
characters of phosphate of lead ? 
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Composition. Oxi<3e of lead 7(>; phosphoric acid 13; ar¬ 
senic acid 7; muriatic acid L75 ; water 5.— Klaproth. 

Localities. Saxony, and Rosiers, in France- 

Variety blue lead. 

Lixiernal characters. Colour, between lead gray, and indi¬ 
go blue; occurs massive, and in six-sided prisms, often some¬ 
what bulg^ing, or with convex faces; fracture conchoidal, or 
fine grained; uneven; lustre glimmering metallic; frag¬ 
ments indeterminate; soft, easily frangible; opake: sp. gr. 
5.40. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with tlie emission of sul¬ 
phureous vapours, a part of the globule being reduced, while 
the other part, on cooling, crystallises in dodecahedrons. 

Prof. Silliman supposes this to be a mixture of the sulphu- 
ret, and the phosphate of lead, in which opinion he is follow¬ 
ed by Prof. Molls. 

Localities. Huelgoet, in France, and in Saxony. 

Species 7'. ARSEN TATE OF LEAD. 

Flxiernal characters. Colours, grass green, wine yellow, 
hair brown, and yellowish white; occurs in small slender six- 
sided ciyrsials, either perfect or with truncated edges, and in 
minute crystals, gathered into bundles, and so arranged as to 
assume the general appearance of six-sided prisms; translu¬ 
cent, rarely transparent; wheti transparent, scratches glass ; 
lustre resinous; brittle: also occurs in mammillary concre¬ 
tions, and in filaments, with a silken lustre : sp. gr. 5 to 6.4. 

Chemicftl characters. Gives out arsenical vapours, and 
is reduced to metallic lead. It does not effervesce with acids. 

ComposUion. Oxide of lead 69.76; arsenic acid 26.4; mu- 
Tiatic acid 1.58.— Gregor. 

Localities. Cornwall, and Efevonshire, in several of the 
lead mines. St. Prix, in the department of Saone, in France. 

Variety L rent form arseniate of lead. 

Lxternal characters. Colours, brownish red, passing into a 
straw yellow; occurs in reniform masses; fracture conch or- 
dal; lustre glistening, resinous; opake; soft, brittle: sp. gr. 
3,9. 

Chemical characters. Fusible^ with arsenical vapour, into 
a black globule, out of which ooze little globules of metallic 
lead. 


what airo the varictieB of phosphate of lead ?—What are the colours of 
arseuiaie of lead 1 
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Oompositi&7i. Lead oxide of iron 14 j silver L15; 
arsenic acid 25; silex 7; alumine 2; waler 10.-— BindheiM. 

Distinctive cha^mciers, Arseniate of lead differs from the 
carbonate, the molybdate, and the phosphate of lead, by the 
emission of the garlic odour, wken heated; also the carbonate 
effervesces, the molybdate is with difiicnlty reduced, and the 
phosphate crystallizes in polyhedrons on cooling. 
hoGality. Nertschinsk, in Siberia. 


Species 8 . molybdate of lead. 

External cka^racters. Colours, ivax, or honey yellow, pass¬ 
ing into lemon, or orange yellow, and brownish yellow; oc¬ 
curs in crystals, and rarely massive; form, the octohedron, 
variously modified ; sometimes it is truncated on all its angles, 
or on the solid angles of the summits only ; sometimes it is 
found in foursided tables, or nearly in the form of a cube, or 
pa rail el 0 piped, or eight-sided table, either truncated or bevel¬ 
led ; sometimes these tables so intersect each other, as to give 
the mass a cellular structure; fracture imperfectly conchoi- 
dal; soft; brittle; yields to the knife; lustre waxy: sp. gr. 
5.9. 

Fig. 153. 



Fig. 158. The octohedron, truncated on all 
its solid angles. 


Fig, 1S9, 



Fig. 159. An eight sided table, produced 
by the deep truncation of all the angles of 
an octohedron, forming the table; and the 
truncation of the common base, producing 
the eight sides. 


Fig. IGO. 



Fig. I GO. Another secondary form, in which 
the solid angles are truncated, with the trunca¬ 
tion of the edges of the common base, in form cr 
a scalene triangle. 


Chemical characters. Fusible into a dark gray mass, which 
by the utmost effort of the blow pipe, yields globules of lead. 
Soluble, without effervescence, in hot nitric acid* 


What are the distinctive characters of arseaiate of lead ?—What are the 
colours of molybdate of lead ?—What are cryataDioe forma of molybdate 
of lead? ' 

23 
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ComfontioTh. Oxide of lead (34.42 ; molybdic acid 34.25* 
— Klaproih. 

Disimciive characier^. It difi'ers from the carbonate, and 
sulphate of lead, in the difllculty of its redaction. The arsen- 
iate of lead emits the garlic odour; the phosphate is not 
reduced without a flux, and the muriate of lead emits the smell 
of muriatic acid. Its sp. gr, will distinguish it from the earthy 
minerals. 

LocaliiUs. Bleyberg, in Carinthia, Zimapan, in Mexico. 
Annaberg, in Austriae and in the Tyrol. 

U. S. Perk iomen lead mine^ Penn., where it occurs in 
quadrangular tables, variously modified.— Conrad, South- 
ampton lead mine. Mass., in small tabular crystals, of a dark 
wax yellow.— Meade. 

Species 9. cobaltic gaiena. 

Exlemal ckaraciers. Colours, lead gray, inclining to 
blue ; occurs massive, and in very small moss-Iikc grouped 
crystals; lustre metallic; and tvhen recently fractured^splen^ 
dent; opake; soft; sectile; soils the fingers a little: sp. gr. 
8.44. 

CkcMical. characters. Reducible on charcoal to metallic 
lead, attended with arsenical odour; with borax gives a blue 
bead. 

Co7npositmL Lead G2.89 ; arsenic 22.47; sulphur 0.47; 
iron 2.11; cobalt 0,94; arsenical pyrites 1.44 .—DumeniL 

Localilks, Near Clausthral, in the Hanz, in a vein of 
clav slate, and brown spar, traversing gray wacke. 

Species 10. ciiro.^ate of lead. 

External characters. Colours, orange, or aurora red, or 
hyacinth red, always rich and bea,utifal; occurs crystallized, 
and rarely massive; form, the rectangular four-sided prism, 
variously modified, also the compressed eight-sided prism, 
with two, three, or four-sided, terminations; crystals often 
broad and fiat; sometimes striated, and generally incomplete, 
their geometrical characters being difficult to determine; lus¬ 
tre resinous; translucent; yields to the knife; brittle: sp. 
gr. 6. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with crackling, into a gray¬ 
ish slag; tinges borax green. 

Composition, Oxide of lead 63.96; chromic acid 36.40.— 
Klaproth, 


How is molybdate of lead distinguished from other mlnerais ?—^What is 
the colour of chromate of lead'? 
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Distinctive characUrs. It tiiffcrs from tlie sulpLuret of ar- 
seme, from red antimonial silver, and from drmiibar, in this 
respect, that nil these are more or less la tile under the blow 
pipe, while the present .species is fixed. 

hocalUus, Beresui^ in Siberia, in a gold mine, Cocaes, in 
Brad!, and Zimapan, in Mexico. 

The native chromate of lead, is a rare, and scarce mineral. 
The artificial chromate is of a beautiful bright yellow, and is 
employed with oil, in the finer kinds of pakiting. 

The chromic acid, used in the maim fact u re of this article, 
is extracted, by a chemical process, from the chromate of 
iron. 

This paint is manufaclnred at Philadelphia, the chromic 
acid being obtained from the chromate of iron, which is found 
near Baltimore. 

GENUS viL—B ismuth. 

Colour, when pure,reddish white; lustre brilliant; texture 
foliated; softer than copper; breaks when struck smartly with 
a hammer; melts at 476, Pah.: and if the heat be increased, 
evaporates iu tho form of yellow oxide; may be distilled in a 
close vessel: sp. gr. 9,82. 

Uses. It enters into tlie composition of printing type. Its 
oxides ate employed as paints, and in medicine. 

The ores of bismuth arc few, and rarely found. 

Species 1. native bismuth. 

EzUrna,l characiers. Colour, silver white, wdth a tinge of 
copper red; occurs amorphous, plumose, and reticulated; 
also crystallized in the form of octohedrons and cubes; struc¬ 
ture lamellar, with joints parallel to the planes of an oclohe- 
droa ; soft; lustre brilliant; subject to tarnish : sp. gr. 9. 

Cheniical charactitrs. Easily fusible, and by continuing the 
heat, evaporates in the form of a yellow oxide. Soluble in 
nitric acid, hut is precipitated on dilution with water. 

Distmetive characters. A'ativebismutli ilifTers from the sui- 
phuret of bismuth, in not giving out the siilplmreous odour 
w^hen heated; the sulphurct is also of a pale lead graycolour, 
instead of reddish white; its want of malleabLliby, and easy 
fusion will distinguish it from natiA^e silver and native copper, 
and its colour will dtstinguish it from native antimony. 


%Vliat arc lha distincflve characters of clitomate of kiid 1—Whnt ihe 

use of artificial chromate of lead ?“Whal is the colour of bismuth 7—What 
are the uses of bismuth ?—What are the disiinedve characters of 
hisiimth ? 
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It is found in primitive rocks, and particularly in quartz, 
gneiss, and inica-slate, where it is generally associated with 
cobalt, arsenic, and silver. 

Localities. Saxony, Bohemia, Suabia, Norway, and Eng¬ 
land, each contain localities of this metal. 

U. S. Huntington, Conn., in broad plates, disseminated in 
a vein of quartz.— Silliman. Also Trumbull, Conn., in tabu¬ 
lar masses, with the sulphurets of iron and lead.— Phillips. 
Also at Munroe, Conn. 

Species 2. sulphuret of bismuth. 

External characters. Colour, between lead gray, and 
tin white; occurs arriorphous, larnelliform, and acicular; 
structure foliated, or fibrous; cleavage of the foliated, parallel 
to the sides and shorter diagonal of a rhombic prism ; some¬ 
times occurs in fibrou3 radiating masses; lusfre shining, me¬ 
tallic; soft; brittle; streak unchanged: sp. gr. 6. 

Chemical characters. Fusible by the flame of a candle; 
under the blow pipe, gives the flame and odour of sulphur, and 
is chiefly volatilized, the residue being with difficulty reduced 
to its metallic state. 

Compositioit. Bismuth 60; sulphur 40.— Sage. 

Distmetive characters. It differs from native bismuth, in 
colour, and in giving the fumes of sulphur, under the blow pipe. 
Sulphuret of lead is easily reduced to a metallic globule; sul¬ 
phuret of antimony disappears entirely before tlie blow pipe. 

Localities. These are much the same with those of native 
bismuth, with which it is commonly found. 

Species 3. oxide of bismuth. 

External characters. Colour, greenish, or yellowish gray; 
occurs massive and pulverulent; fracture earthy; structure 
imperfectly lamellar; opake; soft; dull; and brittle: sp. gr. 
about 4.37. 

Chemical characters. Easily reduced, on charcoal, to the 
metallic state. Soluble in nitric acid. 

Composition. Oxide of bismuth 86.3; oxide of iron 5.2; 
carbonic acid 4.1; water 3.4.— Lampidius. 

genus viii.—N ickel. 

Pure nickel is of a brilliant white colour, resembling silver. 
It is malleable, both hot and cold. It is not so hard as wrought 
iron, and like it, is magnetic. It fuses at 160® of VVedgewood. 
In nitric acid, it gives a greenish solution ; tarnishes by heat, 


What are the chemical characters of sulphuret of bismuth 7 
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and runs through nearly the same changes that heated steel 
does: sp. gr. 9- 

Nickel is not an abundant metal. Its ores are few in num* 
bcFj and rarely found. 

Species 1. NATIVE nickel. 

Mzternal chafacters. ColouTt when fresh broken, pale yel¬ 
low, with a tinge of gray; occurs in slightly flexible needles, 
or filaments, or in tables placed on each other; not magnetic. 

Ckemical ckamcUfs. Partially melts, and becomes magne¬ 
tic and malleable. 

Compmiiwn. Nickel, with a small portion of arsenic, and 
cobalt, which seem to destroy its magnetism. 

Lmcblities, Hart?, Saxony, Bohemia, near Salzburg, and 
Cornwall. 

It is also found in nearly every meteoric stone which has^ 
been analyzed. 

Species 2. .\rsentcal nickel. 

"External characters. Colours, copper red, or yellowish red; 
acquires a dark tarnish by exposure’ occurs reticulated, bo- 
tryoidal, and massive.; fracture imperfectly conchoidal; lustre, 
shining metallic; yields with difficulty to the knife; some¬ 
times gives sparks with steel; said to occur in four, or slx- 
Sided prisms: sp. gr. 6.60 to 7.70. 

Ckemlml characiers. Gives out arsenical vapours, and 
melts with difficulty into a scoria, interspersed with metallic 
globules, Forms a green solution in ivarm nitric acid, 

ComfosUim. Nickel 44.2; arsenic 54.7; iron, lead, and 
sulphur, in small portions.— 

DistimiiTB chafacteTs. It has a strong resemblance to native 
copper, but copper is mal Icablc, and does not emit arsenical 
vapours. From pyritous copper, it may be known by its garlic 
odour, and its difficult reduction. 

It is found in primitive rocks, with the ores of cobalt, cop¬ 
per, and silver. 

hocaliiles. Saxony, Bohemia, France, Spain, and Corn¬ 
wall. 

If. S. Chatham, Conn., in a hornblende rock, associated 
with cobalt.— Torrej. Finderic County, Md. 


Whnt is ihfl colour of pure nickel ?—nickel a malleable, or a britiie 
metal ?—Is this an abunrlant metal 7—Is nickel magnetic, or not ?—Where 
is nickel found What are the colours of arsenical nickel ?—What is the 
composition of arsenical nickel 1 

23 ^ 
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Species 2. arsenite of nickel. 

External characters. Colours, apple, or grass green, and 
greenish white; occurs in the state of a powder adhering to, 
and coating other minerals, and particularly arsenical nickel; 
also, more or less compact, and of a fine apple green colour; 
opake, or feebly translucent. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, and reducible with borax, to 
the metallic state, exhaling a strong odour of arsenic. Dis¬ 
solves in acids without effervescence. 

Composition. Oxide of nickel 37.4; arsenious acid 37; 
water 24.3; oxide of iron 1,1 ; sulphuric acid 0.2.— Stro- 
meyer. 

Distinctive characters. The carbonate of copper, which it 
sometimes resembles, effervesces with acids, and turns black 
when heated. The oxide of bismuth is easily reduced, and 
soon evaporated, by the blow pipe. 

Species 4. pimelite. 

External characters. Colours, apple green, or greenish 
yellow; occurs in crusts, or small indurated masses; fracture, 
and texture, earthy; lustre glimmering, or dull; soft, unctu¬ 
ous to the touch. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns dark gray, and 
loses a part of its weight. 

Composition. Oxide of nickel 15.62; silex 3.5; alumine 
5.10; lime 0.40; magnesia L2.5 ; water 37.91.— Klaproth. 

Localities. Silesia, in several places, where it is associated 
with chrysoprase. in veins traversing serpentine. 

U. S. New Fane, N. H'. colour apple green; envelops 
chrysoprase. Discovered by Mr. Field. 

GENUS 9.—CORALT. 

Colour, when pure, grayish white, with a tinge of copper 
red; lustre, approaching brilliant; melting point, 130^ 
Wedgewood; brittle, and reducible to powder in a mortar; 
.mt liable to oxidate on exposure to the air, or if kept under 
water: sp. gr, 8.7. 

(’obalt has not been found in the native state. 

Uses. Cobalt, in its metallic state, has not been applied to 
any use; but in the .state of an oxide, it is an article of consid¬ 
erable consecjuence in the arts. Xajfree is an impure oxide of 
cobalt, which, when fused with a certain quantity of glass, 
forms smalt. Smalt is of a deep and rich blue colour, and is 


What is the coleur of cobalt7—Is cobalt found in its native state? 
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the substance which gives the blue colour to ch[na*\vai'e, to 
enameh glass, porcelain, Paper, and linen, also, receive 
their bluish tinge from smalt. 

The name, cobdlt^ according to Beckmann, conies from 
cohalus, a title which the German miners gave to an imaginary 
spirit, which they formerly believed haunted certain mines. 
This name was given to the ores of cobalt, because, like an 
evil spirit, they thwarted the hopes of the miners, by raising 
great expectations when nothing in fact was to be realized, 
the uses of cobalt being then entirely unknown. It was once 
customary, therefore, says the same author, to introduce into 
the church service, a prayer, that God would protect miners, 
and their works, from kobalts, and spirits.” 

Its uses as a colouring matter, were discovered in about 
1640. 

Species L aesi:nical cobalt. 

Exiernal chdr^icUrs. Colour, tin, or silver white, tarnished 
externally grayish, or rerldish ; occurs amorphous, arbores¬ 
cent, reticulated, stalacUcal, and crystallized in the forms of 
cubes, and octohedrons, with their varieties ; crystals often ex¬ 
hibit cracks, and convex surfaces; lustre, glistening and 
metallic j yields with difficulty to the knife; brittle: sp. 
gr. 7.3. 

Chemicalcka>r(icUrs. Before the blow pipe, it gives out a 
copious arsenical vapour, on fhe first impression of the heat; 
it melts only partiality, and that with great difficulty, and is 
not attractable hythe atiagnet; on the addition of borax, it 
immediately melts into a gray metallic globule, colouring the 
borax of a deep Mugi—I n the flame of a candle, it 
emits arsenical vapours. 

Dislmctive ckamciers. The present species, differs from 
gray cobalt, in being of a more compactj or granular texture, 
instead of being lamellar; and in emitting the odour of arse¬ 
nic, when exposed to the flame of a candle. From arsenical 
iron, it differs, in giving a blue colour to borax, and from an- 
timonial silver by the same test, and also by its garlic odour, 
which the silver does not emit. 

ComposiHon^ Cobalt 44; arsenic 55; sulphur 0.50.— 
Klrtprotk 

YarieUj 1. grat arsenical cobalt. 

JExUrml clmracters. Colour, tin white, with a tinge of 


What u.T^ the uses of cobalt ?—What are the chemical characters of ar¬ 
senical cobalt 7“What are tfie distinctive charactera of arsemcal tjobalt 1 
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copper red; occurs dentritic, botryoidal, and crystallized in 
cubes and ociolK?drons» variously truncated, and perfectly simi¬ 
lar to those of the sulphuret of iron ; structure lamellar; clea¬ 
vage, parallel to the planes of the cube; yields with difficulty 
to the knife; not brittle; lustre metallic, shining: sp. gr. 
6.33 to G.45. 

Chemical characters. Turns black, and as it grows red hot, 
emits arsenical fumes, and is finally reduced to a metallic glo¬ 
bule, which is magnetic.— Phillips. 

Composition. Cobalt 33.1; arsenic 43.5; sulphur 20.1; 
iron 3.2.— Stromeyer. 

Distinctive characters. The marks of distinction, between 
this variety and the species, has already been pointed out. 
All the ores of cobalt are easily distinguished from other min¬ 
erals, by the deep blue they give to borax. 

The present species and its variety, are the ores chiefly 
wrought for the purjx)se of obtaining cobalt, for commercial 
purposes. 

Arsenical cobalt occurs in veins, traversing primitive rocks, 
associated with nickel, bismuth, silver, arsenic, and copper. 

Localities. Cornwall, and near Dartmoor, in England. 
Tunaberg, in Sweden. Queevback, in Silesia. Norway, 
Sweden, Freyberg, Marienberg, and Annaberg, in Saxony. 

IJ. S. Chatham, Conn., in a hornblende and mica-slate 
rock. This mine was wrought 50 years since, and aban¬ 
doned. Another attempt has also been made within a few 
years, but the ore was found too poor to make it profitable, 
and it is again abandoned. 

Nearly all the zaffre and smalt, used in commerce, come 
from Saxony, where the cobalt mines havebeen long wrought, 
with great profit. 

Species 4. arseniate of cobalt. 

Pxternal characters. Colours, crimson red, peach bios 
som red, cochineal red, and sometimns pearl gray, or greenish 
gray; occurs in botryoidal, and reniform masses, also invest¬ 
ing, earthy, slaggy, and in acicular, radiating, or diverging 
crystals; crystals translucent; massive, opakc and dull; soft; 
yields to the knife, and sometimes to the nail; thin laminae, 
flexible: sp. gr. 2.0. 

Chemical characters. Emits copious arsenical fumes, and 
tinges borax smalt blue. 


What is said of gray arsenical cobalt ?—What are the colours of arseniate 
of cobalt 7 
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ComposifioTi. Oxide of cobalt 39; arsenic acid d7} water 
22 .— Buckolz. 

Disthictive characters. The blue colour it ^ives to borax 
will distinp^uisk it from red oxide of copper, the red oxide of 
iron, and the sulphuret of mercury. 

It occurs in veins, traversing rocks of various ages, and in 
beds. It may be considered a common ore of cobalt, and 
sometimes occurs in sufficient quantities for the manufacture 
of small. 

Localities. Schnecberg and Annaberg, in Saxony, Thurin¬ 
gia, Bieber, in Hessia. 

U. S. Chatham, Conn., of a peach blossom, red, in crusts, 
disseminated in felspar.— Torrey. 

bENUS X. —laOK. 

Of all metals, this Is the most universally diffused, and of 
the greatest use to man. 

Its ores are very numerous, and many of them very beau* 
tiful and highly interesting. The colour, and many of the pro* 
perties of pure iron, are too generally known to require any 
description. In its soft slate, it is one of the most ductile of 
all the metals, and in the form of steel it is the hardest of all 
metallic bodies. 

Lo general the ores of iron are easily detected by their mag¬ 
netic property. Many of them, as the oxides and sulphiirets, 
which are not magnetic, in their original state, become so on 
being submitted to the blow pipe on charcoal, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little tallow* 

The specific gravity of pure iron is 7.7* 

Species 1* xativj-; thon. 

External ckaraciers. Colour, pale steel gray, approaching 
that of platina; occurs massive, reticulated and cellular j frac¬ 
ture hackly; malleable; magnetic; not easily oxidated; has 
rarely occturred in octohedral crystals: sp. gr. 7.7. 

Che?mcal characters. Dissolves with effervescence in all 
the strong acids. Its solutions strike a black colour, with 
tincture of nut-galls. 

CompmUiofi. (From Saxony.) Iron 92.50; lead 6; cop¬ 
per L5*— Klaproth. 


WliEit are fhe cli^TincTive^barncters of nrseniate of cobalt 1—What metal 
is imivcrsalif difTiiscd, and of the iireatcst uss to nmn 7—What are 
the chemical and dij^tlnctivc characters of iron? 
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Localities, Near Grenoble, in France, mingled with 
quartz and clay. Near Steinback, in Saxony, in a gangue 
of garnets. 

U. S. Guilford County, N. C. Canaan, Conn. 

Variety 1. meteoric native iron. 

External characters. Colour, pale steel gray, usually cov¬ 
ered with a coat of what appears to be brown oxide of iron; 
occurs massive, globular, and rarely in octohedral crystals, 
lustre metallic; texture compact, or porous; malleable: sp. 
gr. 6.48 to 7.57. 

Comjwsiiion. (Siberian.) Metallic iron 98.5; nickel 1.5. 

Nearly every specimen of native meteoric iron which has 
been examined, has been found to contain nickel in small pro¬ 
portions, as from 1.5 to 10 per cent. 

Masses of meteoric iron have been found in various parts 
of the world. 

Professor Pallas, in his travels, states that he found on the 
top of a mountain in Siberia, a mass of native iron weighing 
1680 pounds. It was malleable and flexible. The inhabitants 
reported to him, that it fell from the sky. 

A mass, now in the imperial cabinet of Vienna, came from 
Agram, in Croatia, It was seen by the inhabitants to fall 
from the air, and is said to have appeared like a globe of fire. 
This event happened in 1751. 

In the province of Tuenman, in South America, in the midst 
of a large plain, Don Rubin de Celis describes a mass of na¬ 
tive iron, weighing about 30,000 pounds. It had an irregular 
indented surface, and internally presented many cavities. It 
contains 10 per cent, of nickel. 

A mass found in Pru.ssia is said to have weighed 1,600 
pounds. 

A mass found at Biihborg, in France, is mentioned by Col. 
Gibbs. It weighed, by estimation, about 2,500 pounds. In 
some parts, it is so hard as to give fire with steel. 

A mass, nowin the cabinet, at New-Haven, was found near 
Red river, in Louisiana. Its surface is covered by a dark 
brown crust, and is dc('ply indented. It is very compact and 
malleable. This mass weighs upwards of 3,000 pounds. In 
its interior. Col. Gibbs discovered octohedral crystals of iron, 
the largest of which is half an inch long. 


What is meteoric native iron 7—^What is said of masses of meteoric na¬ 
tive iron 7 
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Capt. Ross mentions a mass of native iron whidi exists in 
West Greenland, The esquimaux have made knives of it. 
It contains 3 per cent, of nickel. 

Other ma^jses of the same metal have been discovered in 
various parts of the globe. That of Croatia, however, seems 
to be the only ooe concerning which there is any direct proof 
of its having fallen from the atmosphere. Ent the similarity 
of composition, and the circumstances under which most, if 
not all of these masses have been found, as their insulation, 
peculiar composition, and their situation on the surface of the 
earth, seem to indicate that they owe their origin to a common 
cause, and that they must have fallen from the atmosphere at 
\-arious and uncertain periods. 

jSfpeciffs'2. ARSENICAL rnoN. 

ExitrnaX chamcUrs, Colour, tin white, with a shade of yei- 
low; occurs massive, disseminated, and crystallized; form, 
the right rhombic prism, either simple, or terminated by dihe¬ 
dral summits; also modihed by truncation, on the edges of the 
summits—on each of the obtuse angles, or otben\d^; lustre 
shining, metallic; fracture granular; hard; brittle; gives fife 
with steel, the sparks being attended with a little train,of white 
smoke ; when struck, gives the odour of garlic: sp. gr. 6.^. 

Chemical chamciers. Fusible, with volumi^ of white ar¬ 
senical smoke, the residue being magnetic iron, 

Co mpmi t io n. Arsen Ic o 4. 55 ; i ro n 45. 4 6.— Bp^ tz dim. 

Distinctive ckpifacteTs. It resembles arsenical, and gray 
cobalt, but these both tinge borax smalt blue. It also may re¬ 
semble sulphuret of iron, and antiinonial silver, but neither 
of these emit the garlic fumes. 

It is found chiefly in primitive rocks, as gneiss, mica-slate, 
and granite; wliere it occurs in veins, or is disseminated, 

hocalUies. Its foreign localities are numerous. 

U- S* Warwick, Orange County, N, Y. Near Boston, 
Mass. Chatham, Conn. Pads, Maine. Franconia, N. H. 
in gneiss. Worcester, Mass. Munroe, Conn.i with native 
bismuth, and malfram. 

Species 3. stjlfhuret of iron, common pyrites. 

External characters. Colour, bronze yellow, passing into 
brass yellow, and steel gray; occurs crystallized, capillary, 
cellular, massive, and disseminated; form the cube, octohe- 


Why is it supposed, that these massoa of iron fall from the atmosphere? 
^What is the colour of arsenical iron ?—What arc the dietjiictive charac- 
lors of arsenical iron ?—What are the colours of snlphurei of bon? 
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dron, dodecahedron with pentagonal faces, and the icosahe¬ 
dron, with trapezoidal faces, Avith their modifications and va¬ 
rieties ; cleavage parallel to the sides of an hexahedron and 
octohedron; fracture conchoidal; lustre brilliant, metallic; 
crystals imbedded, and implanted; hard, brittle: sp. gr. 4.8. 

Fig. 161. 



Fig. 161. A cube, the primitive form, and one 
of the most common figures under A\^ich it occurs. 
This is often truncated on all its solid angles. 


Fig. 162. 



Fig. 162. 
nal faces. 


The dodecahedron, with pentago- 


Fig. 163. 



Fig. 163. 
solid angles. 


Fig. 164. 


The octohedron, truncated on all its 



Fig. 164. 
gular faces. 


A solid, bounded by twenty trian- 


Hauy has enumerated a great variety of other modifications, 
some by truncation, others by bevelment. 

Sulphuret of iron is often a very beautiful mineral, the 
crystals being as perfect in shape as could be formed by the 
most skilful lapidary, and the truncations perfectly symmetri¬ 
cal, together with a surface that resembles burnished gold. 
They are of all sizes, from that of a mustard seed, to two 
inches, or even more, in diameter. 

Chemical character. Fusible, with a strong odour of sul¬ 
phur, into a globule, which is magnetic. 

Composition. Iron 47.85 ; sulphur 52.15.— Hatchett. 

Distinctive characters. It has often been taken for gold, 


What are the crystalline forms of sulphuret of iron 1 
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i; h\xl gfold is malleable; iron pyrites is brittle. It differs from 
- sulpharet of copper in being so hard ns not to yield to the 
1 knife \ pyritous copper yields to the knife, and does not yield 
[ a magnetic globule. Arsenical iron emits arsenical fumes, 

' wnile iron pyrites emits those of sulphur. 

Yarieiv 1. radiated suiiPHUREX of iron. 

J[*l 7 >teT 7 ta>l characie'i'!?. Colour, bronze yellow, passing into 
steel gray, often variegated; occurs in masses, of a globular, 
botryoidal, or reniform shape, composed of fibrous crystals, 
radiating from the centre, and terminating on the surface of 
the mass ; fracture fibrous; lustre brilliant. 

These masses commonly fall into a state of decomposition, 
if exposed to the air, as in cabinets; in which case they crack 
HI various directions, and become covered with a white efflo- 
rescenGe, which will be found on touching it with the longue 
to be sulphate of iron, or copperas, 

Variety % hefatic sulphuret of iron.* 

External characters. Colour, Jiver brown; internally pale 
brass yellow, inclining to steel gray; occurs in hexahedral, 
and octohedrai crystals, also stalacticai, botryoidal, and amor¬ 
phous ; lustre glimmering. 

This variety presents most of the forms of iron pyrites. 

Its colour seems to arise from a peculiar kind of decompo- 
eition, the nature of which is not well understood, and by 
which its colour Is changed, and its lustre disappears, ■without 
any change of form. 

It is found in veins in primitive rocks, 

U. jS. Near Sparta, N. J. Staten Island, and at Antlio- 
ny^s nose, N. Y. 

Arsenical swlfhmet of iron. Colour, steel gray, paler than 
common pyrites; it yields arsenical, as well as sulphureous 
vapours. 

Anriferms sulphuret of iron. Colour, deep yellow; oc¬ 
curs in grains and cubic crystals; contains a small quantity 
of gold, which seems to be in a state of simple mixture with 
the pyrites. 

Selmiferous sulphuret of iron. Colour, pale yellow; oc- 
curs in granular masses. 

Psmdomorphous sulphurti of iron. It occurs in the crevi¬ 
ces of wood, and minerals, and also in the cavities of organic 

* From Lat. liv&r ; because it is of a liver colour. 


How is sulpbtiret of iron distinguished from other minerals 't—What are 
the varieties of suJphuret of ironi 
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remains, and takes its form from that of the cavity in which, 
it is found. 

Uses. Sulphuret of iron is a very abundant and universally 
distributed ore. It, however, is seldom, if ever, employed for 
the making of iron, but is chiefly used for the extraction of 
the sulphate of iron or copperas, by decomposition. 

For this purpose, the ore, being raised from the earth, is 
exposed to the air, and moistened. By a natural process, the 
sulphur absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, and is converted 
into sulphuric acid. The acid then unites to the iron, and 
forms a sulphate, which appears in the form of a greenish 
white crust on the decomposing pyrites. The copperas is 
then obtained by washing, or lixiviation, and subsequent crys- 
tillization. 

In the United States, manutactories of the sulphate of iron 
have been established in Tennessee. In Maryland, about 
twenty miles from Baltimore. In Ohio, near Zanesville, and 
on the Muskingum river, and at Steubenville. In Vermont, 
at Straflbrd and Shrewsbury. At Strafford, about one thou¬ 
sand persons are employed in tlie several departments of this 
manufactory, and during the last year, (1825,) seven hundred 
tons of copperas have been produced. 

SULPHURIC ACID. 

This acid occurs in many places mixed with water, and is 
produced by the decomposition of the native sulphurets of iron. 

The sour spring, which is situated in the town of Byron, 
Genesee county, N. Y. is a remarkable locality. The acid 
is produced from a hillock, in the vicinity of the spring, which 
contains abundance of sulphuret of iron in small grains. 

This acid, produced in the same manner, occurs in several 
other place.s, and in various parts of the world. In the island 
of Java, an acid lake is said to exist in the crater of an ancient 
volcano, and in which no fish can live. 

Species 4. magnetic sulphuret of iron. 

External characters. Colour, between bronze yellow and 
copper red; occurs massive; rarely in six-sided prisms; struc¬ 
ture lamellar; turns brown by exposure; obedient to the 
magnet. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with the sulphureous odour 
into a magnetic globule. 

Composition. Iron 63.5; sulphur 36.5.— Hatchett. 


What are the uses of sulphuret of iron?—How is sulphuret of iron 
manufactured ? 
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This variety contains less iron and more snlphur than the 
other species. Its magnetic property, Haiiy supposes, may 
depend on its containing a portion of iron in its pure stale, and 
not united to the sulphur* In the opinion of Mr* Hatchett, 
iron combined with less than 37 per cent, of sulphur, may 
not only affect the needle, but become a permanent magnet, 
which is the case with the present species. 

Localili^B. Hartz, Galloway, in Scotland, and various 
other places* 

U. S. Brookfield and Huntington, Conn* Near Boston, 
Mass. Brunswick, Maine, 

Specus 5. MAGSfETlG OXIDE OF IRON. 

J^ztern<d ckara^Aer^. Colour, iron black; occurs crystal¬ 
lized, lamellifonn, and massive; form the regular octohedron, 
dodecahedron with rhombic faces, cube and four-sided prism, 
terminated by four-sided pyramids; all subject to a variety of 
truncations; structure imperfectly lamellar; fracture uneven; 
lustre shining or glimmering; laces often striated: occurs also 
in thin plates and in the state of sand: sp, gr. 4.4 

Ckemical chardciers^ Oocoones brown, but is infusible* In¬ 
soluble in nitric add. 

Composition. Peroxide of iron 71.8G; protoxide of iron 
28-14.— Berzdms, 

This species is always attracted by the magnet, and some¬ 
times attracts iron which has not been magnetized; it then is 
called native, magnet^ or loadstone. 

In other instances, iron is said to be magnetic when it dis¬ 
turbs the polarity of the magnetic needle, without possessing 
the power of imparting the same quality; b(3t the native mag¬ 
netic iron, not only attracts its o^\Tl particles, but those of iron, 
which before w'ere not magnetic, and iias the power of im¬ 
parting this property, thus forming the artificial magnet. 

The loadstone is chiefly found in primitive countries, and 
sometimes constitutes large masses, or even beds* 

According to Patrin, there occurs in Sweden, and Switzer¬ 
land, whole mountains composed of magnetic iron, immense 
masses of which are found to be native magnets. Blocks of 
40lbs* weight, he says, would carry 200lbs. of iron, and some¬ 
times pieces were found which would lift 25 times their own 
weight of iron* 

The celebrated Bergman also describes a hill of the same 
kind of iron ore, which he saw at Talberg, in Swedish Lap- 


What is the colour of magnetic oxide of iron 1—What is loadstone? 
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land. It is a league in cirGiiit, and 400 feet high, and con- 
sists, to appearance, solely of black iron ore, cemented into a 
hard and solid mass, with quartz.— Phikerto^is Fttrology. 

From its external appearance tlie native magnet does not 
differ from common magnetic oxide of iron, but on trial it will 
be found to attract iron filings, and to possess polarity, 

U. B, Goshen, Penn. On tJie river Wachifta, Arkansas 
Territory, Topsham, Maine- 

Yaritl^ L sandy hiagkettc oxide of iron. 

External chaTacUrs, Colour, iron black ; occurs in small 
dodecahedral, and octohedial crysGils, and in minute grains 
constituting iron sand ; strongly magnetic; powder black. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, and unalterable by the 
blow pipe. 

Composition. Oxide of iron 85.50; oxide of titanium 14 ; 
oxide of manganese 0.50.— Klaproth. 

This variety being sifted, is in common use for desk, or 
writing sand. 

Localities, tl S. West-Haven, Conn., on the beach of 
the sea shore. It very obviously proceeds from the disinte¬ 
gration of the chlorite slate contiguous to the beach.— Billi* 
man. On Block Island, B. I. Gill, Mass. Also in Mary¬ 
land, Ohio, and Virginia. 

Magnetic oxide of iron is found very abundantly in foreign 
countries, and is known under the name of moimiahi ore. It 
furnishes the best bar iron, and is that from which the Swe¬ 
dish steel is made* It yields from 50 to 90 per cent* of me¬ 
tallic iron. 

Localities. U. S, Franconia, Grafton County, N. H. The 
bed is from 5 to 8 feet thick, and is contained in gneiss. 
Beautiful octohedial, and dodecahedral crystals are common. 
It also yields the compact variety* This bed is explored for 
smelting. Topsham, Lincoln County, Maine. Some of the 
crystals are two inches in —Clevdand. Sucka- 

sunny, N. J.* where the bed has been worked to the depth of 
100 feet. The ore from the lowest pjait is not magnetic until 
it has been expo.sed to the light and air.— Gibbs. Near Lake 
Champlain, N. Y* Also in the Highlands, and at Crown 
Point.— Gibbs. WilHamstown, Middle field, and Woburn, 
Mass. Somerset, Vt. In various places in Pennsylvania, &c. 


Wliat is said of the quantities of mafirnetic oxide of iron?—What is said 
of sandy magnetic oxide of iron l—What is the common name for thiB 
species ? 
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Species 6 . specular oxide of iron. 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, with the surface 
highly polished, and often tarnished azure blue, green, or red, 
sometimes resembling tempered steel, and sometimes passing 
into blackish blue; streak cherry red, or reddish brown ; oc^ 
curs crystallized in a great variety of forms, among which are 
the pyramidal octohedron, with its modifications; the pyra¬ 
midal dodecahedron, with its summits replaced; the hexahe- 
dral table, with the edges replaced, &c.; primary, the slightly 
acute rhomb; structure lamellar; cross fracture conchoidal; 
lustre brilliant, metallic; fiices of the crystals often striated; 
slightly attracted by the magnet: sp, gr. 5.52. 

Fig. 165. 

Fig, 165. A figure bounded by 24 faces, of which 
six are isosceles triangles, twelve scalene triangles, 
and six pentagons. 

The beautiful iridiscent specimens, which come from the 
isle of Elba, are frequently crystallized in the above form. 

The present species often occurs in groups of tabular or 
lenticular crystals, implanted edgewise, or intersecting each 
other so as to form cells of various shapes. Sometimes the 
edges only appear distinct, forming groups resembling the 
lancets of a scarificator. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes reddish. In¬ 
soluble in acids. 

Composition. Iron 69 ; oxygen 31.— Hassenfraz. 

Distinctive characters. It differs from the magnetic oxide, 
in yielding a red powder, that of the magnetic being black. 
Gray copper and galena are reduced by the blow pipe, and 
are not at all magnetic. 

Some of the most splendid specimens, seen in cabinets, be¬ 
long to this species. It occurs chiefly in primitive moun¬ 
tains, associated with magnetic iron, red oxide of iron, and 
quartz. 

Localities, Elba affords the finest specimens, where it is 
very abundant, and is said to have been worked as a mine, 
for 3000 years. Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, and in most 
other countries. 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md. Near Lake Champlain, 


What are the colours of specular oxide of iron What are its crystal¬ 
line forms ?—What is said of the beauty of this species ? 

24* 
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N. Y. Brighton, and Montague, Mass. Jamaica, Yl, Fow¬ 
ler, St. Lawrence County, N Y. Hawley, Mass, 

Variet]/ 1. VOLCANIC speculau oxiue oi? iron. 

It is found in lava, and possibly, also, in the stones used in 
smelting furnaces, when tliey become porous and partially- 
disintegrated by the heat. The i\Titer has seen some beauti¬ 
ful crystals of specular iron, contained in a micaceous sand¬ 
stone, which had been used for the above purpose, and which, 
to ah appearance, had been formed by particles of iron from 
the furnace. 

Yariei^2. micaceous oxide oe iron, 

Exter^idl chaixiclers. Colour, iron black, passing into steel 
gray j when turned in a particular direction towards the light 
it has a tinge of red; streak and powder cherry red; translu¬ 
cent, in thin laminae, when it appears blood red ; occurs mas¬ 
sive, composed of thill laminae, easily separable; splits into 
broad pieces, of a slaty aspect; also occurs in distinct tabular 
crystals; sometimes a little unctuous to the touch; brittle: 
sp. gr. nearly 4. 

Distmctive characters. From earthy minerals, it is suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished by its weight, colour, and lustre, and 
from the other ores of iron, by its micaceous structure. 

Specular and micaceous iron, are found in primitive rocks, 
among the other ores of iron. Sometimes' they are dissemi¬ 
nated in the other ores, and sometimes they form considerable 
beds alone. 

hocchliius. Near Baltimore, Md. Near the Raritan, N. J. 
Fort Lee, N. Y. Hawley, Brighton, and Charlestown, Mass. 
New Stratford, Conn. Near Belfast, Maine. Madison Coun¬ 
ty, and Washington County, Missouri. In the latter county, 
micaceous iron forms a ridge from 500 to 600 feet high, and 
half a mile long.— SchoohrafL 

Species 7. BROWN oxide of iron. 

External clmracUrs, Colours, brown, blackish brown, or 
yellowish brown; occurs stalactical, nodular, fibrous, and 
amorphous; and according to Mohs, in cubical crystals ; pow¬ 
der, yellowish brown; seldom magnetic: sp. gT. 3.44. 

Chenical characters^ Infusible, but turns reddish, and ac¬ 
quires the magnetic property. 

Composition. Oxide of iron 85; water 15.— Bauhisson. 


What is the form of micaceous oxide of iron ?—How ie brown oxide of 
iron described 1 
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Varieti/ 1. fibrous brown oxide of iron* brown 


HEMATITE. 


External characters. Colour, brown, yellowish, or blacks 
ish brown; on the outside, often varnished or glossed, pre¬ 
cisely resembling black glazed earthenware; occurs stake- 
tical, tuberous, nodular and amorphous; structure fibrous, 
sometimes parallel, but more often radiating, or diverging 
from a centre; lustre, silky or resinous; yields to the knife. 
This variety often presents very curious imitative forms; 
as of cylinders of the size of a pipe stem, many inches long, 
and interwoven into a sort of network; also of the branches 
of trees, or of coral, or bunches of grapes, &c* 

This ore is found in primitive and secondary rocks* 
Localities. It is found in ever}!^ country of Europe. 

U. S. Messersburg, Jenkintoun, and Lancaster, Penn. 
Gallatin Comity, Illinois. Lawrence County, Arkansas Ter¬ 
ritory. Burlington County, N. J, Staten Island, N* Y. 
Stalactical and mammillary, often with a shining surface.— 
Pierce and Torrey. Salisbury, Com, specimens often co¬ 
vered with a jet black shining gloss, like the black glazed tea¬ 
pots of former times. Some very beautiful specimens come 
from this locality. Bennington, and Monkton, Vt. That of 
Bennington yields 83 per cent, of iron .—IlalL 

Uses, it is employed as an iron ore, and yields from 30 to 
60 per cent* of the metah 

Variety 2. compact brown oxide of iron. 
External characters. Colour, olive brown, passing Into 
blackish brown; occurs massive, stalactical, cellular and 
amorphous ; streak and powdei ' h brown; lustre none; 



never fibrous; frac- 


structure compact, sometimes 


tore conchoidal, or earthy, yields to the knife: sp. gr. 3.5 
to 3.7. 

Comfosition. Iron 82 ; water 11.3; oxide of manganese 
0.3; siiex 2.6.^— Uaubisson. 

Dhtinciive characters. It is distinguished from the haema¬ 
tite, by its compact structure* 

It usually occurs with the fibrous variety, into which it gra¬ 
dually passes. 

Locality/. Blue Ridge, Md. It occurs in stalagmites, or 
very beautifully dentritic, resembling, in large masses, a grove 
of trees.— Hayden. 

What me is made of brown oxide of iron l—What \n said of the imitative 
forms of brown hematite'? 
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Uses. It is explored as an iron minei and is said to yield 
about 50 pel* cent, of metal. 

Variety 3. ochery brown oxide of iron. 

External ckaraciers. Colour, pale brown, or yellowdsh ; 
occurs massiYc, of an earthy aspect; soils the finders ] friable. 

ComposUio7i. Iron 83; w^ater 12; silex 5.— Dauhisso 7 i. 

It is found among bog iron ore. 

Variety 4. umber, 

J^xiernal cAardcters. Colour, olive brown, blackish or yel¬ 
lowish browm; occurs massive’ lustre none; fracture com 
choidal: texture earthy; soils yery much; easily broken; 
adheres strongly to the tongue; falls to pieces in water: sp* 
gr* _ 

Cojtiposilmi. Oxide of iron 4<S; oxide of manganese 20; 
silex 13; alumineo; water lA.^PkUlips. 

Locality. 05 i^prus. It is used as a jiaint 

Species 8* rkd oxide of iron. 

JBxiernal ckaraciers. Colour, reddish brown; streak and 
powder, blood red, or brownish red ; sometimes slightly mag 
netic; yields to the knife; aspect rather earthy than metallic ; 
rarely found crystallized; opake; texture hbrous, or com¬ 
pact : sp. gn 3 to 5. 

Variety 1. fibrous red oxide of iron, red HjEmatite. 

Ea^ternal characters. Colours, yellowish brown, and brown¬ 
ish red, or steel gray; lustre somewhat metallic; receives a 
polish; streak and powder, nearly blood red; occurs amor¬ 
phous, stalactical, hotryoldal, and in concretions; structure 
distinctly fibrous; hbres, particularly of the stalactical, ra¬ 
diate from the centre, or run parallel, rescmhling the grain of 
wood; fracture conchoidal in one direction: sp. gr. 4.75. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns dark, and be¬ 
comes magnetic. 

Composilmu Oxide of iron 90; silex 2; lime 1; water 
3.— Daubisson. 

It is found chiefly in primitive, but sometimes in secondary 
raountains. 

Localities. It is found in several European countries, as 
England, Bohemia, Saxony, &c. 

U S, Perkiomen lead mine, Penn. Kent, Conn. 

Uses. It is said to yield the best of iron, particularly for 
drawing and rolling. It is also used for polishing buttons, 


What ia the composiiion of red hajmatite 1 
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under the name of bloodstone, and during our late war was 
in great demand, and sold at exceedingly exorbitant prices, 
for this purpose. 

Variety 2. compact red oxide of iron. 

ExternaL characters. Colour, brownish red, with a mixture 
of steel gray; surface, sometimes steel gray; streak, and 
powder, blood red; fracture conchoidal or uneven; lustre a 
little metallic; occurs massive, slaty, globular, and reniform; 
also in pseudomorphous crystals, generally cubic, w’ith trun¬ 
cated angles: sp. gr. 3.5 to 5. 

It is found in primitive, and secondary rocks, with red haem¬ 
atite, and other iron ores. 

Localities. U S. On Elk river, Tenn., very hard, and 
compact.— Schoolcraft. Canton, N. Y.— Hall. At the head 
of Gasconade river, Missouri. 

Variety 3. ochery red oxide of iron, red ochre. 

External characters. Colour, dark blood red, passing into 
yellowish, or brownish red; occurs massive; texture com¬ 
pact, earthy; soils the fingers, but is not unctuous; friable: 
sp. gr. about 3. 

It is found with the preceding varieties, and occurs in many 
places in this country. 

Uses. It is sometimes employed as a pigment, under the 
name of Indian reel; but more commonly, it is believed, under 
that of Spanish brown. 

Species 9. argillaceous oxide of iron. 

External characters. Colours, ash gray, bluish brown, and 
reddish brown; occurs amorphous, and in flat tabular masses; 

I also reniform, globular, and pulverulent; fracture uneven, and 
earthy, or flat conchoidal; yields easily to the knife; adheres 
to the tongue: sp. gr. 3.37. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but turns black, and be¬ 
comes magnetic. 

Composition. Protoxide of iron, with a trace of manganese, 
43.26; alumine and silcx 20.78; carbonic acid 29.30; car¬ 
bonaceous matter 2.67; lime 1.87; moisture 1.— Phillips. 

It occurs in secondary rocks, and is found in most coun¬ 
tries. 

Variety 1. columnar argillaceous oxide of iron. 

External characters. Colour, red, brownish, or blackish 


What are the uses of red haematite T—^What are the varieties of red oxide 
of iron 1—What is the composition of argillaceous oxide of iron 7 
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red, and yellowish red; occurs in masses, composed of col¬ 
umnar pieces, fitting each other like grain, tin or starcb, and 
sometimes with inieistices filled with bitumen, or calcareous 
spar; texture fine grained, earthy; brittle; adheres to the 
tongue ■ sometimes magnetic: sp, gr* 3 to 4.4. 

Co 7 fipositio?t, Oxide of iron 50 j water 13; si lex 80.5; 
alumine 7.— Brocchi. 

LocalUias. V, S. Navesink hills, N. J. Long Island, 
N. Y. Martha’s Yineyard, Mass. 

It is not common, but is sometimes explored as an iron mine. 

Variety 2. tisiform argillaceous oxide of iron.* 

External characters. Colours, brown, yellowish brown, or 
blackish brown ; occurs in small globular masses, consisting 
of concentric layers of the si^e of a pea, or larger ; brittle; 
fracture conchoidal; lustre, resinous at the circumference, 
but dull and earthy at the centre. 

ComposUion. Oxide of iron 48; alumine 31; silex 15; 
winter 6,— -Daubisson. 

It is found in clay, and soft calcareous deposites, with the 
bog ore. 

Localities. It is abundant in France and in se^'oral parts 
of Switzerland. It is also found in England, Franconia, and 
Suabia. 

U. S. Pompton plain, and other places, K. J. Staten Isl¬ 
and, N. y. Salisbury, Windsor, and Hartford, Conn. 

Uses. It is explored in France, and Switzerland, but is 
said not to yield good iron* 

Yariet?/ 3. lenticular argillaceous oxide of iron. 

External characters. Colour, browmisli red, yellowish 
browm, or grayish black ; occurs in lenticular or oblong fiat* 
tened masses, of various sizes, from that of an apple seed to 
that of a butternut; lustre of the fracture, somewnat metallic ; 
easily broken : sp. gr. 8 to 3.8. 

CheMicai characier.s. Becomes magnetic, hut does not 
easily melt alone; with borax melts into a yellowish green 
glass. 

Composition. Oxide of iron 64 ; water 5 ; alumine 23 ; 
silex 7.5.'— Lampidins. 

Localities. Franconia, Bavaria, Saltzburg, Switzerland, 
France, <fec. 

* From its resemblance to peas. 


What arc the varieties of argillaceous oxide of iron^ 










U. S. Ontario, N. Y* in an alluvial deposite, ^'■hlch also 
contains fossil shells.— Eaton. 

Uses. It is sometimes explored as an iron mine, and is said 
to yield from 30 to 60 per cenL 

Variety 4* nopular argillaceous oxioe of iroti, 

ExUrual oharacteTs, Colour, yellowish brown, or yellow, 
internally, when fresh fractured ; occurs in nodules of various 
sizes, from that of a nut, to that of a man^s head; sometimes 
hollow internally, and sometimes contains a pulverulent nu¬ 
cleus ; fracture, even, earthy, or flat conehoidal, g^enerally 
earthy towards the centre; texture earthy, or compact, to- 
^vards the circumference; appears to be composed of concen¬ 
tric layers: sp. gr. about 3; in the hardest paits scarcely 
yields to the knife. 

It is found in clay-slate, and in alluvial deposiles. 

Sometimes there is a cavity in the centre of these nodules, 
containing some small loose stones, or sand, which rattles on 
being shook The ancients supposed, but on what grounds 
we do not know, that the eagles had a habit of transporting 
these bails to their nests, for the purpose of facilitating the 
laying of their eggs. Hence they were called Eagle stones. 

hocaliim. tf. 8. Near Baltimore, Md. it forms extensive 
beds. The nodules are composed of concentric layers, and 
frequently contain minute crystals of sparry iron.— Gilmor. 
Also at Bomb-she]l hill, near Bladensbitfg, in nodules from two 
to eight inches in diameter. When exposed to a strong heat 
they burst with an explosion.—Near Plymouth, 
Mass. Nodules, of a reddish gray colour, externally, with a 
soft, or friable, yellowish nucleus, occur at Northington, Conn. 
They appear to be formed of fine sandstone. 

Sftcies 10. BOG IRQ^ ORE. 

External characiers. Colours, yellowish, brown, brownish 
yellow, and reddish gray; occurs amorphous, tuberous, and 
cellular; fracture earthy,or uneven; lustre resinous,or dull; 
often friable; sometimes resembles scoria, and sometimes 
ochre; soils the fingers i sp. gr, 2 to 3. 



1 



i 



Variety 1. friable bog ore. 

It occurs in masses, sometimes corroded or sinuous; soils 
the fingers; dull; appears earthy or ocheiy. 
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Variety 2. compact bog ore. 

It occurs amorphous^ tuberous^ and in crusts; fracture con* 
choidal; lustre resinous; soft; yields to tbe knife j soils the 
fingers. 

These varieties, to -which some add Indurated^ occur toge* 
ther, commonly in the same specimen. They are found in 
low swampy ground, in almost every section of country. 

Bog ore is considered of the most recent formatiouj indeed, 
it is supposed to be deposited every davi from watci^ contain* 
ing oxide of iron, and therefore is constantly forming. 

Uses. It is employed for the extraction of iron, and yields 
from 30 to 60 per cent, of metal. 

Syecies 11. pranelinite.* 

Exiernal charaeters. Colour, iron black; powder deep red, 
or reddish brown; occurs in granular masses, composed of 
imperfect crystals, or small grains, which sometimes exhibit 
the planes of the octohedron; structure lamellar- aspect simi¬ 
lar to octohedral iron : sp, gr. 4.87 ; magnetic. 

Chemical characters. Soluble without effervescence in hot 
muriatic acid, exhaling a slight odour of chlorine. Before 
the blow pipe, the zinc is volatilized, leaving a hard magnetic 
alloy of iron and manganese, susceptible of a polish. 

Composition. Oxide of iron 66; oxide of zinc 17; oxide 
of manganese 16.-— Berthier. 

hocality. JJ. S. Kew Jersey, accompanied by the red 
oxide of zinc, and yellowdsh green garnet. It is mostly im¬ 
bedded in the red oxide of zinc. 

Species 12. hydrous oxide of iron. 

Extem.al charac U rs. C olo u r, iron hla ck, intern al! y black¬ 
ish brown; occurs massive, and crystallized; structure of the 
massive, fibrous and radiating; crystals very minute, the ter* 
minations sometimes appearing like velvet; also occurs m 
slender stalactites, composed of fibres radiating from the centre 
to the circumference; scratches glass. 

Composition. Oxide of iron 80.25; water 15; silex 3.75. 
— Vauqnelm. 

Localilies. Clifton, near Bristol, in quartzose geodes, also 
near Botallack, Cornwall, Siberia, and France. 

* III honour of Dr. Franklin. 


What use is made of the bog ore What is the composition of Frank- 
linite'? 
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^^pecies 13. carbonate of iron. 

Exte^rnal characters. Colours, wine yellow, yellowish 
brown, or g^rayish yellow; becomes brownish black by ex¬ 
posure ; occurs massive; composed of crystalline, foliated 
plates, often curved; structure foliated or lamellar; lustre 
shining vitreous; streak white; translucent when recently 
broken; occurs also in acute rhomboids, sometimes with 
truncated terminal angles, in six-sided crystals, in octohedrons, 
and in lenticular crystals; crystals often adhere by thin edges 
to other minerals, or are found in groups, or druses; yields to 
the knife; cleavage parallel to the planes of an obtuse rhom¬ 
boid, which is the primitive form: sp. gr* about 4. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, blackens and becomes 
magnetic. Dissolves slowly in riitric acid, with slight effer¬ 
vescence. 

Compositioii. Oxide of iron 58 ; carbonic acid 35 ; oxide 
of manganese 4.25; magnesia 0.75; lime 0.5. — Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. From the earthy minerals which it 
resembles, it is distinguished by its great weight; from other 
ores of iron by its crystalline, foliated cleavage, or fracture; 
and from blende, ^vhich it often very nearly resembles, by its 
yielding magnetic iron, by the blow pipe. 

On being exposed to the air, it is gradually decomposed; 
^first the colour of the surface becomes brow, or black; af¬ 
terwards, also, the streak is changed into red or brown, its 
hardness and specific gravity are disminished, and even the 
chemical constitution is altered, the whole being converted 
into hydrate of iron.— Mohs. 

It occurs abundantly, in some countries, in veins and beds, 
chiefly in primitive rocks, but sometimes in secondary ones. 
It is associated with the other ores of iron, also with those of 
copper, and lead, and with calcareous spar, brown spar, &c. 

Localities. Hesse, Hartz, and Westphalia, where it is 
worked as an ore of iron. France, Germany, and Spain, in 
abundance. England sparingly. 

U. x^. Near Baltimure, Md., in lenticular crystals. New 
Milford, Conn., chiefly in foliated masses, but sometimes in 
obtuse rhombs.—*' This appears to be the only locality in the 
United States, where carbonate of iron occurs in quantity.”— 
SilHman. 

Species 14. phosphate of iron. 

J^xternal characters . Colour, indigo blue, sometimes nearly 


What aiE the colours of carbonate of ircml—^Yhat is the composition of 
carbonate of iron?—How is carbonate of iron distinguished? 
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black, and sometimes greenisb bine; occurs cryslallized, mas¬ 
sive and amorphous; form of the primitive, an oblong four¬ 
sided prism, which is also the form under which it often ap¬ 
pears; crystals subject to truncation. It also occurs in six, 
eight, or twelve-sidod prisms, and in rounded, flattened, or 
jenticular crystals; structure fibrous, resembling hornblende; 
crystals grouped, or intersect each other, leaving inter slices 
or cells; lustre shining; the massive is laminated, or con¬ 
sists of shining plates, adhering together; the indurated oc¬ 
curs in friable crusts, or in small masses, with an earthy tex¬ 
ture : sp. gr. 2.69. 

Chemical characUts. Fusible into a steel-coloured globule, 
which is magnetic. 

Co 7 )ifositioii. Oxide of iron 41.25; phosphoric acid 19.25; 
water 31.25; alumme 5.— haugier. 

Distinctive characters. A little attention to colour will 
distinguish it from hornblende ; from the blue carbonate of 
copper, it differs in being of darker colour; and from this and 
indicolite, it differs in yielding a magnetic globule. 

Localities. Isle of Prance* Allier, in France, Cornwall 
and Devonshire in England. Siberia* Bodenmais, in Bava¬ 
ria, Stavern, in Norway. 

t/1 New-Jersey. It is transparent when first taken 
from the earth, but becomes deep indigo blue by exposure, or 
by a moderate hesLi.—Woodbridge. Also on Cross widens 
creek, colour externally blue, but grecnisJi inlernally, and 
soft, like talc. 

Variety 1. eakthv phosphate of iROjf. 

Exlernal ckaraeiers. Colours, on its first exposure, grayish 
yellowish, or greenish white, but soon changes to indigo blue 
of various shades; occurs massive, disseminated, and invest¬ 
ing other minerals; soft ; often very slightly cohering; dull; 
soils the fingers: sp. gr. about 2. 

Chemical characters. Becomes brown, and then melts into 
a magnetic globule. 

Compositio7i. Oxide of iron 47,50; phosphoric acid 32; 
water 20.— Klwproih 

This variety is found in alluvial soils, as in mud and clay, 
supposed to be more or less inteimingled with animal matter, 
and from whence it is probable the phosphoric acid has been 


What is the colour of phosphate of iron What is the compositioa of 
phosphate of iron What are the distinctive characters of phosphate of 
Hon? 
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derived. Indeed, it 1ms been found penetrating the organic 
remains of several animals- 

Localiius, Isle of Dogs, Isle of Man, and in the Shetland 
Islands, in England- 

IK S. Allentown, and other places, N. J. Near Plymouth, 
and at Hopkinton, Mass. York, in Maine. At Allentoivn, it 
occurs in masses \vhich weigh 301bs. or more.— Coyirad. 

Uses. Phosphate of iron is sometimes ground and em^ 
ployed as a pignnent. 

Species 15. cieromate of iron. 

IBxterned chcLTactcrs. Colour, blackish brown, or nearly 
black; occurs massive, disseminated, granular and crystal¬ 
lized in regular octohedrons, or double four-sided pyramids, 
sometimes flattened; powder and streak brownish; lustre 
imperfect metallic; opakc; brittle; crystals sometimes so 
minute as to resemble a tuft of hair, and sometimes of consid¬ 
erable size; fracture conchoidal, or uneven : sp. gr. 4 to 4.50; 
sometimes magnetic. 

Chtmicdl ckchTdctcTs. Infusible alone, but with borax, yields 
a rich and lively grass green bead. 

Oomposilwu. Oxide of iron 34.7; chromic acid 43; aim 
mine 20.3; silex 2.— Yauqvtlin. 

IHslmUive chtir (peters. The green tinge it gives to borax, 
will distinguish it from octohedral iron, which it most resem¬ 
bles, and from the dark varieties of blende. 

This species is usually found imbedded in serpentine, stea¬ 
tite, or talc. 

tiocwliiies. Near Cfrassin, department of Var, in France, 
in nodules and veins, in serpentine. Uralian mountains. In 
Siberia. Shetland Islands- In Bohemia, Silesia, and Pied¬ 
mont. 

U 8. Loudon County, Va. Bare hills, near Baltimore, 
Md. in great abundance, in serpentine. From this locality, 
according to llaydeTi^ it extends through Pennsylvania, New- 
Jerscy, and New-York, to Milford, in Connecticut, From 10 
to H miles from Philadelphia, on the West Chester and Lan¬ 
caster roads, it occurs in detached masses, weighing from a 
few ounces to 20 pounds, and in one instance 500 pounds.—^ 
Cooper. Hoboken, N. J., in octohedral crj-^stals. On Staten 
Island, N. Y. IVIilford, Conn., disseminated In serpentine. 
Cummington, Mass. 

What use is made of phosphate of troii 7—What are the external char¬ 
acters of chromate of iron 7—What are ihe distinctive characters of chro¬ 
mate of iron 7 
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Uses. Chromate of iron is employed to famish the chromic 
acidy which, being^ united with oxide of lead, forms the chro¬ 
mate of lead, or chrome yellow^ a yellow pigment in great de¬ 
mand. 

The chromate of iron is worth from 40 to (30 dollars a ton 
in market, “^rho chromate of lead sells in large quantities for 
$ 1,00 a pound, and in smaller quantities, or hy the single 
pound, @1,25 to $1,50, It is stated that in 1810, about 3,000 
pounds of the chromate of lead were manufactured in Phila- 
del phia.— Clemland. 


Species 16- arseniate of ikon. 

Exierneil ckorracters. Colour, olive green, passing into 
bottle green and brownish green; also yellowish brown, and 
yellowish red; streak and powder, pale brown; occurs in 
small, and often very perfect cubes, sometimes tnmcated on 
ihe alternate anirles, or on the edges and angles: crystals 
longitudinally striated; lustre adamantine; sometimes occurs 
stalaclical, and studded with crystals; fracture imperfectly 
conchoidal; transparent, translucent, or opake; yields to iha 
knife: sp, gr- 8* 

Fig. 166. 



Fig. 166. A cube, with a triangular face on 
each alternate, solid angle, formed by truncation. 


Fig. 167. 



Fig. 167. A cube, with the alternate solid an¬ 
gles replaced hy four planes, of which the middle 
on® is a hexagon, and the others, triangles- 


Chemical characier.'^. Melts in the flame of a candle. On 
charcoal, before the blow pipe, emits the arsenical odour, and 
leaves a magnetic scoria, 

C&mposiiio 7 t. Oxide of iron 48; arsenic acid 18; water 
32; carbonate of lime %— VauguelifL 

Localilies. St. Leonard, in France. Cornwall, and near 
St. Day, in England, with the other ores of iron. 

It is a rare mineral. 


What is the me of chreinate of iron 7—What ara the colours of arsenjatfl 
of iron 1 —What are the crystalline forms of arseniate of iron 
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Species 17. iiisincierite* 

External characters. Colour, black: occurs massive; 
cleavage distinct in one direction; fracture earthy; streak 
greenish gray ; soft; sectile: sp. gr, 3. 

Cktmical characters. Becomes magnetic when gently 
heated. Fusible into a dull opake black globule. With bo¬ 
rax, yields a yellowish green glass. 

Comimition, Oxide of iron 51.50; silex 27.50; alumine 
5.50; oxide of manganese 0.77; volatile matter 11-75; mag¬ 
nesia, a trace.— Berzelius. 

Locality, Sudermanland, in limestone. 

Species 18. leijcopyrite. 

External characters. Colour, between silver white and 
steel gray; occurs in rhombic prisms variously modified; 
also in masses of a granular composition: sp. gr. 7.22 to 7.33. 

Cheviical characters. Fusible, without arsenical odour; 
when fused in larger masses with the compound blow pipe, 
this odour is apparent. It is sometimes magnetic. Soluble 
in nitric acid. 

CoMfositioa. Iron 97.44; arsenic 1.56.— Shepard. 

Localities. Carinthia and Silesia, with other ores of iron. 

U. S. Bedfora County, Penn., and in Randolph County, 
North Carolina. 

oENus XI.—Uranium. 

This metal is reduced to its pure state with great difficulty, 
even in the laboratory of the chemist. According to Klaproth, 
uranium is of a dark gray colour, with a metallic lustre and 
gran ular text □ re. It is soluble in n itric acid; fuses with great 
difficulty, and affords a deep orange colour to porcelain ena¬ 
mel : sp. gr. 8 to 9. 

Species 1. Br.ACK oxide of urakiu^i. 

E/Aernal characters. Colours, grayish black, bluish black, 
brownish black, and iron black; occurs globular, reniform, 
and amorphous- fracture imperfectly conchoidal; structure 
granular or slaty; lustre imperfectly metallic; translucent, 
opake; brittle; scratches glass, but yields to the knife: sp. 
gr. 7.5. 

Chemical chaTactets, Infusible alone; with borax, yields 
a gray slag. Soluble in nitric acid, with the emission of ni¬ 
trous gas. 


Wlmt is said of the reduction of uranium to ita pure state 1 
25* 
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Composition. Oxide of uranium 86.5 ; galena 6 ; oxide of 
iron 2.5 ; silex 5.— Klaproik 

Dislhtctive chorraciers. From the dark varieties of the sul- 
phuret of me, it is distinguished by its greater specific gravity, 
and its vrmt of the foliated structure which the zinc possesses. 
The chroinate of iron gives a green globule with borax, and 
the ferruginous oxide of tungsten is fusible alone. 

This rare species is found in primitive rocks, commonly in 
small masses. It is associated with the ores of copper, co¬ 
balt, arsenic, silver, &>c. 

Localities, Konsberg, in Norw^ay, Joachimsthal, in Bo¬ 
hemia, and in Cornwall, England. 


Species 2. green oxide of urakiujs. 

Exlcrnal characters. Colour, emerald, or grass green, 
often very beautiful; also, yellowish green, leek green, and 
lemon yellowj streak pale; occurs crystallized in quadrangu¬ 
lar prisms, in four, six, and eight-sided tnbles, and rarely in 
obtuse octohedrons; all the varieties subject to truncation; 
crystals variously grouped, sometimes resembling a fan, and 
sometimes a sheaf; sometimes it appears Hke a scale of mica, 
attached to some other mineral; structure foliated ; cleavage, 
easy in certain directions; lustre glistening, and sometimes 
pearly; transparent, translucent; yields to the knife: sp.gr. 
3J0. 

Pig. les. 




Fig. 168. An eight and four-sided tabular 
crystal, dne of the common forms. 


Fig. 169. 



Fig. 169. An octohedron, with truncated 
summits, and truncated angles. 


Chemical characters. Decrepitates, but does not melt. 
Dissolves in nitric acid, yielding, when the solution is satu¬ 
rated, a lemon yellow solution; with borax, yields a yellowish 
green glass. 

Composition. Oxide of uranium 72.15 ; water 15.70; lirae 
6.87; oxide of tin and manganese 1.55; gangue 2.50.— Ber- 
zelitts. 

According to the analysis of Phillips, a specimen from 


What are the properties of black oxide of uranium i—Is uraniam a com¬ 
mon metal ?—What ore the external charact ers of green oxide of uranium 1 
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Cornwall yielded oxide of uranium 60; oxide of copper 9; 
phosphoric acid 15.3; water 13.8; silex 0.5. 

If this is the composition of the present species, it is a phos¬ 
phate of uranium, probably coloured by phosphate of copper. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles green mica, but the 
mica is elastic, while the uranium is easily broken, and is in¬ 
elastic ; mica is also more easily cleaved. It may resemble 
some of the green ores of copper, but copper, when dissolved 
in nitric acid, yields a blue colour with ammonia, which the 
uranium does not. 

It is found in primitive rocks, and particularly in granite. 

Localities. Cornwall, where it is found in granite, with 
the ores of copper, arseniate of iron, wavellite,’&c. Boden- 
mais, in Bavaria, with felspar and beryl. Near Autun, and 
near Limoges, in France. 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md.— Gilmor, 

GENUS XII. —Tin. 

Tin is a white metal of considerable lustre, and not easily 
oxidated by exposure. It is easily cut with a knife, but is not 
so soft as lead. When bent, it makes a peculiar crackling 
noise, probably owing to the separation of some of its parti¬ 
cles. It is very malleable, and is readily reduced into thin 
sheets. It melts at 442"^ Fah.: sp. gr. 7.29. 

Uses. Tin is employed for various and very important 
purposes. Thin sheets of iron, being dipped into melted tin, 
receive a coat of the metal, and are thus prevented from rust¬ 
ing. This is commonly called sheet tin, and is the article of 
which the common tin ware is made. Tin foil, with mercury, 
forms the amalgam on the backs of looking-glasses. Tin also 
forms a part of prince’s metal, Britannia metal, pewter, specu¬ 
lum metal, &c. 

It was formerly supposed that tin was sometimes found in 
its native state, but Mr. Phillips observes, that this error arose 
from there having been found pieces of the metal at the sites 
of old smelting places, and which had been reduced by the 
heat, long before. 

The ores of tin are only two, an oxide and a sulphuret. 

Species 1. oxide of tin. 

External characters. Colours, yellowish brown, brown¬ 
ish black, grayish yellow, hair brown, and nearly colourless, 


What are the distinctive characters of green oxide of uranium?—^What 
are the uses of tin?—Is tin ever found in its.native state?—What are tho 
colours of oxide of tin ? 
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and transparent; the iight brown, translucent, and the darker 
colours, opake; occurs in crystals, and in masses, from the 
size of grains to that of the fist; primitive form, the octo- 
hedron, with square bases; secondary forms very numerous, 
hut difficult to ascertain, on account of the imperfeciions, or 
grouping of the crystals; lustre resinous, or adamantine; 
structure iameilar; cleavage parallel to the axis of the octo- 
hedron, and also to the diagonals of the common base ; frac- 
lure uneven and imperfectly conehoidal; gives sparks with 
steel; brittle: sp. gr, t>.7 to 7, 

Fig. 170. 



Fig. 170. An obtuse octohedron, or double 
four-sided pyramid, the primitive form. 


Fig. 17L 


Pig. 172. 


Fig, 171. A four-sided prism, terminated by 
four-sided pyramids. This is one of the most com¬ 
mon forms. 


p Fig. 172. The same as 171, with the angles 

I truncated. 


Fig. 173. 




Fig. 173. A macled, or twin crystal, com¬ 
posed of two four-sided prisms, with truncated 
edges joined together. 


Fig. 174. 



Fig. 174. A four-sided prism, surmounted by 
eight-sided pyramids, which are terminated by four¬ 
sided summits. 


What arc the crystaUine forms of the oxide of tin 7 
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A great variety of other secondary forms are enumerated. 

Chemical characters. It decrepitates strongly, but in fine 
powder may be reduced to the metallic state on charcoal. 

Composition. Tin 77.5; oxygen 21.5; oxide of iron 0.25; 
silex 0.75.— Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. Carbonate of iron, which it most 
resembles, leaves a magnetic globule under the blow pipe. 
Sulphuret of zinc is infusible, and not so hard as oxide of tin ; 
and ferruginous oxide of tungsten yields readily to the knife, 
and melts into a black scoria. 

Tin occurs only in primitive rocks. Its localities are few, 
but Jameson observes, that when it docs occur, it is generally 
in considerable quantities. 

Localities. Cornwall, in England. Galicia, in Spain. 
Bohemia and Saxony. Sumatra, Siam, and Pegu. Mexico 
and Chili. 

U. S. Goshen, Mass. 

The greatest known deposite of tin is at Cornwall, where it 
occurs in veins, traversing granite, and other primitive rocks, 
and is associated with chlorite, iron pyrites, topaz, quartz, 
fluor, &c. The ore from the Cornwall mines is most com¬ 
monly found in the state of crystals, variously grouped or ag¬ 
gregated, and according to Phillips, the different veins yield 
different varieties of form. It is also found in alluvial deposites, 
in the same district, and is called Stream Tin, because the 
ore is separated from tlie rocks and brought down by streams 
of water. 

Some of the Cornwall mines extend many hundred feet un¬ 
der the sea, and it is said that in one of them, the noise of the 
waves and the rolling of the pebbles can be distinctly heard, 
so near has the excavation been carried to the bottom of the 
ocean. ^ 

The Block Tin of commerce is extracted from the ore taken 
from the excavated mines. Grain Ti?i, which is said to be of 
a purer quality, is extracted from strepm tin. 


Variety 1. fibrous oxide of tin. wood tin. 

External characters. Colour, brown, of several shades; 
occurs amorphous, reniform, globular, and wedge-shaped; 
surface generally water-worn; structure fibrous in one direc¬ 
tion, and concentric lamellar in the other; fibres radiate, or 


How is oxide of tin distinguished from other minerals 7—Where is the 
greatest known deposite of tin? 
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diverge^ sometimes intersect each other ; lustre feebly resin¬ 
ous ; coloursometimes arranged in bands : sp, gr 6.4* 

Chemical characters. Decrepitates, and becomes reddish, 
but does not melt. 

Comfosiiion. Oxide of tin 91; oxide of iron 9.— Yau- 
quelvfi. 

Variety 2. toad^s eye wood tin. 

External characters. Colours, hair brown, and yellowish 
white, arnmged in concentric layers; occurs in minute 
spherical masses^ composed of fibres radiating from the 
centre. 

Wood Tin, so called from its fibrous structure resembling 
that of wood, is found chiefly in the alluvial mining districts 
of Cornwall. It is commonly found in small masses, but a 
mass found near St. Austle weighs Ifilb. and for which 100 
dollars has been offered. 

The toad's eye variety, is found in small masses imbedded 
in an aggregate of schorl and quartz. 

genus XIII.—Z[NC, 

Zinc, w^hen pure, is of a brilliant white colour, with a tin go 
of blue; fracture uneven, striated, or foliated, presenting the 
result of a confused crystallization; when rubbed on the fin¬ 
gers, zinc imparts to them a peculiar taste and smell When 
cold, it is not malleable, but w'hen heated to a little above 212^ 
it becomes malleable, and may be hammered into thin plates, 
or drawn under rollers. If heated to about 400® it becomes 
so brittle as to be easily reduced to powder in a mortar.— 
Thomso7i. 

Zinc melts at 680®, and if the temperattire he increased, it 
burns with a bluish white flame: sp* gr. 7.29. 

Uses. When mixed with copper, it forms brass, one of the 
most useful and eommon of alloys. In chemistry it is employ* 
ed to obtain hydrogen, by solution with sulphuric acid and 
water. Its salts and oxides are employed in medicine, and 
the pure metal, when iGduccd to thin sheets, is used to cover 
the roofs of buildings. 

Zinc never occurs in the native state, but is found mineral¬ 
ized by sulphur, oxygen, or carbonic acid. 

Its ores are few in number, and not common. 

Species L sulpiioret of zinc, blende. 

External characters. Colours, yellowish, greenish, red- 

Whaf colour is pure zinc ^—How may zinc be made mallenbicl—What 
tre the uses of zinc 7 
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dish, OT hrackish browa ; streak c orrespo ad ing with the colour, 
but paler; occurs crystallized, amorphous, and lamelHform; 
primitive form, the rhombic dodecahedron; secondary forms, 
the octohedron, and tetrahedron, with their varieties, often 
modiiied by truncation and bevehnent; opake, or translucent; 
yields to the knife; brittle; crystals coramonly grouped, so 
as to make it difEcult to determine their forms ; lustre shining, 
or splendent; sometimes metallic or adamantine; structure 
foliated: sp, gr. 3.7 to 4, 

Fig. 175. 


Fig. 175, The rhombic dodecahedron, the 
primitive form. 



Fig. 176, 
cated. 


The same with all the edges trun* 


These simple forms are subject to deep and various tnmca* 
tio7is; so that in many instances, the forms are very difficult 
to determine or understand. One complex form, having the 
general appearance of hg. 175, is so modified by truncation, 
as to present 24 faces, of which 12 are nearly ef[uilateral, 
and 12 isosceles triangles. 

Chemical characiers. Decrepitates, but is commonly infu¬ 
sible. When pulverized and thrown into sulphuric acid, it 
gives the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Composition. (Brown variety) Zinc 58.8; sulphur 23.5; 
iron 8.4 ; si lex 7.0.— Thomson. 

(Yello\v variety.) Zinc 64; sulphur 20; water 6; iron 5; 
fluoric acid 4; silex 1 — Bergman. 

D istinc live characters. Su 1 p h u ret o f lead is easi 1 y red need 
to the metallic state by the blowpipe, while the zinc is infusi¬ 
ble, Oxide of tin is of a darker colour than the present species, 
and wants its foliated structure. Chromate of iron tinges bo¬ 
rax green, and the carbonate of iron yields a magnetic gio 
bule, neither of which characters belongs to zinc. 

Whal are the external charactera of solphiiret of zinc 1 
What are the cry'aialline forms of blende'?—^What are the distinctive 
eharactere of blended 
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Zinc Is found in primitive and secondary rocks, and is asso¬ 
ciated with sulphuret of lead, with iron and copper. 

Localities. Cornwall, and Derbyshire, England, Perthshire, 
Cumberland, and in the lead hills, near Edinburgh. 

U. S. Near Baltimore, Md. Perkiomen lead mine, Penn. 
Hamburg and Sparta, N. J. Near Hamilton College, N. Y., 
colour wax yellow, and translucent. — Torrey. At Shawan- 
gunk Mountain, and in the Highlands, N. Y. Berlin, Conn., 
colour yellow. Southampton lead mine, Mass. Also at 
Leverett. 

This ore commonly occurs too widely disseminated in its 
gangue, to make it profitable for working. It is howevei 
sometimes, after roasting, used in the preparation of brass. 

Species 2. red oxide of zinc. 

External characters. Colours, ruby, blood, or aurora red. 
sometimes yellowish red; occurs massive, and disseminated: 
fracture foliated in one direction, and flat conchoidal in the 
other; lustre shining, and somewhat micaceous; cleavage, 
(according to Phillips,) parallel to all the planes of a regular 
six-sided prism; translucent on the edges; by exposure, be¬ 
comes dull, and covered with a whitish pearly crust; struc¬ 
ture foliated; brittle, and easily reduced to powder; yields to 
the knife: sp. gr. 6.2*2. 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone, but with borax yields 
a yellowish transparent bead. Soluble with eflervescence, in 
all the mineral acids; with potash melts into an emerald green 
glass, which communicates to water the same colour, but is 
changed to rose red, on the addition of a few drops of acid.— 
Bruce. 

Coviposiiion. Zinc 76; oxygen 16; oxides of manganese 
and iron 8.— Bruce. 

Oxide of zinc 88; red oxide of manganese 12.— Berthier. 

Distinctive characters. It diflfers from red sulphuretted an- 
timonial silver, and from the chromate of lead, by its infusi¬ 
bility before the blow pipe; from the red oxide ol copper by 
its greater specific gravity, and by its colourless solution in 
nitric acid; from the red oxide of titanium, by its solubility in 
acids; and is not, like the red sulphuret of arsenic, volatilized 
by the blow pipe, with the garlic odour.— Cleveland. 

Localities. In the Franklin, Sterling, and Rutger’s iron 
mines, in Sussex County, N. J. At Franklin, it is imbedded 


Wlmt arc the external characters of the red oxide of zinc ?—Wliat are 
the distinctive characters of red oxide of zinc I 
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iii a whitish oxide of zinc. Sometimes the Franldiaite is im¬ 
bedded in it, forming an aggregate of a singular aspect^ a red 
ground, with blade spots. 

Cleveland remarks, that this ore is well adapted to the man* 
ufactnre of brass. 

Species 3. silicious oxide of zinc. 

JBctemal chameters. Colours, yellowish or grayish white, 
and light brown, sometimes with a tinge of green; occurs 
stalactical, botryoidal, massive, and crystallized; primary 
form the right riiombic prism ; secondary forms the six-sided 
prism, and the fouresided table, variously modified by trunca¬ 
tion; also the octohedron; crystals commonly collected into 
groups; translucent or transparent; becomes electric by heat; 
sometimes gives fire with steel, but may more commonly be 
scratched by the knife; texture, foliated, fibrous, or earthy: 
sp. gr* 3.4. 

Chemical ckacacters. Whitens, and becomes friable, but 
does not melt. Dissolves in nitric acid, without effervescence, 
forming a gelatinous solution. 

Oompoxiiion^ Oxide of 5:inc 66; silex Klaproth 

Oxide of zinc 3B; silex 50 ; water i2^~PdleHer. 

Didinctive characiers. The zeolites, ^vhich it sometimes 
resembles, melt into a spongy mass. From stilbite, and the 
varieties of carbonate and sulphate of lime* it is distinguished 
by the effects of acids, and the result of the blow pipe, as also 
by^ its electric property. 

This species is found in primitive, transition, and secondary 
rocks, but most frefjuently in limestone. 

LocaUiics. Wanlockhead, in Scotland- Leicestershire 
and Derbyshhe, Eng. Flintshire, in Wales. Bleiberg, in 
Carinthia, and Freyberg, in the Erisgam 

U. S. Perkiomen lead mine, and at Conestoga creek, 
Penn. Near the Falls of the Hockhoeking, Ohio. 

Species 4, oaebonate or zing, calamine. 

External characters. Colours, gray, greenish, or brown 
yellowish, and sometimes nearly white; occurs crystallized, 
compact, amorphous, pseudo-morphous, and cupriferous; trans¬ 
lucent, oropake; yields to the knife; not electric by heat: 
sp. gr. 3.35 to 4.41. 

Chemical charackrs. Infusible, but loses about 34 per cent 


What are the colours of silidoua oxide of ainc ?—Whai are the distinctive 
characters of the silidous oxide of zinc'!—What are the colours of carbon¬ 
ate ofzincl 

go 
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by ignition* Soluble with effervescence, in cold sulphuric, or 
warm nitric acid. Cleveland says, if paper, which has been 
immersed in a solution of this salt, in nitric acid, be dried, and 
then held at the distance of a few inches from burning coals^ 
it spontaneously kindles. 

DiHinctive characUrs. It is distinguished from the silicious 
oxide, by its effervescence with acids, and by its not forming a 
gelatinous solution. 

Uses. When melted with copper it forms hrms. 

The two last named species were anciently known under 
the name of ceblanime. 

The ancients highly esteemed an earth under the above 
name, \vhich had the quality of converting copper into a gold¬ 
en yellow metal, and, at the same time, of increasing its 
eight. 

It is most probable, that, at first, brass was formed by the 
naturai occurrence of the ores of copper and zinc together, as 
is said to be the case in some of the Hungarian mines. 

Brass had been made and employed in the arts, for many 
centuries, before it was known that calamine, which was con¬ 
sidered an earth, contained a metal. 

At present, most of the brass used in commerce and the 
arts, is made more or less after the ancient manner. The 
oxide, or carbonate of zinc, being previously roasted, is mixed 
w'ith granulated copper and charcoal, and then exposed to a 
proper degree of heat. The zinc is reduced to its metallic 
state, and unites with the copper to form the alloy in question. 

The mode of obtaining metallic zinc, is by first roosting the 
calamine to drive off the carbonic acid, and other volatile mat¬ 
ters, and then by distilling in earthen retorts, the beaks ot 
which are placed under crater. The metal passes, by distilla¬ 
tion, into the vessels of water. This process is said to have 
been obtained from the Chinese, by a person who went out for 
that purpose. 

Localities. U jS, Calamine is said to exist in abundance 
in Jefferson County, Missouri. It is also found at the Per- 
kiomen lead mine, Penn. 

Yarieiy 1. electric calamine. 

External charaoters. Colour, white, sometimes pale blue 
green, or yellow^; occurs in six-sided crystals, the termina¬ 
tions being sometimes variously, and diiferently modified, as 


What arc the chaniical clmracters of carbonate of Kinc ?—What is cala¬ 
mine —^WJiat was the ancient method of making brass is metallk/ 

tsme obtained ? 
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in those of tourmaline j primary form, the right rhombic prism, 
parallel to the terminal planes of which, cleavage may be ef¬ 
fected, also, in the direction of the lateral planes ' lustre vi¬ 
treous, or pearly; sp^ gr. 3.37; translucent; transparent. 

It also occurs globular, or botryoidal. 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone, htit decrepitates, 
and becomes opake, emitting a phosphorescent light; with 
borax melts into a clear globule. Forms a jelly with hci 
muriatic, or sulphuric acid. 

Composition. Oxide of^inc GG.OO; silica 25.00; water 9. 
— Ihrtkier. 

Localities. U. S. Jefferson County, Missouri, at a lead 
mine called. Valle’s digging, with common calamine. 

Large quantities are found in Hungary, and in several other 
European localities. 

This mineral is formed artificially at the iron furnace of 
Salishtiry, Conn. 

These crystals, like tourmaline, become electric by heat, 
hence the name. 

Species 5» sulphate of zinc. 

External diaraciers. Colours, white, grayish, or reddish 
white; occurs in concretions, in efEorescences, stalactica), 
reniform, and investing; also crystallized in minute rectangu¬ 
lar, four-sided prisms; structure of the massive, fibrous and 
radiated; lustre sfiining; translucent; soft; brittle; solubleia 
water; taste, styptic and nauseous: sp. gr. 

Chemical cAaracter.s. Before the blow pipe it fuses, and 
gives off a large quantity of water and sulphuric acid, leaving 
a gray scoria. Its solations in water, are precipitated into the 
carbonated alkalies. 

Composition. Oxide of zinc 27.5; sulphuric acid 22 ; wa¬ 
ter 50. 

It is found in mines containing the sulphuret of zinc, from 
the decomposition of which it is sujrposed to arise. 

The sulphate of zinc^ or wJdle mtriol of commerce, is pro¬ 
duced by the same kind of process, already describetl, far 
making green vitriol, or sulphate of copper. The sulphuret 
of zinc, being first roasted, is exposed to the action of the air 
and moisture, by which means the sulphur is converted into 
sulphuric acid, by the absorption of oxygen from the atmo¬ 
sphere. As tJie acid forms, it combines with the zinc, forming 


What is the composition of white vitriol 7^How is white vitrial pro 
pared? 
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a sulphate, which is obtained by lixiviation, or washing, and 
subsequent evaporation and crystallization. 

GENUS XIV.—Manganese. 

Manganese, in its metallic state, has not been converted to 
any use; it is therefore never reduced, except in the laborato¬ 
ry of the chemist, in small quantities, by way of experiment. 

" When pure, it is of a grayish white colour, like ca.st iron, 
and of a brilliant lustre; melts at 160^ Wedgewood, and has 
neither taste, nor smell. Exposed to the air, it soon loses its 
lustre, and again becomes an oxide: sp. gr. 8. 

Uses, The. black oxide of manganese is employed, with 
muriate of soda, and sulphuric acid, to produce chlorine, a gas 
used ill bleaching cotton and linen cloth, paper, &:c. It is 
also used with sulphuric acid, to furnish oxygen gas for chemi¬ 
cal purposes; and in small quantities, it enters into the com¬ 
position of glass. It is also employed to give a purple tinge 
to enamel. 

The best tost of the presence of manganese is the purple 
colour which all its ores give, when fused with borax. 

The ores of this metal are not very numerous, but they are 
widely disseminated, and quite common. 

Species 1 . black oxide of manganese. 

External characters. Colours, grayisli black, dark violet, 
or iron black; occurs massive, acicular, and crystallized; 
primitive form, the rhombic prism, with various modifications; 
also, in acicular crystals, longitudinally striated, and diverg¬ 
ing, or confusedly intersecting each other; lu.stre earthy, some¬ 
times metallic, and shining; soils the fingers : sp. gr. 4.14 to 
4 80. 

Variety 1. radiated and fibrous black oxide of 
manganese. 

External characters. Colour, dark steel uray, passing into 
iron black; occurs in fibres, or in acicular crystals, some¬ 
times radiating from a point, and sometimes intersecting each 
other in various directions, and resembling a bunch of the 
finest steel needles, after having been in the fire; lustre metal¬ 
lic; often presenting specimens of singular beauty. 

Chemical characters. Infusible alone, but with borax dis¬ 
solves, giving the globule a dark violet, or purple tinge. When 


What are the uses of the black oxide of mant'ancse ?—Are the ores ol 
manganese commi)n ores, or not ?—What arc the external characters of 
black oxide of manganese 7 
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■a grain or two of its powder is mixed with a little common 
salt, and moistened with sulphuric acid* and heated* the suffb- 
caiitig smell of chlorine is emitted. 

Contp&silion. Manganese 44; oxygen 42 ] oxide of iron 3; 
silex 5 ; carbon 1.5.— Cordier, 

Oxide of manganese 99.25; water 0.25.— Klapr&ih- 

Distincthe ckamcUrs. It resembles suiphuret of antimony, 
but this is easily fusible* while the manganese is infusible. It 
may be confounded with brown hsematite, but this becomes 
magnetic under the blowpipe* and tinges borax browus while 
the manganese tinges borax purple. 

Yarithj % co:tfFACT biack oxide of map^ganese. 

Externml cha>rarMr&. Colours, dark steel gray* passing into 
iron black, violet brown* or brownish black; occurs massive, 
stalactical* and botryoidal ] lustre a little metallic* or dull j 
fracture conchoidal, or uneven; texture compact; yields to 
the knife, but sometimes scratches glass ; soils the fingers : 
sp. gr, 3.70. 

Chemico/l diaracters. Infusible alone; with borax gives the 
purple globule. 

Composition, It is an impure mineial, containing about 60 
'or 80 per cent, of the oxide of manganese* 20 per cent, of 
iron* and often a portion of silex* barytes* carbon, &c, 

Yarithj 3, earthy oxide of manganese. 

l^xUmcbl ck(ira^cUrs, Colours* grayish brown* and black“ 
ish brown; occurs massive* amorphous* and botryoidal; tex¬ 
ture and fracture earthy; more or less friable* and sometimes 
pulverulent; soils the fingers strongly : sp. gr. 2 to 3. 

Componliim. It sometimes contains nearly one half oxide 
of iron, or other foreign substances. 

This variety is known to miners under the name of wad, 
Jameson says* that when it is dry* and mixed with one fourth 
of its weight of linseed oil, and moderately heated, k inflames. 

Oxide ®f manganese is found chiefly in primitive rocks, and 
most frequently among the ores of iron. It is very extensively 
diffused* and is often the colouring matter of other minerals. 
It however does not very often occur in large quantities at a 
place. 

Lf^calities, Cornwall, Devonshire* and Aberdeen. InGer- 
mony* France, Siberia* and indeed in almost every country, 

S. Lawrence <ionnty, Arkansas Territory. Near 
Greenburg* and near Big Sandy river* Ken. Sbenandoah 

What are its chemical churacters 'J—What is the composilioii of black 
oiide of manganese ?—Wliat are its distinctive characters T 
26* 
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county, and Albemarle county, Va. Near Wilkesbarre) 
also near Lancaster, and in Northumberland county, Penn. 
Near Hamburg, N. J. Near Troy and near Ancram, and on 
the island of New York, N. Y. Monkton, Vt., crystallized 
^uid earthy. Also at Bennington, from whence large quanti- 
lies are clranm for use .^—Hall Lebanon, Conn, Milton, 
Lynn, Deerfield, and Leverett, Mass. Also at Dorchester, 
Adams, Richmond, and Plainfield, Mass. 

Species 2. SI Lie ions oxide of manganese** 

External ckaraciers. Coloars, pale red, rose red, reddish 
blown, and yellowish white; occurs massive, composed of 
granular concretions; also earthy, and it is said in lenticular 
crystals; fracture conchoidal; lustre sliining, or nearly dull^ 
scratches glass, when compact: sp. gr. 3.2. 

Cheuical characters. Fusible on the edges; with borax, 
gives a violet-coloured, translucent glass. 

Composition. Oxide of manganese o2.6; silex 39.6; oxido 
of iron 4.6; lime 1.5 ; volatile matter 2.75.-— Berzelius. 

Localiiies, Kapiiic, in Transylvania, with magnetic oxide 
of iron, and garnets. Near Tavistock, in Devonsliire, w ith 
the gray oxide ofmangnnese. Also in Sweden, Siberia, &c. 

LI S. Middlebury, Yt. Cummington, Mass* Also at 
Hamburg, and at the Franklin furnace, N. J.; and at Cum¬ 
berland, R. L, w^here it is associated with Yenite, 

Species 3. CARBONATE OF MANGANESE* 

Exiernal ckaraclers. Colonm, rose red, reddish wliite, and 
brownish; occurs massive, composed of small shining crys- 
lallinc grains, of a foliated structure; also globular, and reni- 
form i yields a little to the knife: translucent on the edges; 
fracture conchoidal, and splintery ; sp. gr. 3:20. 

It is said also to occur in lenticular crystals. 

Okemicai rjmracters. Infusible, but becomes brown ; with 
hctrfix, gives a redd is li violet bead. 

Campositio7L Oxide of manganese 48; carbonic acid 49; 
oxide of iron 2.1; silex O.9.’— Lampidms. 

LGcaiilies. Nagy a g, and Kapnic, in Transylvania, in a vein 
of native auriferous tellurium. 

oEXITS XV*—Molvbdena* 

The pure metal, which is obtained with great difficulty, is 
of a wdiite colour, tinged with yellow. On exposure to the 
* Now calkid Fowlcrite* 


Whnt are External EhEimofers cf oxide of intncanesel—► 

What fin? the euloiira of carhoimte of jcangan^scl —is SRid of piirtj 
nidybdona? 
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air, it soon oxidates, but remains unaltered under water. On 
exposure to continued heat, it is converted into a white oxide. 
By the action of sulphuric and nitric acid, it is converted into 
ifiolyhdio which has the form of a yellowish white poW“ 
der> Sp, gv, of the pure metal, 8.6, 

The ores of this metal are few, and though not imcommotu 
they rarely occur in any considerable quantities. 

Species 1. sulphuuet of molybdena. 

External characters. Colour, nearly that of fresh cut, me¬ 
tallic lead- occurs massive, or crystallized in short hexahe- 
dral prisms; structure lamellar, or foliated; cleavage perfect 
in one direction ; lustre brilliant, and not subject to tarnish; 
folia easily separable, and somewhat flexible; unctuous to the 
touch ; leaves a metallic streak on paper; opake: sp. gn 4^5 
to 4.7 ; often appears, in spots, or dots, in other minerals, as 
in limestone. 

Chemical ckaraciers. Infusible, but sometimes gives out 
the odour of sulphur, and if the heat be urged, emits white 
fumes. Soluble with effervescence in carbonate of soda. It 
is converted into inolybdic acid by the action of nitric acid. 

CarnposUiGn. Molybdena 60; sulphur 4:0.—Bvckolz. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles plumbago, but may 
be readily, aud certainly distingnisbed from it, by the blow 
pipe with borax. The molybdena, in small scales, will adhere 
to the surface of the globule of fused borax, without any 
chfinge; but the plumbago dissolves, or separates into minute 
particles, coating the surface of the borax with a lead gray 
crust. Micaceous iron becomes magnetic before the blow 
pipe, which will always distinguish it from molybdena. 

This mineral belongs to primitive rocks, as granite, gneiss, 
and primitive lirneslone. 

Localities. Near Mont Blanc. Near No rberg, in Sweden, 
in a w^hite steatite. Abo, in Finland, with hornblende. 
Cliessy, in France, in sienite. Cornwall, with tin and cop¬ 
per. Cumberland, with apatite, and iron ore. 

V. S. Chester county, and Delaw’are county, Penn. Near 
Baltimore, in granite. Near Philadelphia, in gneiss. On the 
island of New-York, and in the Highlands, N. Y. Also in 
VVestch ester, and Putnam counties, and at Crown point. 
East Haddam, Baybrook, and Brookfield, Conn. Shaftsbury, 
Mass., in six-sld^ tables or plates.— Silliman. Also, at 


Are the erea of molybdena common ?—Wliot is the appear a noe of suL 
phuret of molybdena?—^What are the chemical characters of ihia ore?— 
How is this ore distinguished from Plumbago ? 
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Brimfield. Brunswick, Muine, in six sided tables, and in 
folia led masses.— Clevdand. Westmoreland, Vt. 

% OXIPE OE JHOLYBPENA. 

External cha^racters. Colour, straw, or sulphur yellow;; 
occurs pulverulent, and in friable crusts. 

Chemical characters. When heated, by the compound 
blow pipe, a snow-white oxide is sublimed.— 

It has not been analyzed, but according to the observation 
of Berzelius, it behaves under the blowpipe like pure molyb- 
die acid. 

hocalitks, Nummedalen, in Norway, on sulphuret ofino- 
lybdena. And at Corybiivg, in Scotland. 

'Ll 8. Brunswick, In Maine, with sulphuret of molybdena 

GENUS XVt—A ntimony. 

Colour of the pure metal, white; occurs in foliated or la* 
tnellar masses, the lamellss being placed in irregular direc¬ 
tions, often with broad shining faces, sometimes curved ; brit¬ 
tle, and easily reduced to a powder j melting point 800"^ Fah., 
mid at a higher heat, evaporates in form of a gray smoke; so¬ 
luble in the acids: sp. gr. 6.8. 

Uses. It enters into tire composition of ]irinting types, of 
speculum metal, of Britannia ware, &.c. In medicine it is 
tmivcTsally employed, when united to tartaric acid, under the 
name of tartar emetic. 

Its ores are few, and its localities not very numerous. 

Sjjeoies 1 . native antimony. 

External characlers. Colour, tin wliite, but on exposure 
becomes yellowish, or brownish; occurs remform, amor¬ 
phous, and in thin plates; also crystallized in octohedrons, 
and dodecahedrons j lustre brilliant; structure lamellar; 
cleavage easily effected, in certain directions; brittle: sp. 
gt- 8 , 7 . 

Chemical characters. Easily fusible with a gray inodor¬ 
ous vapour. With borax, it separates into small individual 
globules, and continu<?s to emit white fm ues from its own com¬ 
bustion, after the heat is removed; oa cooling, the globule 
becomes covered with minute crystals of tlie oxide of anti¬ 
mony. 

(hmposilion. Antimony 98 ; silver 1; iron 0.25.— Kla¬ 
proth. 


What is the colour of pure amimony ?—Is antimony a brinies or a 
malleable metal 7 
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It often contains a little arsenic, and some specimens leave 
a small globule of silver on the charcoal, after the antimony 
has escaped. 

IHslmcliae ckardcters^ It resembles antimania! silver, but 
this aiways yields a globule of sii ver under the blow pipe. The 
sulphuret of antimony gives the odour of sulphur, w^hich the 
native does noL It may also be taken for arsenical iron, and 
native bismuth* But the first emits the arsenical odour, and 
leaves a mamietic lobule, and the bismuth has a tinge of 
copper-red. 

It is found in primitive rocks, and is a rare ore, 

LtOf:alUies. Sahlberg, in Sweden. Dauphiny, in France, 
Andreasbcrg, in the Hartz. Allemont, near Grenoble, 

Zf. S. Harvvinton, Conn., in broad plates, associated vviih 
sulphuret of antimony.— Siliiman. 

Species suLriiuRET of anti^iony. 

MxlerTJral charcbciers. Colour, lead gray, passing into steel 
gray; streak iinclianged; often iridiscent, from external 
tarnish; occuis massive, composed of delicate threads, or 
needles, closely aggregatetl, and sometimes so fine as to re¬ 
semble wool: also, crystallized in rhombic prisms, variously 
modified, and variously terminated; lustre splendent; frac’ 
ture and texture fibrous; yields to the knife; brittle, and 
easily reduced to powder : sp. gr. 4 to 4.80. 

CJicMicfil cJifimcieTs. .Melts iu a candle. Before the blow 
pipe, emits the odour of sulphur, and is mostly volatilized, in 
the form of a w^hite smoke* 

CompoHtioii. Antimony T4; sulphur 26— Bergman. 

DI sHnc L he r ha raci ers. The ea s y fusibi 1 ity o f ih i s spec i es, 
will easily distinguish it from the minerals it most resembles, 
particularly from the oxide of manganese. It difiers from 
native antimony, in emitting the sulphureous odour when 
heated, and in being of a darker colour, 

Sulphuret ofautimonyis the ore from w'hich the antirnony 
of commerce is obtained. It is found in primitive and secon¬ 
dary rocks, associated wu'th the sulphurels of lead and zinc, 
and with ores of iron^ copper, and arsenic. 

LocffJifies. Andreasberg, iu the Hartz. Freyherg. in Sax* 
ony. Schemnitz, in Hungarv, Nagyag, in Transylvania. 
IMexico, England. Scotfand. Ireland. Spain, 


Wliai fire rho chemical and diEtinchve charflctera of native antimony 1 
—What are the uses of aotunoay?—What are the colours of sulphuret of 
antimony?—What are its diat.nctive characters?—^WhaL is the ere from 
which the antimony of commerce is obtained ? 
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U. S. Near EichmoncJ, in Virginia. Near Zanesville, 
Ohio. Harwinton, Conn, with native antimony. Near South 
Hadley, Mass. On Saco river, Maine. 

Species 3. SULPHURETTED OXIDE OF ANTIMONY. 

External characters. Colour, cherry red, or brownish red, 
streak unchanged; surface, often iridiscent, from tarnish; 
occurs in acicular prisms, radiating, or interlacing; feebly 
translucent; also, occurs massive, with a fibrous, or granular 
structure; lustre metallic adamantine; brittle: sp. gr. 4 to 4.0. 

Chemical characters. Melts easily, and is entirely vol¬ 
atilized^ by continuing in the heat. In nitric acid, it becomes 
covered with a white coating, but does not entirely dissolve. 

Composition. Antimony 07.50; o.xygen 10.80; sulphur 
19.70.— Klaproth. 

ft occurs with the sulphuret of antimony, which has induced 
a belief, that it arises from the decomposition of that ore. 

Distinctive characters. Cinnabar is of a deeper, or scarlet 
red colour, and is volatilized with a blue fjame. Red oxide of 
copper leaves a globule of the metal on the charcoal, and the 
red oxide of tin is infusible. 

Localities. Kapnjc, in Transylvania. Allemont, in France. 
Hungary. Saxony. Tuscany, &c. 

U. S. Near Leesburg, Va., in detached masses, in th«» 
soil; it has a deep ruby colour.— Hayden,. 

genus XVII.—Chrome. 

Colour of the pure metal, between tin white, and steel gray. 
It is obtained from the native chromate of iron, with difficulty, 
and only in small quantities ; when this metal is oxidated to 
its fullest extent, it constitutes chromic acid, a crystalline solid 
of a beautiful aurora red colour. The metal has a radiated, 
crystalline texture, and is hard and brittle: sp. gr. about (>. 

Uses. The oxides of chrome, or chromic acid, form very 
beautiful and useful colours, when confined with other metals, 
as iron, cobalt, lead, or mercury. Green, yellow, and rtnl 
colours, are produced in this way, and are employed as pig¬ 
ments, and for the colouring of porcelain ware. The eme¬ 
rald, actynolilo, and several other green minerals, owe their 
colours to oxide of chrome. 


Wliat are the coloiirfi of sulphuretted oxide of antimony What are tho 
chrniical chnraeters of this ore ?—What is said of metallic chrome?— 
What are the uses of the oxides of chrome ? 
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Species 1, oxide of chrome. 

External characters. Colours, bright grass green, and pale 
yellow; occurs pulverulent, or compact; translucent, when 
compact, and of a green colour, bearing the marks of crystal- 
lino structure ; lustre and appearance, like that of compact 
crystalline limestone. 

Chemical characters. The green changes to yellow by 
heat. Gives a green colour to borax, and also to boiling 
alkali; but the colour is precipitated by further boiling. 

Locality. Unst, one of the Shetland isles, where it hlls the 
cavities of chromate of iron.— MacCullocL 

GENUS xviii.—A rsenic. 

Colour of the metal, bluish white, like that of steel; lustre 
brilliant; brittle; soft ■ may be reduced to powder in a mor¬ 
tar ; when heated it emits the odour of garlic, and flies off in 
white fumes; sublimes without melting; oxidates, and turns 
dark, on exposure, but retains its brilliancy for years, if closely 
sealed in a glass tube : sp. gr. 5.7. 

Uses. It enters into the composition of some metallic 
alloys, and its oxides are employed in the preparation of cer¬ 
tain paints, in the colouring of glass; and in medicine, it is 
used under the name of Fowhr^s sohXmi, It is a violent 
poison, in all its modes of existence, except in that of a pure 
rnetal. 

No mines are wrought for the purpose of obtaining this 
metal. That used in commerce, which is the white oxide, is 
chiefly scraped, by condemned criminals, from the long chim¬ 
neys of the cobalt smelting furnaces in Saxony. 

Species I, native arsenic. 

External characters. Colour, tin white, inclining to steel 
gray, or lead gray; externally, tarnished nea.rly black; oc¬ 
curs reniform, botryoidal, in plates, and in concretions; frac¬ 
ture uneven: .structure imperfectly foliated; or sometimes 
concentric lamellar, and sometimes with impressions of crys¬ 
tals ; yields to the knife ; brittle; lustre metallic: sp, gr. 5.7. 

Chemical chataciers. Burns with a blue flame, yielding a 
dense white smoke, attended with the odour of garlic, and 
leaves on the charcoal a minute portion of Iron, silver, or gold. 

Distinctive charatUrs. From other native metals, it may 


What ia the colour of the native oxide of chrome 7—What are the chem 
icfil chameters of the native oxide of chrome 1—What is the colour 
pure araeriic What arc the uece of arsenic ? 
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readily be distinguished, by its beginning to evaporate before 
it melts. Arsenical pyrites leave a magnetic globule; and 
arsenical antimonial silver leaves a silver globule, both of 
which will show that they are not the present species. 

It occurs chiefly in primitive rocks, with the ores of cobalt, 
silver, copper, &c. 

Localities, Koningsberg, in Norway. In the Hartz. Bohe¬ 
mia. France. England, &c. 

U. S. Martha’s Vineyard. 

Species 2. oxide of arsenic. 

External characters. Colour, snow white, or yellowish, 
reddish, or greenish white; occurs earthy, capillary, and in¬ 
vesting; also crystallized in octohedrons, and in quadrangular 
tables; cleavage parallel to the planes of the octohedron; 
lustre vitreous; texture fibrous, or granular; crystals often 
minute and delicate; translucent; opake. 

Chemical characters. Gives out the smell of garlic, and 
finally evaporates. Soluble in about 80 parts of water. 

Distinctive characters. Its solubility in water will distin¬ 
guish it from pharmacolite, and other minerals which it re¬ 
sembles. 

Localities. Andreasberg, in the Hartz, with the ores of 
arsenic and lead. Also in the Pyrenees. 

This is a very rare mineral, and perhaps, with the excep¬ 
tion of the carbonate of barytes, which is also rare, the only 
instance where nature has furnished, ready prepared, a vio¬ 
lent poison in the mineral kingdom. 

Species 3. sulphitret of arsenic. 

Of this species there are two varieties, which differ chiefly 
in respect to colour. They are both composed of metallic 
arsenic, and sulphur, though probably in different propor¬ 
tions. 

Variety 1. red sulphuret of arsenic, realger. 

External characters. Colour, aurora, scarlet, or blood 
red; occurs amorphous, in concretions, and in flakes, or crusts; 
also crystallized m the form of a four-sided prism, with the 
terminal planes set obliquely on the lateral planes, and in six- 
sided prisms, both forms being subject to a variety of modifi¬ 
cations, from truncation, and bevelment; lustre shining, vitre- 


What aro the distinctive characters of native arsenic 7—What is said of 
the properties of the native oxide of arsenic ?—What are the colours of the 
red sulphuret of arsenic 1 
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o^s, or waxy ; stiT^k, lemcm yellow; fracture of the compact, 
conchoidal; semi-transparent or opake; soft; often yields 
to the nail; brittle: sp^ ^r* 3^30; becomes electric, by fric¬ 
tion. 

Chemical chafUcUr^ Melts easily, and burns with a blue 
flame, and white smoke, attended with the odours of sulphur 
and garlic In Jiilric acid, it becomes whitish. 

Ctmfosiiim. Arsenic 69; sulphur 31.— Klafreth. 

Disibiclive characlers. Its colour resembles that of chro¬ 
mate of lead, but the chromate is much heavier, and tinges 
borax green. The red ores of silver and mercury give a red 
streak, and seldom gi ve the odour of arsenic, like the present 
variety. They are also heavier than the present species. 

It is employed as a paint, and the Chinese form ves¬ 
sels, and images of it. 

Variety 2, yellow stjlpkuret of arsenic. onptMENT, 

Ejitrnal ckaraeien. Colour, lemon, or golden yellow; oc* 
curs reniform, disseminated, and in plates ; also, it is said, in 
minute crystals; lustre shining, sometimes brilliant, and metal' 
lie ; structure foliated, or laminatedt the laminae often curved, 
and easily separable, like those of mica; flexible, but not 
elastic; translucent; by friction acquires negative electricity: 
sp. gr. 3.4. 

Ohe imeal c harac ters. B u ms, em itti ng the fu m es o f s u 1 ph u r 
and arsenic. 

Cnnponiion. Arsenic 57; sulphur 43.— Thanard. 

Dutinntire charmUrs. It most resembles yellow mica, but 
the layers of mica are flexible and elastic; those of orpiment 
being easily broken. Mica also gives no fumes when heated. 
Native sulphur has not a foliated structure, like orpiment, and 
is not so heavy. 

Uses. Orpiment is employed as a paint, but for this pur* 
pose, it is mostly prepared by art. 

Both varieties are found, chiefly m secondary, but some¬ 
times in primitive rocks. Sometimes realger occurs among 
the products of volcanoes. 

Localities. Realger is found in the Hartz, in the mines of 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Hungary, and on the North west coast 
of America. Also, among the volcanic matter of Etna, Vesu¬ 
vius, and Gaudaloupe. 


What arc the distinctive characters of realger'?—What are the external 
and distinctive characters of orpinient 7—What are the uses of these two 
ores 7 

27 
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Orpiment is also found in Saabin, in Piedmont, at Moldavia,, 
in Hungaiy, in Cbina, and in IS^ova Scotia, in America. 

Spfacies d. huraulitk, 

^xlernal ckamcter^. Colour, yellowish red, passings into 
reddish brown; lustre Titreous; primary form an oblkjiie 
rhombic prism, secondary form, its primary having its acute 
kterai edges replaced by dihedral summits: sp. gr. 2.27. 

Chemical characlers. Fusible wilk ease into a black me- 
tallic globule, which is attracted by the magnet. 

Composilmi, Phosphoric acid 38; protoxide of iron I HO; 
protoxide of manganese 32.85; water 18,— -DHfn.mo}/. 

Huiaulitc is found in little masses in graphic 
granite near Limoges, in France. 

GENUS XlX.—^CoLUJUBlTTflR* COUUMBITE. 

Columbhirn, in tljc purest state in which it has been obtain¬ 
ed, is a metal of a dark iron gray colour, which, when rubbed 
against a fine whetstone, or is scjatched with a knife, puts on 
the metallic lustre. It scratches glass, is brittle, and is not 
acted on by any of the acids, or by any mixture of them: sp. 

The ores of Columbitmi are few, and occur but rarely, and 
in small quantities. 

Specie?i 1. rBURiruiNOus oxide of colujiibium. 

Exier/iM ekameters. Colours, grayish, and Ijrotvnish, or 
bluish black; occurs amorphous, and in small crystalline 
masses, the forms of which are imperiect four and six-sided 
prisms, sometimes ilattcued, and variously modified by trunca¬ 
tion ; structure imperfectly foliated; brittle; lustre a little 
shining, but not metallic; opake: sp, gr. 6 to 7. 

CkcTdical ckariifAers. infusible, and suffers no cliange by 
the blo\v pipe alone. Partly soluble in heated sulpluiric acii 
— Moks^ If fused with potash, mixwl with a liule borax, the 
mass spreads on the charcoal, and passes from a brownish to 
a greenish colour. With borax it dissolves with difficulty, 
and forms a bottle green glass, 

Compi}dtion. (From New London,) Oxide of columbium 
87 ; oxide of iron 21 .—HatcheiL 

(From Sweden.) Oxide of columbium 85; oxide of iron 
12; oxide of manganese 8.— Vauqudin. 

* From its being first discovered in AijiericG. 


What are the external and chemical characters of ferruginous oxide of 
colunibiuin?—Where was eolumbium first discovered? 
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Columbium was first discovered by Mr. Hatcbett, in n speci¬ 
men of un ex a mined ore, said to have been sent from Gov. 
Winthrop, of Connecticut to Sir Flans Sloane. It was depos¬ 
ited in the British Mnseain, and aiial^^zed by Mr. Hatchett, 
in 1801, who found that it was the ore of a new metah to 
ivhich be gave the name of Columblumj in honour of this 
country. 

After the discovery of Mr, Hatchett, Mr, Ekeberg, a Swe¬ 
dish chemist, discovered the oxide of a new metal, in a speci¬ 
men of ore from Finland, and to wdiicli he gave the name of 
The ore itself he called 7'3nialile. 

In the year 1309, Dr. Wollaston, having obtained specimens 
of the ores of the two new metals from America, and from 
Finland, discovered that they ditTerfd only in respect to local¬ 
ities, and that they were ores of the same metal. 

Loc^lilieji, Kemito, in Finland. Bodenmais, in Bavaria. 

U. /S. New London, and Haddam, Conn. At Haddam, it 
IS imbedded in granite, with garnet, chrysoberyl, and beryl— 
Torre^, Warwick, N. Y,— Robinsmt. Acworth, N. H. 
Middletown, Conn., where it occurs in regular crystals, and 
in considerable crystallized masses. 

oENOs XX.—Cerium.^ 

The characters of this substance, as a pure metal, are little 
known. The chemists have demonstrated, that such a metal 
exists, but its refractory nature is such, as to defy every means, 
heretofore used, to reduce it to the state of a pure metal. 

Its ores are various, but most of them are rare, and have 
been found in only sraail quantities. 

Species 1. hilicious oxipk of cERinsi. 

Exiernal characters. Colours, rose red, broumish red, and 
flesh red, passing into gray; streak nearly whitei occurs 
massive and disseminated; fracture compact; splintery; 
translucent, or opake; brittle; texture granular; lustre sei¬ 
ning; scratches glass; yields with difficnltjr to the knife: sp. 
gr. 4.9. 

Cheifiical characters. I n fusible a lone; v/ith borax dissol ves 
into an orange coloured globule, which grows pale on cooling. 

Composilion. Oxide of cerium 68.59 ; silex 18; oxide of 
iron 2; lime 1.25; water and carbonic acid 9.60*— Ueubiger, 

* Protn the planet Gercs. 


What ift said of ceriam as a metal ? 
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Locality. Westmoreland, in Sweden, with bismuth, mica, 
hornblende, and molybdena. 

Species 2. allanite.* 

External chdraciers. Colours, brownish, and greenish 
black; powder greenish gray; occurs massive, and crystal¬ 
lized in four and six-sided prisms, variously terminated; 
fracture imperfect conchoidal; lustre shining resino-metallic ; 
scratches glass, and gives sparks with steel; opake: sp. gr. 
0.5 to 4. 

Chemical characters. Becomes greenish yellow, and some¬ 
times intumesces, and melts into a slag. 

Composition. Oxide of cerium 33; oxide of iron 25.40; 
silex 35.40; lime 9.20; alumine 4.10.— Thomson. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles gadonolite, but ac¬ 
cording to Bournon, gadolonite, in thin, pieces, is translucent, 
and of a fine green colour, while the present species is com¬ 
monly opake, but when translucent, is of a yellowish brown 
colour. 

Locality. West Greenland, in a granite rock. 

Species 3. i^ttrio-calcareous oxide of cerium. 

Exter 7 ial characters. Colours, grayish white, grayish red, 
and violet blue; colours sometimes mingled in the same spe¬ 
cimen ; occurs amorphous, and in crusts; texture granular; 
structure lamellar; lustre glistening; fracture uneven ; yields 
to the knife : sp. gr. 3.44. 

Chemical characters. Becomes white, but is infusible alone. 
On adding a little gypsum, it fuses into a bead, which becomes 
white on cooling. In fine powder, soluble in muriatic acid, 
forming a yellow solution. 

Composition. Oxide of cerium 18.22; ittria 9.11; lime 
47.63; fluoric acid 25.— Berzelius. 

Localities. Finbo, in Sweden, disseminated in quartz. 

U. S. Franklin, N. J., discovered by Col. Gibbs.— Sil’ 
liman. 

Species 4. fluate of cerium. 

External characters. Colours, yellow, pale red, or deep 
red; occu rs in small masses, in plates, and in six-sided prisms \ 
soft, some of the varieties yielding to the nail. 

This is not quite a pure fluate, but contains a little ittria, or 
ihorina. 

♦ In honour of Thomas Allan, Esq. of Edinburgh. 


What are the species of cerium ores described 7 
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oENus XXI.—Titanium. 

This metal has hardly been seen in its pure metallic state, 
Langier exposed its oxide, mixed, witli combustible matter, to 
the highest heal of a forge for six hours, when a mass full of 
pores was obtained. This he considered metallic titanium. 
It was brittle, with n bright lustre, and in thin pieces, elastic : 
sp. gr. unknown. 

The ores of titanium are considerably numerous, and are 
^videly disseminated. 

No use has yet been made of any of them. 


Species L oxide of titanium. 

Ezf e r 7 }zil characters. Caiotrrs, retl, redd ish brown, yeilow- 
isb red, and reddish gray; also, indigo bine, pale blue, and 
dark red; occurs massive, but more commonly crystallized in 
octobedrons, or in prismatic crystals, imperfectly terminated; 
fracture granular, or uneven, in one direction, and laminatecl 
in another; texture foliated; lustre metallic, nr adamantine; 
opake, or translucent; scratches glass: sp. gr. 3.8 to 4,24. 

Chemical ckaraclers. Infusible alone; with borax, melts 
into a transparent globule, either reddish, or tinged with vari¬ 
ous colours, according to the proportion of borax. 
Composiiio^i. Titanium 66,05 ; oxygen 33.95.— 

It is a pure oxide of titanium. 


Variety 1, red oxide or titanium. 


Exiernal ckaructers. Colours, red, reddish brown, or cop¬ 
per red, sometimes gray on the surface; occurs crystallized, 
in four, six, or eight-sided prisms, sometimes terminated by 
four-sided pyramids, and sometimes with rounded terminations; 
crystals, often long, straight, acicular, and striated; also oc¬ 
curs in minute, reticulated crystals; and in bent, or genicu- 
lated prisms; structure lamellar; lustre adamantine, or me¬ 
tallic; fracture conchoidal, or uneven; translucent; scratches 
glass; brittle: sp. gr. 4.24, 

Pig. 177. 



Fig. 177. A genicnlafed crystal, or two crys¬ 
tals united base to base, forming an obtuse angle, 
or knee. In other respects, there is nothing pe¬ 
culiar in the prisms which this variety presents. 


What is said of titanium as a metal 7—What are the colours of the ox¬ 
ide of titanium 7 


27 * 
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CheDiical charaUers. Infusible by itself; with borax^ melts 
into a reddish transparent glass. 

Composition, It is a pure oxide of titanium.— -Klciproth. 

Distinctim ckmorcUrs. It differs from the silico-calcarcous 
oxide of titaniimi, in being more transparent, in occurring in 
more perfect crystals, and in being harder. It resembles the 
red garnet, but this is fusible alonen The oxide of tin has a 
greater specific gravity, and decrepitates strongly when 
heated. 

'ritanium, in connexion with some other substances, often 
forms very beautiful specimens. 

The reticidaitd vaiiety, com]x>sed of capillary or acicular 
crystals, is found investing, or penetrating oilier minerals* 
Sometimes it shoots through limpid pieces of quart:^, the crys* 
tals crossing each other, and forming a kind of net-work; 
hence the name, reAicuiaitd. Such specimens, when polished, 
sometimes display the crystals of titanite, of the sii^e of needles, 
or even hairs, of a blood red colour, and appearing as though 
they were shot into their places, when the qnartK was per¬ 
fectly soft. Some of these specimens are singularly curious 
and beautiful. 

Titanite occurs chiefly in veins, in primitive rocks, and par¬ 
ticularly in granite, gneiss, and quarts. 

hocaliiies, St. Gothard, often reticulated in quart:^. Taren- 
tain, in spathose iron. Carpathian mounlains, in Hungary. 
Arendal, in Korivay, Cairngorm, in Scotland. Fernbo, 
near Sahla, in Sweden. 

U. S. Near Richmond, Va., compact, blood red, in white 
quartz.— Bruce, Also In the counties of Randolph, Amherst, 
Campbell, and Bedford, Va. At some of these places, fine 
specimens are found, some of which are near four inches 
long.-—T. i). Porto, Near Baltimore, Md. London Grove^ 
Chester county, Penn. Also, hi Delaware county, and at 
East Marlborough. Bergen county, near Schuj/^ler's copper 
mine, N X, imbedded in limestona Its lustre is highly me¬ 
tal Uc.— Bruez. Near New^-Haven, and at Oxford, and Lilch 
field. Conn. At Oxford, it is igeniculated, and at Litchfield, 
it is sometimes reticulated. Worthington, and Leyden, Mass. 
At Leyden, the crystals are four and eight-sided prisms. 
Near Kingsbridge, and on Hudson river, N. Y., colour, from 
dark blood red to light red, sometimes genlculated, and some¬ 
times acicular.^— Bruce. Windsor, Mass., in great abundance. 


What are the distinctive characters of titanium 7 
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Species 3. silico-calcareous oxide of tttanidm* 

SPHENE, 

External characiers. Colours, reddisli gray, lilac gray, 
chestnut brown, and blackish gray; colours dull; also green¬ 
ish, y el low is h green, and greenish white; occurs in masses, 
composed of angular, prismatic pieces, with distinct joints, 
easily separable; and in crystals, of which the primary form 
is an oblique, rhombic prism; secondary forms numerous; 
vh. au oblique-angled, four-sided prism, with an uncertain 
number of terminal faces; sometimes this prism is bevelled 
on the lateral angles, and sometimes on the angles of the ex¬ 
tremities ; sometimes the crystals are compressed into cunei¬ 
form shapes, and sometimes by truncation they take nearly a 
hexahedrfil form; structure foliated, with broad,smooth faces; 
lustre shining, but scarcely metailic; cleavage easy ; cross 
fracture uneven; translucent on the edges; crystals seldom 
very distinct, but commonly grouped and compressed; scratch¬ 
es glass ; does not yield to the knife: sp, gL 3.50. 

Chemical characiers. In small fragments, it is fusible, with 
slight effervescence, into a dark coloured enamel. The dark 
varieties turn yellow before melting. With borax, it turns 
yellovvish, and sinks to the lowest part of the globule, but 
scarcely dissolves. 

Coviposition. Oxide of titanium 35; silex 35; lime 30,— 
Klaproth. 

Dutinctive characters, It differs from the red oxide of tita¬ 
nium, in colour, and in crystalline form. The oxide of tin 
has more of the metallic lustre, and is much heavier than the 
present species. The brown garnet is much harder, and does 
not possess its laminated structure. 

It occurs chiefly in primitive rocks, and is found in consid¬ 
erable quantities, at various localities. Sometimes it forms a 
part of the rock in which it is found. 

Localities, Passau, in Bavarkt Arendal, in Norway, 
where it is found with magnetic iron, epidote, hornblende, and 
augite. It also occurs in England, Scotland, France, &:c, 

U. S. Newton, Sussex county, N. J. in yellowish rhom- 
boidal prisms. Also at Wantage, in the same county. Kings- 
bridge. On Staten Island. Near Peekskill At Ticondero- 
ga, and near Lake George, N. Y. Also at Cold Spring, N. 
Y. where it presents the ihomboidal prismatic form, and from 


What are the colour of cherts'?—Wliat ia the composition of apbene? 
^What are the rhstinctive characterB of sphenel 
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whence magnificent specimens of a dark brown colour, and 
presenting broad flat faces, of several inches in extent, are 
found. Noble specimens from this locality, are among the 
collection of Dr. Barrett, of Middletown, who was its discov¬ 
erer. Pctapsco Falls, Md. And also at Bare Hills, near 
Baltimore. Near the falls of Schuylkill, five miles from 
Philadelphia, Also at London Grove, in Chester County. 
TVumbull, Conn. Bolton, Mass. Edensville, and Amity, 
New York. 

Species 4. cricklonite. 

External characters. Colour, velvet black; occurs in 
small cr^^stals in form of an acute rhomb with truncated sum¬ 
mits; cleavage perfect in one direction; fracture conchoidal; 
lustre imperfectly metallic; opake; scratches carbonate of 
lime, blit not glass: sp. gr. 4.60. 

Chemical characters. Infusible and unalterable by the blow 
pipe; with borax behaves like pure iron. 

Composition. Titanic acid 46,67; oxide of iron 47.08; 
oxide of manganese 2.39 ; lime 0.25; magnesia 0.60; oxide 
of chrome 0.38 ; silica 2.80. 

Localities. Ilmen mountains, in the Ural. Department 
of Isere, in France. Valley of Galstein, in Saltsburgh. 

U. S. Amity, N. Y., imbedded in white limestone and 
serpentine, with spinel, and brucite. The crystals are black, 
and have a metallic lustre. Washington, Conn., imbedded in 
a vein of quartz. 

GENUS XXII.—Tellurium.* 

When pure, this metal isgrayish white, between the colours 
of zinc and lead; texture laminated like antimony, which it 
also resembles, in some of its properties. It melts at a tempe¬ 
rature somewhat above 600° Fah.: sp. gr. 6.11; brittle, 
and easily reduced to powder. Under the blow pipe, it burns 
with a bluish, or greenish flame, and is volatilized, without the 
pungent odour, resembling that of horse-radish, by which the 
native tellurium is distinguished. It is soluble in the acids. 

It is found only in the native state, mixed, or alloyed with 
other metals. 

Species 1. native tellurium. 

External characters. Colour, tin white, passing into lead 

* From the Latin, Tellus, the Earth. 


What is the colour of pure tellurium In what state is this metal 
(bund 1 
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gray; occurs massive, and in minute crystals, which are com¬ 
monly aggregated, or grouped ; primary form unknown, owing 
to the minuteness of the crystals j secondary forms, the octo- 
hedron, variously modified j also occurs in crystalline grains, 
and plates; lustre, strongly metallic; structure foliated; 
yields to the knife; brittle; sp, gr. 5*7 to 6.IL 

Ckemicai characters. Fusible, and volatile, with a dense 
white vapour* Emits the smell of horse-radish, only when it 
is alloyed with selenium. 

Composition. Tellurium 92.55; iron 7*20; gold 0*25.— 
Klaproth. 

Distinctive characters. It does not occur like native anti¬ 
mony, in broad foliated plates, neither is it as bard, or as hea¬ 
vy, as antimony* its colour wfill distinguish it from native 
bismuth. 

Localities. Freebay, in Transylvania, where it is found in 
a gangue of quart?; and porphyry* 

U. S. Huntington, in Conn*, associated with ferruginous 
oxide of tungsten, native bismuth, and native silver*— Sitliman. 

Vanctp 1. AUKO’AHGEXTlVEaOOS KATIVB TELLURIUM* 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, sometimes ap¬ 
proaching tin white; occurs crystallized in the form of four 
or six-sided prisms, sometimes variously modified; lustre me¬ 
tallic ; structure foliated ; crystals very minute; fracture un¬ 
even ; yields to the knife: sp, gr. 5.7. 

The crystals of this variety are arranged so as to resemble 
written characters, hence the name graphic Ultnrium. 

Okemical characUrs. Fusible into a gray globule,with the 
emission of white vapour, which covers the charcoal, and is 
an oxide of tellurium. Finally^ there remains on the charcoal 
a globule of malleable metal, which is an alloy of gold and 
silver* 

Composition. Tellurium 60; gold 30; silver 10.— Klaproth. 

Locality. Offenbanya, In Transylvania, only, where it oc¬ 
curs with native gold, gray copper, and iron pyrites, in por* 
pbyry* 

This is a valuable ore, and is worked for the gold and sil¬ 
ver it contains. 

GENUS xxnx.—T ungsten. 

This metal has scarcely been reduced to its pure metallic 
state* In nature it is found highly oxygenated, and perform- 


Whsl are the distinctive charectetB of native tellnrium 2—What is the 
composition of auro-argcntlTeroua native tellurium 7 
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ing the office of an acid, forming the tungstates of iron and 
lime. It is also found in the state ot an oxide. According to 
Joyce, its sp. gr. is 17.15. 

Species 1. oxidk of tungsten.- — SiUiman. 

External characters. Colour, various shades of yellow, as 
orange, or chrome yellow; occurs massive, and pulverulent; 
fracture of the massive conchoidal, or small foliated; lustre 
adamantine; brittle: sp. gr., when pure, G; has neither taste 
nor smell. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, and insoluble in acids. 
Soluble in warm liquid ammonia, from whence it is precipi¬ 
tated white, by acids, but becomes yellow by standing. 

Locality. It has been found only at Huntington, in Conn., 
in a gangue of quartz, at Lane’s mine. It is a.‘-:sociated willi 
the other ores of tungsten, all the known varieties of which 
are found at the same locality. 

This new ore of tungsten was discovered by Benj. Silliman, 
LTj.D., of New-Haven, and by him first described in his 
Journal of Science. 

Species 2. tungstate of iron, wolfram. 

Exterjial characters. Colour, brownish idack, or nearly 
black; occurs mas.sive, and crystallized; primitive form, 
which it sometimes presents, the rectangular four-sided prism; 
modifications vnrious; sometimes the crystals are terminated 
by truncated pyramids; sometimes the prism is so modified as 
to have ten sides; and sometimes it is in broad six-sided pyra¬ 
mids, terminated by four-sided summits; structure foliated; 
lustre somewhat metallic; when massive, it presents the as¬ 
pect of manganese, or masses of iron ore; yields to the knife ; 
opake; very heavy: sp. gr. 7.15. 

Chemical characters. Fusible, with difficulty, into a dark 
scoria; easily soluble in glass of borax. 

Composition. Tungstic acid 78.77; protoxide of iron 18.32; 
protoxide of manganese 6.22 ; silex 1.25.— Berzelius. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles oxide of tin, but this, 
by the continued action of the blow pipe, is reducible to the 
metallic state. It also resembles the carbonate and oxide of 
iron, but these arc magnetic, or become so when heated. 

Localities. It occurs in Cornwall, in all the tin mines; 
also, according to Mohs, in almost every one of the Saxon 
and Bohemian tin mines, and in Siberia. 


In what Ftalc is tungsten found ?—What are the cr lours of the oxide 
of tungsten?—Where has this ore been loiiud?—What is the appearance 
of the tungstate cf iron ?—Whai is its composition 7 
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U, S. Hantiagtoo^ Conn., where it is found massive, and in 
octahedral crystals.— SiUima7&. Also, at Lane s mine, Moti- 
roe, and at Trumbull, Conm 

Species 3, calcarkous oxide of tus^gsten. 

MxlenLal characfxTs. Colours, white, passing into yellow¬ 
ish. gray, and reddish brown; occurs crystallized, and mas¬ 
sive; primitive form, the acute octohedron; secondary forms, 
the octohedron, bounded by isosceles triangles; the cuniefonn 
octohedron, and the regular octohedron, variously modified 
by truncation ; structure imperfectly foliated; lustre vitreous, 
or adamantine; translucent; yields to the knife; brittle! sp. 
gr. 5 to 6. 

Ckemicai ckafaclers. Infusible, hut decrepitates, and turns 
white and opake. By digestion with nitric acid, k forms n 
yellow powder, which is the peroxide of tungsten. With bo¬ 
rax it forms a wliite transparent glass. 

Composition. Tungstic acid 80.42; lime 19,40.— Berzelius. 

Distinctive characters. It may be distinguished from the 
light varieties of the oxide of tin by the yellovv powder which 
it forms wiih nitric acid.—The carbonate of lead efiervesces 
■with acids, the tungstate of lime does not effervesce. The 
sulphate of barytes is fusible, and is insoluble in acids. 

This ore is tbuiid in primitive rocks only, and is associated 
with the ores of tin, tungstate of iron, hairnatitc and arsenic. 

Localities. Oisans, in France, Cornwall, in England, Bits- 
berg, in Sweden, 

U. S^ fluntington, Conn., in a gangize of quarts, with the 
oxides of tungsten. 

(For a particular account of the ores of tungsten, as they 
occur ill Huntington, see Sillimaifs Journal, yoL 1.) 

GE?fus xxiY,—-P alladium.* 

Colour, grayish white, much resembling that of platina- It 
is ductile, without much elasticity, lustre metallic; structure 
dbrous, occurs native and alloying native platina. 

Species], native palladium- 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, inclining to sil¬ 
ver white; occurs in grains, composed of diverging fibres; 
lustre metallic: sp. gr. 11.8 to 12.14. 

♦ From tho planet Pallas. 


What are the colours, and what the composition of calcareous oxide of 
tunga ten'll—What is the colour of palladium 7 
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Chemical characters. Infusible alone, but melts with suh 
phur, or Avith arsenic, into a brittle mass. With nitro-muri- 
atic acid, it forms a deep red solution, from which it is pre¬ 
cipitated in the metallic state by all the metals, except gold, 
silver, and platina. 

Distinctive characters. The red solution, which it forms 
with aqua-regia, will distinguish it from all the metals which 
it resembles. 

GENUS XXV.—Iridium.* 

Alloy of Iridium and Osmium.— Wollaston. 

External characters. Colour, grayish white, a little 
darker than platina; occurs in flattish grains, and according 
to Mohs, in six-sided prisms, with six-sided pyramids, com¬ 
bined in a parallel position, with isosceles; lustre metallic; 
brittle; harder than platina; structure foliated: sp.gr. 19.5. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with nitre, when it becomes 
black, but again acquires its original colour if heated on char¬ 
coal. Not dissolved by aqua-regia, until after fusion with 
potash or soda. 

Distinctive characters. It resembles platina, but platina is 
malleable and soluble in aqua-regia. 

This metal is an alloy of iridium and osmium, and is found 
with native platina in South America. 

Of Osmium little is known in its metallic state. Its oxide 
has been obtained by dissolving platina in nitro-muriatic acid, 
and distilling the black powder which remains with nitre. 
It possesses some properties different from those of any other 
metal. 

Rhodium. This metal, like those above named, has been 
but little examined. Its specific gravity is 11. It is infusi¬ 
ble alone even by the oxy-hydrogen blow pipe. With arsenic 
it becomes easily fusible, and after long-continued heat, the 
arsenic is driven off, leaving the rhodium in a striated porous 
mass. It is soluble in the acids, but not malleable. The 
solutions do not crystallize, but when mixed with Avater, or 
alcohol, give a fine red colour. 

GENUS XXVI.—Cadmium. 

This metal has been obtained from some of the ores of 
zinc, in Avhich it exists in small quantities. Its colour is tin 

♦ From in*9, the rainbow, in allusion to the change of colours it gives 
while dissolving in acids. 


What are its distinctive characters7—^What is said of iridium and 
osmium ? 
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white^ it is malleable and ductile, and bears a fine polish. By 
the blow pipe, it readily in^atnes, and passes off in the form 
of n dense vapour, which^ when collected, is found to be a 
brown oxide of the metal Sp. gr, of the pure metal 8.6. 

This metal was discovered a few years since, by Stromeyer. 

GExus xxviL—S elenium. 

This metal was first noticed in some iron ore from E'ahhm* 
by Berzelius, When pure it is of a deep brown colour, with a 
metallic lustre. It fuses at 220^ Fah., and if slowly cooled 
assumes a crystalline texture. When warmed, it becomtjs so 
soft as to be Itneaded by the fingers, and may even be drawn 
out into threads. It sublimes before the blow pipe, giving out 
a strong disagreeable odour, resembling that of horse-radish 
This odour is a good test of the presence of selenium. 


CLASS VIL 

COMBITSTIBLE jVOKERALS. 

The minerals belonging to this class, combine w ith oxygen, 
and undergo combustion, under ordinary circumstances, not 
requiring, like most of the metals, a high lempeTalure, or the 
aid of pure oxygen, to effect their combustiotr The class in¬ 
cludes substances widely differing from each other, in their 
e.xternal characters, and chemical properties. In general, 
their chief ingredients are sulphur and carbon. 


Species! 1. NATIVE SULPHUR. 

B.rUrnitl charo^clers. Colours, yellow, passing into orange, 
greenish, or grayish j occurs in nodular masses, and in crys- 
cals; form, an acute pyramidal octohedron, wdth scalene trian¬ 
gular faces, and its varieties; fracture uneven, passing into 
splintery; translucent, or transparent: lustre shining, resin¬ 
ous ; acquires negative electricity, by friction ; gives the sul¬ 
phureous odour, when rubbed: sp. gr. 2; refraction double, 
through parallel faces. 

Fig, ITS. 


Fig. 178. The pyramidal octohedron, with sealene. 
triangular faces. This is the primitive form. 


What is said of cadmium and sdcniuiri ?—What are the principal sub¬ 
stances belonging' to class viiT—What are the crystaJhne forms of tialive 
sulphur ? 
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Fig. 279. 



The same, with the summits truncated. 


Fig. 180. 



--Q. 180. The same, with the summits replaced 
by four triangular planes, forming a low pyramid. 


Fig. 


Fig. 181. In this form the solid angles are re¬ 
placed. by rhombic planes. 


Chemical characters. It burns with a bluish flame, givin 
out sulphureous acid gas, which has the property of bleach in 
vegetable substances. 

It is found in veins, in primitive, and secondary rocks. 

Localities, Murcia, and Arragon, in Spain, where it occurs 
in splendid crystals, in a deposite of gypsum and marie. 
Suabia, Himgaiy, and Peru, in mica-slate, and granite. Gib¬ 
raltar, in swiiiestone. 

JJ. S. At the coal mines, near Richmond, Ya. Chatham, 
Conn, of a greenish colour, in masses, intermixed wilhquartz^ 
Barren hill, Montgomery County, Penn, granular, or pulveru¬ 
lent, with reddish white quartz— Sheffer. In the waters of 
Clifton springs, Farmington, N. Y .—MitchelL Also near 
West Point, in the cavities of a ferruginous granite rock.— 
Doi^tflass. 

’Mi-'- 

Species 2- volcanic sulpiicr, 

LlxUntal characters. Colour, yellow, or yellowish red ; 
occurs massive, investing, Cellular, and in small crystals, of 
the same form as those of native sulphur. In its other char* 
acters it agrees 'with native sulphur. 

It is found in the Assures of lava, in volcanic countries. 

Localities, Iceland, Italy, Gaudaloupe, Nevis, Solfatara, 
and more or less in almost every volcanic district. 
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yolcanic sulphur probably owes its orig^in to the decompo¬ 
sition of metallic sulphurets, by the heat of burning mountains. 
It is found lining the fissures of lava, and other volcanic pro¬ 
ducts, being elevated from the depths below, by sublimation. 

Perhaps the most remarkable deposite of volcanic sulphur, is 
that of Solfalara, near Naples^ in a kind of sunken plain, sur¬ 
rounded by rocks, which is regarded as the crater of an an¬ 
cient volcano; and from it, since the age of Pliny, has been 
obtained a considerable proportion of the sulphur used in Eu- 
r 0 pe.—'PA i U ip s. 

to the plain within the crater of Solfatara, smoke issues 
from many parts, as also from its sides; here, by means of 
stones and tiles, heaped over the crevices through which the 
smoke passes, they collect sal ammoniac; and from the sand 
of the plain they extract sulphur and alum* — Hamilton* 

Spec les 5, D1A IS 0 x d , 

.External characters. Colou rless, or of a yellowish, bluish, 
yellowish green, eJove brown, brownish black, Prussian blue, 
or rose red colour; occurs crystallized, and in roundish grains, 
which often present indications of crystalline faces; form, the 
octohedron, with its varieties; faces often convex; structure 
perfectly lamellar, with cleavage parallel to all the planes of 
an octohedron; transparent, translucent, or opake : sp. gr. 3,5* 
It is the hardest of all known substances. Refraction simple, 

Chefftical characiers. At a w hite heat its combustion is 
slowly efiected. When burned in oxygen gas, the ccMnbina¬ 
tion forms carbonic acid gas, hence its composition is pure 
carbon. 

The secondary forms of the diamond are very numerous* 
The following are among the most common. 

Fig. 182. 



>/ 


Fig. 182. The primitive form, a regular oc- 
tohedron. 


1S3. 



Fig, 183, This figure is intended to exhibit 
the laminated structure of the diamond, when 
cleaved. 


What is the origin of voleanio jsiilphur?—What is tbs chief locrahty of 
the sulphur of oorruncrce?—What are the colours of the diamond'?—What 
are the ehemical characiers of the diamond?—What are iho crystalline 
iornis of the diamond ? 
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Ficr. 164. 



Fig. 184. The octohedron, with the edges re¬ 
placed by interrupted, narrow, convex surfaces. 
This is the most common truncated variety. 


Fig. 185. 



Fig 185. The primitive octohedron, so modi- 
vfied as to present forty-^eight curvilinear faces, each 
Mace of the primitive being divided, by elevated 
edges, into six smaller ones. 

The mode of searching fordianmnds in Brazil is described 
by Mawe. In that country, the diamond mines are the bed.s 
of certain rivers which in the summer season become dry. 
During this season, the gravel, or soil, which has been depos¬ 
ited by the heavy rains, is removed, and placed in heaps on 
the nearest plain. When the rain commences, and the water 
becomes abundant, the miners wash this soil in small conical 
bowls, until all the mud and earthy panicles are carried off, 
and the gravel is entirely clean. It is then carefully searched 
tor the diamon<ls, and particles of gold, both of which are at 
or near the bottom of the ves<^el 

In India the diamond mines extend through a long tract of 
country, from Bengal to Gape Cormorin. The chief of these 
are nbw between Golconda, and Masulipatam, where the 
diamonds are found in beds of ferruginous sand or gravel. 
Fifty years ago there were more than twcn:y plact*s in the 
kinborn of Golconda, in which diamonds of difTercnt sizes 
were, found, and fifty places were also wrought in the king¬ 
dom of Visapour. Many of these mines are now abandoned, 
there being nohe but small diamonds found in them. At 
present, the diamonds of Pastael, twenty miles from Golcon¬ 
da, at the foot of the Gate mountains, are most in request.— 
PkiUips, 

The following list contains all the known diamond.s, of 
remarkable size, existing. 

The great diamond brought from India, and for which the 
India company aske<l 30.000/., was by far the largest in 
Europe, except the Pitt diamond, belonging to the French 
crown. Its weight is 89J carats, and its wmrth, at 80/. the 


Where is the diamond found'?—What are the modes of searching for the 
duunoiid ? 
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carat, would be 637,000The following figures represent 
the size and shape of this diamond. 

The upper figure is a geometri¬ 
cal view of the diamond, from its 
upper face' the lower figure is a 
perspective view, taken in the di¬ 
rection of the dotted lines av oi 
the upper figure. The letters A, 
B, C, set against the angles of the 
figure, and c, against the in¬ 
termediate sides, respectively refer 
the same parts of the figure to each 
other. D, both in the geometrical 
and perspective drawing, marks 
the upper, or flat face; and the in¬ 
clined position -of the latter, in the 
perspective view, Indicates the di¬ 
rection of the plane,— Skctio^s Na¬ 
ture Display td. 

One of the largest diamonds, hitherto known, is in the pos¬ 
session of the Rajah of Mattan, in the island of Borneo, where 
it was found about a century since. It is shaped like an egg, 
with an indented hollow near the smaller end. It is of the 
finest water, and vveighs 367 carats, or 2 oz. 1G9 grs. Troy. 

For this diamond the governor of Batavia, offered the Ra¬ 
jah one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, two large brigs of 
war, with their guns and ammunition, and a certain number of 
great guns, and a quantity of ammunition besides. The Ra- 
Jah, however, refused, partly, perhaps, because the stone was 
considered to possess miraculous powers, the water in which 
it was dipped being an imaginary remedy for ail diseases. 
The fortune of his family was also supposed to be connected 
with this stone. 

The Q.ueen of Portugal was said to have possessed a dia¬ 
mond weighing eleven ounces, which, according to the rule 
of estimating its value, at 807 the carat, would be worth. 
^224,000,0007 sterling This stone is however said to be a 
white iopa'A.— Bingkrp 

The Pitt diamond was brought from India, by George Pitt, 
Esq. and sold by him, to the Regent Duke of Orleans, for 
about 100,0007 sterling. It is the same which was set in the 
hilt of Napoieohs state sword. 

The sceptre of the Emperor of Russia is adorned with h 
28* 
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diamond about the size of a pigeon's egg. It had once been 
the eye of an eastern idol, and is said to have been stolen by 
a French grenadier, who contrived to become one of the 
priests of the idol, for this purpose, Coimt Orlofi^ bought it 
ibr tin ecu Catharine, for 90,000/. sterling, and an annuity of 
4000/. a year, during the life of the person who sold it, 

A diamond in possession of the Great Mogul, is said to 
weigh about 2S0 carats, and is valued at 700,000/. sterling. 
This diamond, in the rough, weighed 793 carats. 

The King of Portugal possesses a diamond weighing 215 
carats. 

The following is a part of the inventory of the crown jewels 
of France, according to the estimate of a commission of jew¬ 
ellers, appointed by the National Assembly, in 1791. 

Weigh t Estim aied a / 
m mraU. 


1. 

lit or the Pitt diamond, 

136 H-15 

2,220,000 

2, 

Le Sancy, a translucent diamond. 





cut in facets. 

33 11-16 

18,'),000 

3. 

A rich sky blue brilliant, 

67 

2-lG 

555,000 

4. 

A pear-shaped diamand, of a peach 





blossom colour. 

24 

13-10 

37,000 

5. 

The mirror of Partugal, 

21 

2-16 

40,250 

6, 

A brilliant diamond, 

26 

12-16 

32,750 

7. 

A diamond, cut in facets, 

28 

1-16 

46,250 

8. 

A colourless brilliant, 

14 

14-16 

32,750 

9, 

A peacli blossom brilliant, 

14 12-16 

5,550 

10. 

A brownish brilliant, 

13 

8-16 

6.475 

11. 

A yellowish brilliant. 

11 

2-16 

1,8.50 

12. 

A wine coloiu^ed brilliant, 

18 

9-16 

13.875 


13. Fifteen brilliants, weighing from 

5 to 10 carats each, 154,105 

14. 1631 small diamonds, weigliing in 

all, 425 14,287 

15. A pale blue brilliant, 31 12-16 55,000 

16. An epaulet, containing 9 larger 

and 197 smaller briltiants, 8,695 

The above list will serve to show the immense dispropor* 
lion there is betw^een the value of small and large diamonds, 
and also how their value is increased or diininished, by trans¬ 
parency, and by colour. Thus, number 8 is more than seven 
times as vahjable as number 9, because it is colourless. 

Kule fnr mil mating the. xadnt af dimimdri. Diamond.^ are 
valut^ by the cmaL A carat is 4 grains. The estimate is 
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mside by squaring the number of carats, and multiplying the 
result by the price of a single carat. Thus the price increases 
in a much greater proportion than the weight 

The price of a small rough diamond, fit for polishings is 2/. 
the carat. One weighing 2 carats is worth 24^2=4 X2^.— 
One of 4 carats, 4 X 4 = 16 X One of iO carats, 

10 X 10^100X2=200^* 

The value of small diamonds, cut and polisbedj is from 6/. 
to 8^* the carat* One weighing 10 carats, or 40 grains, would 
therefore be worth 10X 10=100X6=600/., or $2,666 64, 
fit 6/. the carat. But some large and beautiful diamonds are 
valued at 80^. the carat. 

The first attempt to polish the diamond was made by rub¬ 
bing two against each other* lu this way, after years of in¬ 
cessant labour, a diamond was polished. At the present time, 
diamonds are cut with copper wire, coated with dia/ittond boTt, 
or dust, and polished on a wheel with the same. 

When cut and polished, diamonds are divided by jewellers 
into brilliant, rose, and table diamonds, depending on the form 
and number of their artificial faces. 

The coloured varieties are seldom cut and polished for 
jewelry, but are powdered for polishing the transparent 
variety. 

When a diamond is perfectly colourless, and transparent, it 
is said to be of the first toaier. 

Diamonds are set without a back, and w'hen worn as head 
dresses, &c., are placed on black velvet 

Species 5. hiineiial charcoal* 

External characters. Colour, black, or grayish black; 
consists of charcoal, with various proportions of earth and 
iron, but without bitumen; lustre glimmering; structure 
fibrous, with a texture like wood* It is a little heavier than 
common charcoal. 

Ohendcal characters. Before the blow pipe, it is reduced 
to ashes, without either flame or smoke. 

Ft occurs in thin layers in several formations of mmeraJ 
coal. Sometimes the two kinds are found attached to each 
other. 

Species 5. carburet of iron, black lead. 

External characters. Colour, steel gray, passing into iron 
black; occurs in amorphous or renilorm masses, or dissemi¬ 
nated in other minerals; also, accordingto Phillips, in regu- 


What 13 ihe mclhod nf ascertaining the valtie oF dtfimonds 7—How are 
diaiaoiid'4 poiiBln^d ?—Wliar is ihe proper naiLie of black lead 1 
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lar six-sided crystals, with striated summits; lEistre g^littering, 
metallic; fracture uneven, granular, or foliated; unctuous to 
the touch; soils the fingers; writes on paper or wood; 
opake; conducts electricity: sp. giv 2. 

Ckemcal characlers. Before the blow pipe, slowly con¬ 
sumes, leaving a small portion of oxide of iron on the char¬ 
coal. With borax, it dissolves and coals the outside of the 
globule, metallic black. 

Co^npoaUiofi. Carbon 96; iron i.Samsun. 

DUiinctlve charactsTs. It resembles sulphurct of molyb- 
deiia, but is commonly less brilliariL The two minerals are 
readily distinguished by the blow pipe, with borax. The 
graphite slowly dissolves, or separates into small particles, 
which incrust the surface of the borax. The molyhdena ad¬ 
heres to the surface in distinct brilliant scales, not being in 
the leetst altered by the heat. 

Lomlitks. U. S. Cornual], Conn., in considerable quan¬ 
tities.*— Ur ace. Tolland, Sbriron, and Hebron, Conn. Two 
miles from Holland meeting-house. Mass. Chester, and 
Mount Monadnock, N. H. Sutton, do., of a good quality.— 
CievdanfL Transylvania, Buck’s county, V'a., in considera¬ 
ble quantity.— Conrad. From this graphite, good pencils 
have been made in New-York.— C lev eland. Near Lake 
Champlain, near the city of New-York, and near Lake 
George, NY. At the latter locality, it is sometimes found 
in masses weighing 12 pounds, and is very compact.^— Gibh. 
Amity, N. Y. Sturbridge, Mass. 

Uses. The fine kinds of graphite are sawn into thin plates, 
one edge of which is then inserted into a groove, in a small 
semi-cyHiider of cedar wtiod, which is then sawn ofTiri a line 
wdth the wood, and the other half glued on. In this manner, 
the common black lead pencils arc made. Crayons are made 
by melting the refuse, or sawings, with sulphur, and then 
casting it into moulds. These arc easily distinguished, w hen 
rubbed, or heated, by their sulphureous smell. 

Graphite is also used to form crucibles, which are- much 
less liaJde to fail at high degrees of heat than tliose made of 
clay and sand. 

Specks Q. AKTIiaAClTK.* 

Exter 7 ial chamciers. Colour, grayish hlaclr; occurs mas¬ 
sive, slaty, and columnar; lustre metallic; often presenting 
* From tlio Greek | consisting of carbon. 


What the composition of carburet of iron 7—What arc the u?ea o^ 
black lead 7”Wbat is anthracite 7 
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■rnscd^ or tarnished, splendid metallic colours, consisting of 
red, blue, and yellow, iniermjxe,d; easily frangible; some- 
soils the fingers; opake; sp. gr. L40 to 1.60. 

Ck&mical characUrs, Before the blow pipe it slowly dis- 
appears without ilame, smoke, or smell. When burning in a 
winci fumace, the small quantity of water which it contains is 
decomposed, and the hydrogen gives a feeble flame. 

Compositmi, From 72 to 05 per cent, of carbon; the resi¬ 
due being oxide of iron, silex, and alumine. 

Distinctive characiers. it resembles graphite, but its frac¬ 
ture presents a more shining and conchoMal surface. With 
borax, it floats on the surface without change, %vhi]e the gra^ 
phite slowly dissolves and coats the surface, it is heavier 
than common mineral coal, which also gives out a bituminous 
odour before the blow pipe. 

LocaliHts^ Near Aliemont, in France, anthracite forms 
layers in a bed of black slate, at an elevation of abont 7,500 
feet above the level of the sea. in England, it is found in the 
coal formations of Wabal, in Staffordshire. In Scotland, at 
Gallon Hill, near Kdinhiirgh, and in Severni other places. 
In Wales, there arc several formntions of anthracite, it also 
occurs in Holland, Norway, Switzcrlnnd, Savoy, Spain, i&,c. 

In England, it is called stone coal, in Scotland, Hind coal, 
and in Ireland, Kilkemi-p codl. 

LL 8. The anthracite formation of Pennsylvania is very 
extensive. From the northeast branch of the Susquelmnnah, 
it extends eastward about oO miles, and westw'^ard from the 
same river, about 2 or 3 miles. It extends down the Susque- 
hannah, to about 10 miles below Sunbury. The waters of 
the rivers Fishing, Lehigh, Munccy, and Schuylkill, pass 
through this formation. On tho Schuylkill, it extends to 
about 20 miles above Reading. At Wilkesbarre. the anthra¬ 
cite appears at the surface, and there fisrrns a bed from 20 to 
30 feet thick. Mines are worked at WilkesbmTe, and at the 
beads of the Lehigh and Schuylkill rivers, At Wilkes- 
harre, the price is 12.f cents the bushel. At Philadelphia it 
has been sold at 50 nr 60 cents tbe> bushel; but by improve¬ 
ment in the navigation of the rivers, its price must he lowered 
to 25 or 30 cents.’’— Cooper. 

This anthracite is of a jet black colour, someiimes inclining 
to lead grey; lustre shining, sometimes splendent, and semi- 


Wb^t \b die t-omposbfon of aaihracite 1—What are the chbf localityjB 
of auihradie in thse country? 
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metallic; not very brittle; does not soil the Iiantis: sp* nr. 
about 1-60. 

in Portsn^outb, Rhode Island, reposes a bed of anthraeitc, 
whioli has been worked, more or less, /or many years. Its 
colour varies from lead g^iay to grayish black; structure, 
slaty; sometimes breaks into small rhomboida! fragments, the 
general surface of the fractured faces being uneyen, or baddy. 
It soils the fingers, and is easily broken. Its specific gravity, 
according to Dr. Meade, is from L45 to L75; and Its com^ 
position about 94 per cent, of carbon, without any contamina¬ 
tion from sulphur. The remainder appears to be chiefly iron 
and siiex. 

According to the experiments of Mr. Marcus Bull, of Phi- 
ladelphm, thn comparative value of the Rhode Island and Le¬ 
high anthracites, for fuel, is as 71 to 99. 

Species 7. >nxKRAL oil. 

There are two varieties of this species, viz,, naptha, and 
petroleum. 

Variety 1 . x a ft ii a. 

External characters. Colour, yellowish, or wine yellow ; 
sometimes without colour, and transparent; it exhales a 
strong bituminous odour, and burns with a blue flame, and 
inach smoke, leaving no residuum* It swims on water: 
sp. gr* from D.71 to 0.S5, water being about 100. 

It is exceedingly inflammable, and takes fire even on the 
approach of flame* 

Cmipositio?i. Carbon 87*21; hydrogen 12.70.— 

When distilled and made perfectly pure, it contains neiiher 
water, nor oxygen, in any other form. 

Pliny and Galen suppose, that this was the substance w'ilh 
which Medea destroyed Creusa, the daughter of Creon. She 
sent that unfortunate princess a robe, besmeared with a sub* 
stance which burst into flames, ns soon as she approached the 
altar where Incense was burning, and thus w as miserably de¬ 
stroyed, 

Bedemann has related several instances w'here effects, con¬ 
sidered magical* wxmc produced by the extreme infiammabiiity 
of th is substance* 

Localities. Copious springs of naptha occur on the Cas- 
piati sea. The earth in that vidnity constantly e.xlmles its 
vapour, and it is said that the inhabiiunls, by concentrating 


How is mineral oil obtained 7— What is said of ihe m flam inability of 
miners 1 oil 7 
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this vapour, and passing it through tubes, have perpetual 
lights, and that they cook their food by this kind of lire. It 
is collected by digging wells a few yards deep. It is also 
found in Sicily, Dalmatia, Hungary, Siberia, The 

itreets of Genoa are said to be lighted with it, instead of oik 
— FhUUf&^ 

Variety 2. petroibudl 

External characters. This is a hlacki bltiiTninous, semi¬ 
fluid, with a strong odour, especially when heated It is very 
combustible, and burns with a copious, thick, and black 
smoke, leaving a small quantity of coaly residue. Ey distil¬ 
lation, it yields a colourless fluid, which resembles naptha in 
many of its properties, and probably does not differ materially 
from that substance. 

It is found in many countries, particularly in the vicinity 
of coal formations. 

Localities. France, at several places. England. St Cath¬ 
arine’s Well, at Edinburgh, Bavaria, Switzerland, Near 
Parma, in Italy. 

But it is most plentifully found in Asia. In the Birman 
empire, in one neighbourhood, there are 520 wells in full ac- 
Uvity, into which petroleum flows from over coal formations. 
The quantity of petroleum annually produced by them 
amounts to more than 400,000 hogsheads. In that section of 
country it is used instead of oil for larnp^. Mixed with earth, 
or ashes, it Is used for fuel— 

It is said that when naptha is exposed to the air, it becomes 
brown, thickens, and passes into petroleum* It has already 
been observed, that petroleum, when distilled, yields a fluid 
much resembling naptha. It is most probable, therefore, that 
naptha becomes petroleum, after the loss of its more pure and 
volatile, particles. 

E S. Robertson enumerates 1 L localities of petroleum in 
the United States* Only the most important can be men- 
Uoned. 

Five miles from Scottsville, in Kem It is found on a 
spring of water, and sells at 25 cents the gBWon.—Jessup. 
Seneca Lake, N. Y, It is called Seneca oil. and is collected 
in considerable quantities*— Clerieland. Medina county, Ohio, 
and in several other places in that state. 

Species 9* mineral coal. 

External characters. Colour, black, or brownish blacky 


Wliat is petroleum? 
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occurs massive, and slaty; lustre shining, often with an in 
discent tarnish, and pseudo-metallic lustre, which is somb- 
times very beautiful; fracture large conchoidal, or uneven , 
yields to the knife, but not to the nail; easily broken; opake. 
sp. gr. about 1,30. 

Chemical characters. Most varieties of coal burn easily, 
and with more or less flame. When submitted to distillation, 
they yield carburetted hydrogen, a bituminous oil, a quantitv 
of mineral tar, and a portion of ammonia. 

Composition. From 97 to 40 per cent, of carbon; from 47 
to 9 per cent, of volatile matter, and from 3 to 13 per cent, of 
ashes. 

There are several varieties of this species, depending chief¬ 
ly on colour and purity. 

Variety 1. black coal. 

External characters. Colour, black, often with an iridis- 
cent tarnish; occurs massive; fracture in one, and some¬ 
times in two directions slaty; fragments, after cleavage, 
rhombic, or cubic; cross fracture, imperfectly conchoidal, oi 
uneven; sometimes contains layers of mineral carbon: sp. 
gr. 1.45. 

Chemical characters. Burns with a bright flame, and 
much smoke, but does not swell and agglutinate. 

Composition. Carbon 75.28; hydrogen 4.18; azote 15.96; 
oxygen 4.58.— Tho7nson. 

This is the most abundant and common of all the varieties 
of coal, and is the principal fuel of many countries, particu¬ 
larly of England. 

Variety 2. cannel* coal. 

Exteriial characters. Colour, black; texture compact; 
fracture large conchoidal; lustre glistening, and resinous; 
hard, and brittle; bears a fine polish: sp. gr. 1.23 to 1.27. 

Composition. Carbon 75.2; bitumen 21.68; ashes 3.12.— 
Kirwan. 

It decrepitates when first heated, and bums without soften¬ 
ing, w'ith a bright flame, and rather pleasant odour. 

It is sometimes worked into ink-stands, snuff-boxes, toys, &c. 

Localities. Wigan, and Whitehaven, England. Gilmer- 
ton, and other places, in Scotland. 

♦ Cannel is a corruption of candle. It is sometimes used to give 
light, instead of candles. 


What is the most abundant of all the varieties of mineral coal 7 
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Coal is found ehiefly among secondary rocksi where it 
ottnTS in beds of various extent and thickness. 

In many instances, these beds lie one over another, with 
earth interposed between them. At Wliiteliaven, in England, 
SO distinct beds have been explored, lying one above the 
other. Near Liege, there are GO beds, occurring in the same 
manner. 

It is a general observation, that the layers of slate, wdiich 
form the roofs of coal beds, bear impressions of vegetables, 
and particularly of ferns. 

Coal is sometimes found in highly elevated situations. Ac¬ 
cording to Brongniart, it occurs on the Cordilleras, in South 
America, at the height of more than 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The deepest coal mines are said to be those of Namar, one 
of which is 2,400 feet deep.— Pinkerto7i. 

Coal mines are subject to spontaneous combustion, probably 
in cansequenee of the decomposition of the pyrites, which 
some coal beds contain in abundance. Some mines are 
known to have been on fire for years, and then to have ceased 
burning. 

Heaps of coal, when large,and exposed to a small quantity 
of moisture, are subject to the same accident. 

The coal mine at Whitehaven, England, is 1200 feet deep, 
and extends more than 5000 feet under the sea. 

The United States contain many coal formatiens, which 
have been explored, more or less extensively. 

Ill Virginia, at least 25 shafts have been sunk for the raising 
of coal, within an extent of 70 miles. At Heth^s mine, ac¬ 
cording to Orammor, the bed of coal is 50 feet thick, and one 
of the shafts is 350 feet deep. Tho strata which cover the 
coal are sandstone, and argillaceous slate, often exhibiting 
vegetable impressions. Pure charcoal, says the same writer, 
in the form of sticks or logs, is frequently associated with the 
coal. 

In Ohio, coal is found in different parts of the state. In 
some cases, three successive beds are found, separatetl from 
each other, by argillaceous slate, bearing vegetable impres¬ 
sions. The bed nearest the surface, according to Atwater, 
burns well, agglutinates, and leaves only a small re.siduum ; 
that of the second bed, is coarse, burns with a flame less bright, 
and leaves a greater residuum j while that of the third bedi 
though much more abundant, is inferior in quality. 


What is the origin of mineral coal 3 
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Til Pennsylvania, the country watered by the western branch 
of the Snsquehannah, is chiefly a coal formation. Indeed, 
coal, irt greater or less quantities^ is supposed to underlay 
about one-third of that state. At Pittsburgh, ivhere it is found 
on, or near the surface, it is pretty extensively explored, as an 
article of fuel 

fu Connectient, a coal formation commencing at New Ha 
ven, crosses Connecticut river at Middletown, and embracing 
a width of several miles on each side of the river^ extends ic 
some distance above Northampton in Massachusetts.—jSi/ 
liman. 

Within the above described tract of country, coal has been 
found at Durham, Middletown, Cbatlmm, Hartford, Farming- 
ton, Windsor, Enfield, and South Hadley. The quantities 
found, have been small, and have occurred, sometimes in 
veins, between strata of clay slate, and sometimes in detached 
pieces. That of Windsor is a vein in clay slate, and is about 
an inch tliick at the surface. A small quantity found in Farm¬ 
ington, is very full of bitumen, and burns with a bright blaze, 
and black smoke. 

Origin of coiil. All naturalists, says Jameson, are novv 
agreed, that the greater part of coal is derived from vegetables, 
which have been altered by certain natural operations, hitherto 
but imperfectly known. 

It ofteii liappeiis, that charcoal is found wdth perfect mine¬ 
ral coal. Tn some instances, one side of a specimen \^dll be 
mineral coal, and the other side, charcoal. In several coal 
mines, the remains of trees, either petrified, or partly pene¬ 
trated with bituminous matter, have been discovered. Indeed, 
most of the plienomena observed, on a close examination of 
this stibject, indicate the ve get able origin of coal. 


Sj)ecies 10. lignite. 

ExUTTKhl characUrs. Colour,brown, or brownish black; 
occurs massive; structure wmody; bums with a wTak flame, 
and the odour of peat, Tha compact varieties are black, 
with a resinous lustre, and imperfectly conchoidal, or uneven 
fracture. The less compact Icinds are brown, and without 
lustre. 

Chemical cha^raciers. It burns wdth flame, but does not 
swell and agglutinate like coal. The odour is not bitumin¬ 
ous, but like that of decayed vegetation, and similar to that of 
peat. 

Composition^ Carbon 45; water 30; oily bitumen 10 ■ 
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gases 15. Tborc is^ however, much difTerence in the compo¬ 
sition of the several varieties. 

The external characters of lignite, together with its chemi* 
cal properties, evince that it is of vegetable origin. Indeed, 
the hraaches oflreesj bat little changed, are somelimea found 
among it, 

YarithjX. fisrous lignite, bituminous wood. 

MxUrnai cha/rmUrt, Coloar, brown, or clove brown; tex¬ 
ture and form, that of vvood; longitudinal fracture, fibrous; 
cross fracture, uneven, displaying the annual circles of the 
tree; opake; britUe, friable, and light 

ft is easier to break than w<fod: under the knife, it assumes 
a kind of lustre.— 

Itocwliiiz^^ Bovey, in England Iceland, Mimden, in 
Hanover, Near Paris, Abundant in the amber mine^ of 
Prussia, 

At Bovey, Brongniart says, there are 17 thick beds of lig¬ 
nite, which are at the depth of about Gt> feet. 

It is very ahunUant in Iceland. In many instances, the 
trunks of the trees are perfect, being merely compressed into 
an oval shape. This vai iety passes by imperceptible degrees 
into those which are more distinctly carbonaceous, in many 
instances, the several va rieties are found together, and some¬ 
times the same specimen will show the brittle and fibrous 
varieties. 

The coal, says Sha'w,. jn the centre of the lowest bed, is of 
a black colour^ naarly as heavy as pit coal, makes a strong 
and durable fire, and is iri) all respects a perfect mineral coal. 
The otlier bed^ arc more ofia chocolate colour, not so heavy, 
and with mom of the appearance of wood, consisting of 
pieces which liencrosslng each other in all directions. Some 
pieces are founds which have tlm knots of wood in them, in 
one part, while another portion of the s.ame piece is converted 
into perfect mineral coal. So that nature, in this instance, is 
seen in the very act of forming mineral coal from vegetable 
matter.—5 lYwiim, Buflmjtd, Yol. ii. 

Vffsriefi / 2 . earthy lignite. 

JS^iiernal nkarficters. Colour, black, or brownish black; 
occurs massive; fracture and aspect, earthy; texture fine 
grained; smooth to the touch; somewhat friable; when 
burned, emits a disagreeable odour. It is nearly as light as 
water. 


What is the origin of lignite 1 
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Localities. Near Cologne; Hessia; Bohemia, Saxony^ 
Iceland, 

It lb mis very extensive beds in the environs of Cologne, 
where it is covered with a bed of pebbles of qiiarlz, and jas¬ 
per, and embraces trunks of trees, of a black, or reddish colour, 
and compressed into an oval shape,— Clevela7id. 

This lignite is used as fuel; also for painting in distemper, 
and oil. The Dutch use it to adulterate their snufi', which is 
said to give it a inucli esteemed fineness and softness. 

Faujus observes, that the trunks of trees, which are found 
in beds of lignite, are always deprived of their branches, 
hence he concludes that they have been conveyed by the 
ocean. 

The same author relates, that nuts which now belong only 
to HindosLaii, and China, together with a kind of frankiu- 
eense, are found in the bed at Cologne.—See Pinkcrtoji-s Pe¬ 
trology. 

Authors agree that lignite is an entirely d lire rent forma¬ 
tion from that of coal, and that it is, in fact, u deposite of wood, 
rvliich has been covejcd by earth, and in consequence under¬ 
gone a change by which it only approximates to coal It is, 
however, most probable, that in time it will be completely 
mineralised and converted into coal 

Species 11. jet. 

External ckmacUrs. Colour, jet, or pitch black occurs 
in masses, or thin layers; texture compact; fracture con.^ 
choidal, and undulated; lustre shiuing; perfectly opake; 
sometimes the texture is ligneous, and the specimen is in the 
form of the branch of a tree. It becomes weakly electric by 
friction: sp. gr. L25. 

Chemical ckaracter.s. It burns with a greenish flame, and 
emits a strong bituminous smell. 

It is found with coal of the ne^vest formation, and some¬ 
times with lignite and amber. 

Localities. Various places in England ; Aude, in France, 
Various places in Germany. Silesia, Tlessia, Italy, Spain, 
and Prussia. 

Erongniart says, that jet, proper to be worked, is found in 
masses, the weight of which seldom exceeds 50 pounds. 

Uses. It bears a fine polish, and is worked into trinkets, 
and mourning ornaments. In France, in the Department of 
Aude, 1200 persons are employed in fabricating the jet, which 
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is fooBtl there, into rosaries, buttons, ear-rings^ snufF-boxcSt 
bracelets, &c,— Jomnal des Mines, 

Species 13. AMBER. 

External characters. Colours, u ine yellow, greenish, or 
yellowish white, or reddish brown; occurs in nodules, or 
roundish masses, of various sizes, fiom. grains, to that of a 
Tuan^s head; texture compact; transparent, or translucent; 
fracture perfectly corichoidal; lustre resinous; becomes 
strongly electric by friction; bears a higli polish. 

Chemical characters, it burns silently, and with 'little 
smoke. While burning, it emits a bitiiminous odour, which 
is not unpleasant Soluble in oils, when gently heated. 

Distmeiive characlers. it resembles copal, but this, while 
burning, crackles, and emits an aromatic resitioiis odour; 
while amber burns silently, and emits an odour distinctly 
bitumiaous. 

Localities. Greenland, Moravia, Poland, France, Prus¬ 
sia. 

Tt is found among sand and gravel, accompanied with lig¬ 
nite, bitumin, and jet. 

in Prussia, a mine of amber is explored to the depth of 
more than 1(30 feet. Under a stratum of sand and clay 20 
feet thick, there succeeds a stratum of trees 40 or 50 feet thick. 
Thewmod is partly decomposed,and impregnated with pyrites 
and bitumen, and is of a blackish brown colour. Under the 
stratum of trees, and sometimes attached to them, llie amber 
is found; it is most probable, therefore, that it has proceeded 
from the vegetable juices.— PkiHips. 

The amber pits of Prussia are said to afford the king a 
revenue of 826,000 annually.— Parkes. 

U. S. At Cape Sable, in Ann-Anmdel County, Md. It 
occurs in a bed of lignite, and is found in grains, or masses, 
sometimes 4 or .5 inches in diameter.— Cleveland. 
Near Trenton, N. .1. and Cumdon, opposite to Pliiladelpbia. 
At the latter place, a transparent specimen was found, several 
inches in diameter.—That found near Oh enton, 
occurs in small grains, and rests on lignite, or carbonated 
wood, or even penetrates it. Cape Sable, Md. 

Usesr It is cut into articles of ornameni and dress, as 
ear-rings, bracelets, beads, amulets, It bears a high 

polish, and was anciently considered the most precious of 
jewels. The greatest quantity at present is purchased by 
the Armenian and Grecian merchants.— 

ft often contains insects of various species, io a state of 

29* 
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completo preservation* These are sometimes introduced by 
art, in order to increase the value of the specimen. 

There is no doubt but copal is often sold for amber* as 
when cut and polished* the pale varieties of amber cannot 
easily be distinguished from copal By attending^ attentively 
to the distinctive characters above pointed out, the two sub 
stances may readily be distinguished. 
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CONTAINING THS DESCfilFTlQN OP M[NnElAr,$ NOT EMBRACED IN THE DODf 
OP THE WOlIlC» 


CHLOnOPH^ElTE.* 

Exttrnal characievs. Colour, when newly broken, pista¬ 
chio gfreen, passing into muddy green; transparent; turns 
dark, after a few hours’ exposure to the air, and finally be¬ 
comes quite black; occurs in small nodules; fracture con- 
choidal, when transparent, and earthy when it becomes dark ■ 
soft, scratched by a quill; brittle: sp, gi*- 2* 

Chemical characlers. Before the blow pipe, it remains un¬ 
changed. With muriatic acid, it indicates the presence of 
iron. 

Comfosition. Silex, with proportions of iron, and alumine. 

hoccdities. The Isle of Rum, and Fifeshire, in Scotland. 
Also in Iceland. 

V. 8. Gill, Mass. Southbmy, Conn. Turner’s Falls, Vt 

AHFWEDSONITE- 

External characters. Colour, black, without any shade of 
green; occurs in crystalline shapes, and in ablique rhombic 
prisms; cleavage, parallel to the plane of the prism, at the 
angle of 123^ 55'; planes of cleavage, brilliant; not so hard 
as hornblende: sp. gr. 3-44. 

Chemical characltrs. Fusible with ease into a black glo¬ 
bule; with borax, gives a glass coloured by iron; with salt 
of phosphorus, a globule which becomes colourless on cool¬ 
ing, leaving a skeleton of silex on the cbarcoah 

Distinctive charmten. It difTers from hornblende, in being 
of a pure black, instead of greenish; and also in the quantity 
of its angles; on these accounts it has been separated from 
hornblende, of which it is considered a variety- 


* The name is from the Greek, and alludes to the green colour of thU 
mineral when newly broken. 
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hocalitics. Greenland^ where it is associated with sodalitCt 
and hornblende. 

U. S. A mineral which occurs at Plymouth, Tt., agrees 
very nearly with the above description. 

BAIIIXOTONITE. 

J^xkrn^l ckaraclers. Colour, blacky often greenish; oc¬ 
curs in short eight-sided prismatic crystals; cleavage distinct 
in tw^o directions; fracture iniperfect conchoidal; translucent^ 
or opakc in larger crystals; hardness ecjual to that of felspar. 

Covfpontion. Silex, iroOi manganese, and lime, with a 
trace of titanium, 

L/)cali(ies. Arendal, Norway, in small crj^stals, disposed 
on those of Albite. 

U. S. Governeur, N. Y,, coating crystals of felspar. 

UERGMANXTK. 

l!lxlernal ckarackrs. Colour, several tints of gray, passing 
into white on the one hand, and brick red on the other; oc¬ 
curs massive; fracture uneven; texture fine grained; lustre 
pearly ; appears like a mixture of several earthy substances ; 
sera idles glass, and even quartz : sp. gr. 2.3. 

Chemical characters. Becomes white, and melts, without 
efTervescence, into a colourless glass. 

Locality. Near Stavern, in Norway, with felspar and 
quarU. 

It is considered a variety of Wernerite. 

BRUCITB. 

Mxlernal characters. Colour, wine or amber yellow, or 
yellowish brown ; occurs in grains and crystalline masses; 
also in four-sided prisms, with rhombic bases; lustre a little, 
pearly; structure not apparent, or indistinctly foliated in one. 
direction ; crystals generally imperfect, sometimes terminated 
with dihedral summits; fracture uneven; hardness equal to 
that of felspar; translucent: sp. g. 2.3. 

Ckimical characters. Infusible alone, hut becomes w-hite; 
with borax, fuses slowly into a transparent globule tinged 
with iron. 

Cornposition. (From Pargas.) Magnesia 54; siJex 38; 
oxide of iron 5.1; alumine 1.5; potash 0.86; manganese a 
trace.—Z>’ Ohs son, 

(From Sparta,) Magnesia 54.000; silex 32.666; Huoric 
acid 4.086; potash 2.108; peroxide of iron 2.333; water 
i.OOO ,—SeyherL 
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Localities. S underm an la ad, Sweden. Pargas^ in Finland. 

U. S. Sussex^ N, L, very abundant. Orange county, N,Y., 
at Amity and Edenville. 

DRBWSTERITE. 

JBxltrnal ckaracters. Colour, white inclining to gray, or 
yellow; occurs in small prismatic crystals, generally termina¬ 
ted by ivvo planes; cleavage perfect in one direction; lustre 
vitreous, or pearly; yields to the knife: sp. gr. 2.12 to 2,20. 

Cke7nical characiers. Loses its water of crystallization; 
becomes opake and frothy, hut does not melt. 

Compositioyi. Silica 58.800; alumine 18.912; lime 
12.384; potash 1.500; water 11.700 103.296.— T/i07n&a7L 

Locality. Strontian, Scotland, where it occurs lining the 
cavities of a granite rock. 

This was formerly considered a variety of Apophylite. 

BROOK ITE. 

J^xterual c/iaracters. Colour, hair brown, passing into 
deep orange yellow; streak yellowish white; occurs in short 
prismatic crystals; lustre adamantine; brittle; yields to the 
knife. 

Composition. It contains titanium, but so far as we know, 
has not been analyzed. Fine crystals are found at Snowdon^ 
in Wales. 

BUCK LAND ITE. 

External characters. Colour, dark brown, approaching 
black; occurs in six-sided prisms, terminated by two principal 
faces; cleavage not observable; opake; scratches glass; re¬ 
sembles augite. 

Locality. Near Arendal, in Norway, where it occurs 
with calcareous spar, and hornblende- 

COIMPTONITE, 

External characters. Colour white; occurs in small six- 
sided crystals; transparent, or translucent; primary form, the 
right rectangular prism; cleavage in tw^odirections; fracture 
small conchoidal; uneven; lustre vitreous; yields to the 
knife. 

Chemical characters. Before the blow pipe, it first gives 
off water, intumesces a little, and becomes opake, then melts 
into a vesicular glass. The globule obtained witli borax is 
transparent, but vesicular; that with salt of phosphorus, con¬ 
tains a skeleton of silica, and becomes opake by cooling. 
With a little soda it melts imperfectly, but with a larger quam 
tity it becomes infusibleu 
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This mineral appears to belong to the zeolite family. 

Locality. It has hitherto - been found only at Mount Ve¬ 
suvius, lining the cavities of an amygdaloidal rock. 

FTJCITE. 

Kxte.rval characters. Colours, grayish, or greenish black : 
occurs in four, or six-sided prisms, which yield to mechanical 
division, parallel to the lateral planes of a rhonjbic prism, of 
about 87 and 93 degrees; opake; soft: sp. gr. 2.5 to 3. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but becomes shining like 
enamel. 

Mr. Phillips thinks that fucile may prove to be a variety 
of augite. 

Locality. Near Arendal, in Norway, in rolled masses of 
granular quartz. 

DEWEYLITK. 

External characters. Colour, white, yellowish, and green¬ 
ish white; occurs massive; composition impalpable; lustre 
vitreous, inclining to resinous; easily frangible if immersed 
in water; surface rough, and soinelimes drusy» exhibiting 
small mammillary concretions; fracture imperfectly conchoi- 
dal : sp. gr. 2.2 to 2.3. 

Chemical characters. Decrepitates, but melts in small 
fragments into a white enamel, without ebullition. With bo¬ 
rax forms a colourless glass. 

Composition. Silex 40; magnesia 40 ; water 20.— tShep- 
ard. 

Localities. US. Middlefield, Mass. Cooptown, Hartford 
County, Md. Amity, N. Y. 

It is possible that this may prove a variety of keralite. 

FORESTERITE, 

External characters. Colour, white, or colourless; occurs 
in small prismatic cr^^stals, with obtuse terminations, resem¬ 
bling those of strontian; transparent, or translucent; lustre 
brilliant; cleaves in one direction; angles agree nearly with 
those of prismatic corundum; scratches quartz. 

Coviposition. According to Children, it is composed of 
silex and magnesia. 

Locality. Mount Vesuvius, associated with augite. 

nOPEITE. 

External characters. Colour, grayish white; streak 
white; occurs in prismatic crystals, with pyramidal termina¬ 
tions; lustre, vitreous or pearly; transparent, or translucent ; 
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cleavage perfect in one direction, and Jess so in others; one 
of the prismatic faces deeply striated; the others smooth; 
very soft; sectile: sp, g^r. 2J5, 

Cke?mciil ckaracters. Fusible with borax into a trans- 
parent glass. Alone, it gives off water before the blow pipe, 
and then melts into a transparent globule, which tinges the 
flame green. With salt of phosphorus it gives no skeleton 
of si lex, but melts with it in all proportions. With solution 
of cobalt, it forms a fine blue glass. 

Composiiion. Hopeite, therefore, seems to be a compound 
of some of the stronger acids, as phosphoric, or boracic acid; 
of zinc, an earthy base, a little cadmium, and a great deal of 
water.— Mok^ 


HU MITE, 

External characlers. Colours, various shades of yellow, 
or yellowish white, passing into brown; occurs in prismatic 
crystals, the primary torm being the right rhombic prism; 
crystals modiflcil in their secondary forms by a great numbor 
of transverse, or oblique idanes; fracture imperfectly com 
choidal; lustre vitreous; translucent, or transparent; brittle ; 
harder than felspar. 

Chmhicat ckaraclers. Alone, it is infusible, but becomes 
opake on the outside: with borax it gives a clear glass. 

hoc{dii]i. Mount Somma, with mica, and curious other 
minerals. 


IODIC siLvna. 

EzUtnal ckarackr^i. Colour, white, or silver white, 
changes to lavender blue on exposure; occurs,in masses, and 
thin plates; lustre resinous; streak sembmetaliic; translu¬ 
cent ; soft, and flexible. 

Chtmical ckaracUrt. Fusible on charcoal, producing a 
smoke which tinges the flame of a beautiful violet colour, 
which indicates the pr^ence of iodine. Globules of silver 
remain on the charcoal. 

harMi^j. Near Mazapil, in Mexico, in thin veins in 
steatite. 


iRinOSMINE. 

H^xitrnal Colour, between silver white, and 

lead gray; occurs in regular six-sided prisms of a metallic 
lustre; malleable with difliculty: sp. gr. 17.96 to 18.57. 

Chemical chafacters. Undergoes no change before the 
blow pipe. With nitre, affords the odour of osmium, the re- 
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suit being soluble in water, to which when nitric acid is added 
a green precipitate appears. 

Composition. Osmium 24.5 j iridium 72.9; iron 2.6.— 
Thomson. 

Localiip. It is found with native plaiiiia in the Ural 
mountains^ and in South America. 

JOHANNITE. 

Extefnai cka^racters. Colour, grass, or siskin green ; 
occurs in the form of a right rhombic prism ; cleavage in one 
direction; lustre vitreous; taste bitter: sp. gr. 3.2. 

Ckeinical characiers. Dissolves in water, 

Compositim. It is a double sulphate of uranium and 
copper. 

KEKOinTE. 

Exl&rnal characlers. Colour, leek, or siskin green, 
passing into blackish green ; occurs in crystals, of which the 
primary form is a doubly oblique prism ; also massive, com¬ 
posed of lamellar, or columnar pieces; column wdiile, passing 
into gray or greenish : sp. gr. 2,2 to 2,6. 

Ckemical chamclers. When heated suddenly decrepi¬ 
tates violently, the fragments becoming white and hard. In 
small fragments the edges become glazed by the heat; with 
bora.iL alTords a colourless, or greenish glass. 

Composition. (Drom Silesia.) Magnesia 18.01; silex 37.95; 
alumine 12.18; water 31,00.— 

(From Hoboken.) Magnesia 46,0: silica 36.0; lime 2,0; 
water 15.0; protoxide of iron, with trace,s of chrome 0,5.— 
NultalL 

Localities. Kerolite was originally found in Silesia, and 
from similarity of composition it appears, that the Marniolite 
of Niittali, found at Hoboken, N, J,, must be referred to the 
same species. 

LEADHILLITE. 

External characiers. Colour, yellowish white, passing into 
tints of gray, yellow, and hrown ; lustre inclining to adaman¬ 
tine; streak white ; occurs in crystals, of which the primitive 
form is a rhomboid; also massive, with a lamellar, or granu¬ 
lar compositioti; sectile: sp. gr. 6.26 ; transparent, translu¬ 
cent. 

Chemical eharacters. Intumesces before the blow pipe, and 
becomes yellowdsh, but becomes white again on cooling; dis¬ 
solves with efTervescence in nitric acid, and leaves a white 
residuum. 
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Composition. Carbonate of lead 71.1; sulphate of lead 
30.0. — -Berzelius. 

Localit^^ Lead hills^ Scotland, in a vein, in graj^ wacke 
with other ores. Also in Spain, u'here it occurs with other 
metals. 

LEVYNE, 

lilxUrnal ckara>ciers. Colour, white; streak tine hanged ; 
occurs in rhomboidai crystals, of which the alternate angles 
measure 130° V\ and 117° 24'; cleavage indistinct; fracture 
imperfectly conehoidal; lustre vitreous; brittle; soft; trans¬ 
lucent: sp. gr. 2.19, 

Chemical characters. With salt of phosphorus, it yields a 
transparent skeleton of si lex, which becomes opake on cool¬ 
ing ; heated in a glass tube, it gives off w'ater, and becomes 
opake, 

ComposUion. Silica 48,00; alumina 20.00 ; lime 8,35; 
magnesia 0.40; potash 0,41; water 19.30.— Berzelius. 

Localities. Faroe, Ireland, and in the Island of Skye, in 
amygdaloid. 

LIBLTHEKITE, 

Lxternai characters. Colour, olive green, generally dark; 
streak greenish; translucent on the edges; occurs in short 
six-sided prisms; lustre resinous: sp. gr, 3.6. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a hrownisii globule, 
which, by continuing the heat, extends on the surface of the 
charcoal, and becomes reddish gray with a metallic lustre, 
and contains a little metallic globule of copper. 

Composiiio7t. Oxide of copper 63,9; phosphoric acid 28.7; 
water 7,4.— -Berthier. 

Localities. Hungary, with yellow copper pyrites: also at 
the Gunnis mine, in Cornwall, England. 

LIOriUTE, 

Exteriial characlers, Colour, apple green, sometimes 
speckled externally; occurs in oblique rhombic prisms of 
140°, and 40°, occasionally modified by tnincation; fracture 
uneven; lustre vitreous; powder, and streak, grayish white; 
translucent, or transparent; not electric by heat, or friction; 
does not phosphoresce on live coals; hardness about that of 
quarts: sp. gr, 3.49. 

Composition. Silex 57.45; alumine 7.36; lime 25.30; 
magnesia 2.56: oxide of iron 3.00; oxide of manganese 
0.^^ Viviani 


30 
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According to Leonhard, this is a gem, with respect to 
hardness, transparency, and eoloor. 

Localitks. On the banks of the Stnra, in the Apennines, 
in a talcose state, 

LIXCOL1S1TE. 

Exiernal characiftn. Colour, white, transparent, or trans 
lucent; occurs in right oblique angled prisms, with the acute 
lateral edges truncated, 

ChMicdl characters. Whitens with a gentle heat, and 
melts before the blow pipe into a spongy white enamel. 

hocalities. U. S. Deerfield, Mass., in amygdaloidal trap ; 
also at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

MAKGARITE, 

Exlcnial characters. Colour, pale pearhgray. passing into 
reddish and yellowish white; occurs in small crystalline 
laming, intersecting each other in various directions; cleav¬ 
age perfect in one direction ; lustre pearly on one of the faces, 
and vitreous on the others ; brittle; soft: sp. gr. about 3. It 
also occurs massive, svith a granular texture. 

Compositmi. Silex 37.00; alumine 40.50; oxide of iron 
4.50; lime 8.95 ; soda 1.'24; water 1.00.— Dti Menil. 

LocalUies. Margarite is found at Sterling, in the Tyrol, 
in foliated chlorite. 

MEL ACONITE. 

Exler7ial characters. Colour, dark; occurs massive, with 
a compact texture; also earthy and pulverulent. 

Chemical characters. Fusible into a black scoria, and 
yielding a globule of metallic copper. It is soluble in nitric 
acid. 

Comjmsitiofi. Copper 79.83; oxygen 20.17.— 

Localities. Mel aconite is probably derived from the decom* 
position of various ores of copper, as it is found in most, if not 
all, copper mines, as those of Chessy, near Lyons, and those 
of Cornwall, the Hartz, &c. 

MELLILITE. 

External characters. Colour, yellow, honey or orange; 
occurs in small square prisms, with the lateral edges trunca¬ 
ted ; also in small nodular masses; translucent or opake; 
gives sparks with steel; crystals usually coated with brown 
oxide oHron : sp.gr. 1.59. 

Chemical characiefs. Fusible without ebullition, into a 
greenish glass; soluble in nitric acid, with which it forms ajelly. 

Comfosition. Silex 38; lime 19; magnesia 19.40 ; ak- 
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mine 2,90; oxide or iron 12.10; oxide of titanium 4; oxide 
of manganese 2.— Carpi. 

Locality. Gapo di Bove* near Rome* in the fissure of 
compact black lava. 


MELLITE. 

Another mineral called melliiey or honey stonej is Irans- 
parentj or translucent; occurs in the form of octohcdronswith 
truncated summits* w ith a resinous lustre. 

Co vipodii on. Alumina 16.00; m ell i tic ac id 46.00; wate r 

33.00.— Kiaproih. 

Locality. This is found only at Artern, in Thuringia, 

IVIICROI,lTE. 

IL’ztcrnal ckaracitrs. Colour* straw yellow* passing into 
reddish brown; occurs in crystals, of which the primitive is 
the regular octohedron, the secondaries being variously trun¬ 
cated on the edges and solid angles; translucent; transparent 
on the edges; cltavage parallel to the primary faces: sp. gr. 
4.75 to 5.00. 

Ckcwical characiers. Infusible alone ; slowly dissolves in 
glass of borax* giving it a yellowish hue, which becomes 
paler on cooling. Insoluble in acids. 

’Oompositioii^ It appears to be an oxide of cerui^i / pro- 
portion imkriowm. 

Lvcalily. U. S. Chesterfield* Mass, in the vein ofalbite. 
with green and red tourmaline. Crystals very small. 

OM PH A CITE. 

External characters. Colour, green* of various shades, 
often deep grass green; occurs massive, composed of small 
crysln 11 ilia filaments: translucent; transparent on the edges; 
cleavage parallel to the sides of a rhombic prism. 

Ckemiral characters. Fusible with difficulty. 

Locality. New lloffi in the Tyrol* vvith aciynolile* gar¬ 
nets* and mica. 


PECTOLITE. 

External rhararters. Colour, white* sometimes yellowy or 
gray; lustre vitreous* or pearly; occurs in spheroidal masses, 
composition coin in oar: sp. gr. 2.69. 

Chemical cJiaracfer. Fusible into a white transparent 
glass ■ after calcination forms a jelly ivirh muriatic acid, 

CGmposiiio7t. Silica 51.30; lime 33.77; soda 8.26; pot- 
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ash 1.57; water 8.89; aluinine and oxide of iron 0.90.— 
KobelL 

Locality, Monte Boldo, in South Tyrol. 

PICROLITE. 

External characters. Colour, leek green, passing into 
yellow; occurs massive ; structure compact, or fibrous; frac¬ 
ture splintery ; lustre glimmering, and a little pearly; trans¬ 
lucent on the edges; brittle; varies from soft to hard: sp. 
gr. 2.00. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with bora.x, which it colours 
green, the colour fading as it cools. 

Composition. Silex 40.04; magnesia 38.80; peroxide of 
iron 8.28; carbonic acid 4.70; water 9.08.— Almroth. 

Localities. Faberg, and Nordmarken, in Sweden, in beds 
ofoctohedral iron. 

U. S. West Haven, and Milford, Conn., in masses, in verd 
antique. Weatherfield, Vt., in veins through a serpentine 
rock. Kelly Vale, Vt., of an oil green colour. 

PICROSMINK. 

External characters. Colours, greenish white, gTee.pish 
gra}% oil green, leek, and blackish green ; occurs mas.$j.ve^’., 
structure fibrous, passing into compact: cleavage peprecc in 
one direction, and less .so in others; frar^ u re uneven, Or t?avVliy ; 
lustre pearly on one of the faces, and viircou.s on the other; 
streak white; opake, or translucent on the edges; soft; very 
.•^ectile: sp. gr. 2.59 to 2.60. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but emits water, and be¬ 
comes first black, then white and opake, and acquires consid- 
t'rable hardness; soluble in phosphoric salt, except a skeleton 
of silex. When heated with a solution of cobalt, it assumes a 
pale red colour. 

Locality. Near Presnilz, in Bohemia, in an iron ore. 

I Inidenger supp.ases that .several varieties of asbestos should 
be referred to this species. 

PINGUITE. 

EicUrnal characters. Colour, several shades of green; 
streak pale; fracture conchoidal; occurs massive, resembling 
green iron ore; lustre resinous; translucent on the edges; 
emits an argillaceous odour when moistened. 

Composition. Silica 36.90; peroxide of iron 29.50; alu¬ 
mina 1.80; protoxide of iron 6.10 ; majmesia 0.45; oxide of 
inangaue.se 0.14; water 25.10.— Karsien. 
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Localities. la a mine in Saxon Erzg'ebirge, and at Geils- 
dorf, in Plauen, 


rOLYKlGNlTK. 

Exlemal characters. Colonblack; occurs in crystals 
in the form of a right rhombic prism, variously truncated, and 
terminated by fouresided pyramids; cleavage perfect In the 
direction parallel to the faces of the primitive form; fracture 
conchoidal; lustre metallic; opake: sp. gr. 4.8. 

Chemical characten. Infusible, and unaltered alone, with 
borax melts into a dark coloured glass; with salt of phos¬ 
phorus dissolves slowly before the blow pipe; with soda, it 
becomes grayish red, but does not melt. 

Vom'positioTi. Titanic acid 46.30; zirconia 14.14; oxide 
of iron 12.20; lime 4,20; oxide of manganese 2.70; oxide 
of cerium 5.00; yttria 11.50.— Berzeslim. 

Localities. Norway, with zirconia. Small crystals nearly 
answering the above description are found at Beverly, Mass., 
composition unknown. 


PYRORTltlTE. 

External chat act en. Colour, bro^vnish black, streak the 
same; in decay uirns yellowish; occurs massive; fracture 
conchoidal, splintery, or earthy; opake: sp. gi\ 2.19, 

Chemical characters. Burns, if gently heated, wilhoat 
either flame or smoke, then turns white, and melts into a 
black enamel; gives a trausparent glass with borax. 

Composition. Silex 10.43; protoxide of cerium 13.92; 
alumina 5.59 ; protoxide of iron 6,08 ; yttria 4.87 ; lime 1.8 i; 
protoxide of manganese 1.39; water 26.50; carbon 31.41.— 
Berzelius. 

LncatUp. Pyrorthite is found near FahJuri, in Sweden, in 
granite, with gadonolite. 

SILlCIOtfS HYDRATE OF ALU^tlNE. 

ExUnial characiers. Colour, white, with a tinge of yel- 
ow or blue; occurs massive; when dry, the lustre is resin¬ 
ous, and it absorbs about one-eighth of its weight of water: 
adheres to the tongue; fracture earthy ; on exposure becomes 
friable, and loses about 40 per cent, of its weight. 

Chemical charaeters. Infusible ; forms a jelly wrtli acids. 

ComposUioii^. Alumine 44.5; silex 15; water 40.5.— 
Brrihier. 

LocalUp, In the Pyrenees, on the bunk of the river Co¬ 
in a lead mine, 

30 * 
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This species has several varieties, all of which are composed 
of the same inaterials, but differing in proportions. Their 
colours are also similar, being different degrees or shades of 
white. 

Va riel^ 1. s E v k r i t e . 

M:cter?ial characters. Colour, white; occurs massive; 
fraeture earthy; toxuirc fine grained; translucent; resembles 
lithomarge, but is a little harder; lustre none; yields to the 
knife; brittle; polishes by friction; adheres to the longue; 
has no argillaceous odour when moistened; does not form a 
paste with water. 

Ch^mcal characters. It docs not effervesce with acids, nor 
is its colour changed by heat; when newly fractured, diffuses 
an odour like that of apples. 

Composiltoii, Silex 50 ; alumine22; water 26,— Pdlellor. 

Localities. Near St, Severn, m France, in small masses, in 
a gravelly soil. 

Varieij/ 2. l e K 7. i x It k. 

This has been divided into two subwarieties, viz,, Opaline^ 
and ArgiUaceom, 

Siih - Variet ^ ]. opaline lenzimte. 

Exle ran t charack rs. Co!o n r, mil k vv h ite ; occu rs i n smalt 
masses; fracture flat conchoidal; suriace dull; texture 
ea rth y; Iran si u cent; y ie Id s to t h e k n i fe; ea s 11 y redu c ed to a 
white powder , adheres to the tongue : sp. gr. 2.10, 

Che?aical characters. When heated in a crucible, loses 25 
per cent, of its weight, and becomes so hard as to scratch 
glass; when thrown into water, fulls in pieces. 

Sub - Yarietp 2. argillaceous l e n z in it e, 

Erleraal characters. Colour, snow white, sometimes 
linseed yellow by oxide of iron; occurs in small pieces; frac¬ 
ture earthy; lustre small; becomes polislied hy rubbing; 
iranslucent on the edges; iincinous to the touch; briitle; ad¬ 
heres to the tongue; breaks to pieces in vvnter: sp. gr. 1,80. 

Chemical chamefers, E.xposed to red he.u, it becomes bard 
enough to scratch glass, but undergoes no other change. 

ConipnsUitm. Si I ex 39; al amine 35.5; water 25.0; lime 
0.05.— Jf>h }is, 

Lacaiities, Both varieties are found near Call, in Eifeld, 
Variety 3, ito llyr ite. 

E,x i carnal eh a rac i ers. Go 1 ou r w h ite ; oc c u rs c o in pac t; ap- 
pears like clay, and from which svater may he obtained by 
pressure; retains its water so strongly, that k requires a 
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month or more for a small piece to become dry at ordmary 
temperatiueSj when it separates into columnar pieces, lihe 
stareli' absorbs water with a hissing- noise, and becomes 
translucent. 

Cfmnical characters. Infusible; soluble in nitric acid^ 
without effervescence. 

Oompositiofi. Alumine 45 ; sikx 14; water 40.— Klaproth. 

Locaiiiies. Thuringia, and Schemnitz, in Hungary. 

Variety 4. allophani:. 

External characters. Colourless, and semkransparent; or 
sometinses blue, green, or brown ; occurs massive; but shows 
signs of crystalline forms; lustre somewhat vitreous; brittle: 
sp. gT. 1.85. 

Chemical characters. Intumesces, and falls into powder, 
but alone is infusible. With borax melts into a coloudless 
glass, 

Composilion. Alumine 32.20 ; silex 29.92; water4L30; 
carbonate of copper 3.05; also a little lime, sulphate of lime, 
and hyd rate of i ron — Strom eyer. 

hocalities. Thuringia, in a bed of limestone, 

spn.^FmuLiTE. 

External charmlets. Colour, gray and brovvn, of various 
shades, occurs in spheroidal or botryoidal masseSt and in 
fibrous concretions; fracture splinlei:y: structure fibrous, or 
compact; opake, or translucent ^ lustre none; brittle; scratches 
quartz slightly : sp.gr, 2,50 

Chemical characlers. Nearly mfiisiljle, the sharp edges 
only becoming glazed. 

C^impo&i.tion. in composition is nearly allied to ohsidian, 

Eocality. Near Schemnitz, in Hungary, imbedded in 
pitch stone, 

sordawallite, 

RxLernal characters. Colon r, greenish, or grayish black ; 
occurs massive; fracture conchoidal; texture compact; no 
trace of cleavage; lustre vitreous, and a little meUllic; brit* 
tie; hardness equal to that of glass : sp. gr. 2,53. 

Chem ical c ha rac Urs. F us i h 1 e with di the u 1 ty, i nto a b I ack- 
ish globule. With borax yields a green glass; with a small 
quantity of soda yields a blackish green globule, and with a 
larger quantity, a rough slaggy mass. Becomes reddish on 
exposure. 

Com 2 }osilion. Silex 49.40; alumine 13.80; peroxide of 
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iron 18.17f inanffiesia 10.67 j phosphoric acid 2.67 ; water 
4.3 H,—No rdmski oirL 

LocalUies. Sordawala, in the government of Wiborg*! in 
Finland, in ihin layers in a primitive rock. 

STROMEVEHITK. 

Exitrnal characUrs. Colonr, blackish lead gray; streak 
shining; occurs massive; composition impalpable; liacturo 
conchoulal: sp. gi\ 6.225. 

Chemical ckaracUrs. Fusible readily, with the odour of 
sulphureous acid, into a grayish globule of a metallic lustre. 
Soluble in nitric acid, the solution alford in g indications of metal¬ 
lic copper, by the immersion of an iron plate, and of silver 
on a copper one. 

VomfOMiion, Sulphur 15.96; silver 52.S7 ; copper 30.83; 
iron Q.^i.—titro7neyer, 

Localilf. It is found in small masses in Siberia. 

THTTLITE. 

External characters. Colour, rose red; occurs in crys¬ 
talline masses; cleavage parallel to the lateral planes of a 
rhombic prism of 87° 30 , and 02^ 30'; not so hard as quartz, 
yields to the knife with difficulty. 

No analysis of this mineral has been tnade. li occurs at 
Tel len mar ken, in Norway, with quajtz, iluor and idocrase. 

TORRELITE. 

External charaefers. Colour, vermilion red, prowder rose 
red; occurs disseminated, and in small fragments; fracture 
granular; in some specimens line, and in others coarse 
grained ; slightly magnetic; scratches glass. 

Chemical characiers. Infusible alone; with borax forms 
a glass of a green colour, while hot, but becomes colourless 
when cold. 

Co?}ipasition. Sllex 32.60; peroxide of iron cerium 12.32; 
protoxide of iron 21.00; alutniiie 3.68 ; lime 24.08; water 
3.50; 1 OSS 2.82 — R cm.ci ck 

Locality. Andover iron, mine, Sussex County, N, J. 
where it is intimately connected tvilh, and disseminated through 
the ore. 

This mineral was first analyzed by Prof Ren wick, who 
makes the following observations on it. 

This ore appears, at first glance, to be composed of three 
very distinct substances. The first h intermediate in appear- 
ance between the granular Franklinite, and the large grained 
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ma^etic ore, of Gov. Dickerson^s mine, at Saccasinny j on 
u cursory examination, it seems to be a protoxide of iron, 
with a slight trace of zinc. The second is an amorphous 
quanz, tinged with a colour, varying from a pale rose colour, 
to n deep vermilion. 7’hc third is of a dull vermilion red, 
and of a granular fracture; in some specimens, fine, in others 
coarse grained This last was chosen as the subject of ex¬ 
am inatiom*^ 

Prof. Ren wick named tins mineral Torrdite, in honour 
of Prof Torrey, of New York. 

TRIP LITE. 

External characters. Colour, blackish brown; occurs 
nlassive; cleavage in three directions, perpendicular to each 
other, one of them more distinct than the others ; fiacturo 
small conchoidal; lustre resinous; translucent on the edges, 
or opake: sp. gr, 4.439, 

CktmicaL characUrs. Melts easily into a black scoria; 
dissolves in nitric acid without efft rvesccnce* 

ComqjosUwn^ Ox:ide of iron 31.00; oxide of manganese 
4'2.00; p liosp ii o r i c a c id 27 0(l — Ya^a qvel 

hocaliUcs. Near Limoges, in France, in a vein of quartz, 
with opatite. 

V, S. Wnsliington, Conzi., in considerable quantity in 
quartz. Sterling, Mass., with spodumene. 

TROOSTITE. 

E.tfxr}ial ckaraclers. Colour, pale asparagus green, also 
yellowish, grayish, and reddish brown; occurs in crystals, of 
which the primitive form is the rhomboid, the secondary forms 
being changed by the trunention of the tenninai angles; lus- 
ire vitreous; tfanspnrent,or translucent: sp.gr. 4. 

Chemical characters. Becomes transparent by heat, and 
melts on the edges; with borax dissolves, giving it a violet 
tinge; dissolves in mtirlatic acid, giving the smell of chlorine, 

Chmposiium. Silica 30 67>0: protoxide of rnangauese 
4(.k2l5; protoxide of iron l;j.450; loss by heat 7,300.— 
7'kamsoa. 

Loc&Ulies, Sterling, N. Y, with Franklinite. 

VERJrTlCTTLITE, 

ExUrnal ekaraefers. Colour, yellowish, or greenish 
white, and dark brown interspersed, givingthe mass a brown- 
ish cost; occurs massive; texture compact, interspersed with 
lamime, or scales resembling mica; lustre glistening, or 
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dull; powder yellowish, mixed wdtli shinmg scales; emits 
an urgillaceous odour when moistened* 

Che 7 }iical characUrs. It swells under the blow pipe, and 
shoots out excrescences, having a vermicular niotion, and re* 
sembling worms. 

JjOcaLity^ Worcester, Mass. 

This appears to be a new variety of talc discovered by 
Mr. Webster, of Mass. The name chosen by the discoverer 
has been inserted in conformity to the rule that discoverers 
of new objects in natural science have a right to name them. 
The property, however, on which the name is founded is by 
no means peculiar to tlie mineral in question* The sholezite. 
of Fuchs was named from the same property: and at least 
one variety of zeolite behaves in the same manner before the 
blow pipe* 

VIVTANITE* 

Exter 7 iai ohamciers. Colour, varies from darli: green to 
indifTo blue; green at right angles to the axis, and blue 
parallel to the axis; occurs in crystals, of which the primi¬ 
tive form is a right oblique-angled prism, variously changed 
by truncation, the most common secondaTy being a twelve¬ 
sided prism, terminated by six-sided summits ; also in small 
reniform and globular masses, which are easily reduced to 
powder; lustre pearly, on some faces of the crystals nearly 
metallic.^ iranslucent, transparent: sp. gr* 2.CO. 

Chcvifxtil chafaciers. Fusible into a dark scoria, w-hich is 
magnetic^ soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. 

CofiiposUmi. Protoxide of iron 42 Go; phosphoric acid 
24*00; water 25.00— Thmmn. 

LocamUs^ Transylvania, with native gold; also at Corn¬ 
wall, England, and feavaria, in the Shell ands, fe. 

U. S. Alieniown, Monmouth county, N* T, imbedded in 
bog iron ore, sometimes filling shells as Belemnites, and 
Gryp bites. 

W'A ONER IT E* 

JSxiernal ckaraclers. Colours, several shades of yellow, 
sometimes inclining to orange yellow, and sometimes inclining 
to gray; occurs in crystals; form unknown; lustre vitreous; 
translucent; scratches glass: sp, gr. 3.1 L 

ConTpaaifion^ Phosphoric acid 41 72; chloric acid C.50; 
magnesia 46.66; oxide of iron 5.00; oxide of manganese 
0.50.— Fucks, 

Lomliiies. Near Wexfer, Saltzbur^fh, where it occurs 
with quartz, in clayslate* This is the only locality known, 
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WITHAMITE, 

External characters^ Colour^ carmine red, and pale straw 
yellow, in two different directions, perpendicular to each other, 
and to the lengthened prisms; occurs in minute prismatic 
crystals, aggregated into globular masses, radiating from their 
centres ; lustre vitreous; translucent; brittle; scratches glass: 
sp. gVi 13- 

Chemical characters. Swells, but fuses with difficulty into 
a dark greenish gray globule; salt of phosphorus dissolves it 
with efTervescence into a globule, which contains a skeletoa 
of silver. 

Locality, Glencoe, in Scotland, in a trap rock. 

VENITE. 

Exteraal chm^actars^ Colour, iron black, passing into dark 
gray; occurs in quadrangular prisms, Avith the summits and 
edges variously changed by truncation and bevelment; cleav¬ 
age parallel with the longer diagonal of the prism; fracture 
unev'en; also massive: sp. gr. 4. 

Okemical characters. Fusible; becomes magnetic by heat; 
colours borax yellowish green; soluble in muriatic acid. 

Composition. Silica 29.278; protoxide of iron 52.542; 
lime 13.777 ; protoxide of manganese 1,587 ; alumina 0.614; 
water 1.258,— Stro7neyeT. 

Localities. Occurs in primitive rocks in Silicia, Norway, 
and especially at Elba. 

U. S. Cumberland, R. I., in slender crystals in quartz, 

ZEAOONITE, 

External characters. Colour, white, grayish, and pale 
smalt blue; occurs in semi-globular masses; also crystallized 
in the form of the octohedron, with a square base; angles 
sometimes truncated; lustre adamantine; cleavage imperfect 
in two directions; brittle; fracture conchoidal; translucent; 
crystals small; hardness equal to that of quartz. 

Chemical characters. Infusible, but phosphoresces, and be¬ 
comes friable. 

Composition. Silex41.4; lime 48.6; magnesia 1.5; oxide 
of iron 2.5.— -Carpi. 

Mohs has little doubt, from the quantity of the angles of 
zeagonite, that it is a variety of zircon. Its composition, how¬ 
ever, is entirely different, that of zircon being 70 parts of zir¬ 
con ia, while the present species contains not a trace of that 
earth. 

Localities. Capo de Eoae, near Rome, in the cavities of a 
volcanic rock. 
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ZURTITE, 

External characUrs. Colour, asparagus green; occurs in 
four-sided rectangular prisms, sometimes flattened, and occa¬ 
sionally truncated; cleavage indistinct; also occurs in boiry- 
oidal masses; fracture concboidal, passing into uneven ; tex¬ 
ture compact, and corneous; surface rough, and covered wilii 
white coating; yields to quartz, but gives sparks with steel: 
sp. gr. 3*27. 

Chemical characters. Fusible with borax into a blackish 
glass. Nitrous acid dissolves it in part, with efleivesconce, 
and a.ssunies a yellow colour. 

hocalities. Mount Vesuvius, with calcareous spar, where 
it was first discovered by Remondini, and described by him 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Naples. 





EXPLA NATION OF TERMS, &c. 


C0M:M0NLY used in MINEEIALQGICAIj desceuptions. 


■ VC * ^ i ■ ' I ' * 

AcumifUit^d. Having the point drawn out >f,' ‘".'t. 

Acicular, Long^ slentierj and straight prisms, or ciyataiSj are termed'acitmlar, 
from the Latin, acioulat a little neeUie. .,V 

Aggregated, A mineral rock is said to be aggregated, when tbe advnral' eompO' 
nent parts only adhere together, and may be separated by tni^bbaujeal .means,' 
the felspar, quartz, and mica, constitutiog granite, may be| separated]mech^n- 
ically^ Granite is an aggregated rock. 

Alloy. A. natural combi nation of two or more metals In the metalli estate. 

AjTifilgam. A natural combinaLion {if two meials, of which mercury is one. 

Amorphojis. Williotit form; of unde finable shapo; from the Greek, (amorphous,.) 
having that slgnlficaiiQu. Amorphous minerals are sometimes described aa 
being of iudeteiTAinaiCf or indefinite forms. 

AnhydrouSr From tlie Greek, (anudres,) signifying without water j anhydrous 
gypsum is without water. 

Arborescent, From tiie Latin, arboresco, to grow like a tree; see Hentritic. 

Arseniate. A term applied to a fnineral consisting of the arsenic acid united with 
a base, as of copper in the arseniate of copper. 

Base. A term denoting the substance to which an acid is united; In the arseniaie 
of copper^ the copper isUm base, 

Borafe. A miucraj in winch the imracic acid is combEOed with a base, as of mag¬ 
nesia, in the borate of magnesia. 

Botryoidai.. From the Greek, (botruodes,) signifying hung with clusters of grapes 
or berries, a mineral prcaeniing an aggregation of large sections of nu* 
merous small globes, is lermetl botryoidal; but when the globes are larger, and 
the portions arc less, and separate, the appearance is expressed by the term 
niammilialed. 'rheso forms may be observed in certain ores of cobalt, copper, 
and mangaiieso, and often in oitaiccdoqy. 

Bladed. This term relates chietly to the structure of such minerals aa, on being 
brokPii, present long flat portions longitudinally aggregated, and somewhat re- 
seuibUiig the blade of a knife; this appearance may in general be considercil 
as the eObet of interrupted crystaUization. 

Brit tie. This character of mineral bodies does not depend upon their hardness ; 
those of which the particles cohere in the highest degree, and are immoveable 
one among another, arc the most brittle. The dianiond, quartz, sulphate of 
barytes and sulphur^ vary greatly aa to hardness \ they are all brittle, the first 
only in particular direoliens. 

CanalicJtlafed; presenting deep channels on the surface, resulting either from 
interrupted crystBllization, er the aggregation of numerous erystals- 

CapiUary, Is derived from the Latin, capiUus, a hair, and is chiefly used to express 
the long, tortuous, hairdike appearances, to be observed in native gohb and 
silver, and Bome other minerals. Crystals are sometimes termed capillary, 
when long and slender ; bin wb^tt straight, they are more properly designated 
oy the ferm aciculari, 

Carbonate. A mineral in which tho carbonic acid is combined with a base, as of 
lime, in the carbonate of hme; 

Cavernous. A mineral la which there are considerable hoUowa nr cavities, Is said 
to be cavernous. 

Celluiar. This term was used by Werner, In the dcscriptioa of such laiaeri^ iB 
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exhibit cells fdrif^ed by ihecmasing and inters ecilng of the lamfneaor lamelln 
of which they are constituted ; comnionly, aiiy lulneral presenting nmneroua 
fiinall cells or cavities, is termed ceJItilsr: see vesictilar, 

Chatoj/ani, has been adopted from the Trenchj who use it to express the change* 
able light resembling that to be observed in Uie eye of a cat, to be seen io cer¬ 
tain tninemls ; as in the cat’a-eyei 

Chromu^e^ A mineral in vvbich the chromic acid is united wUh a base, as of lead, 
in llie chroujate of lead, 

deavtigs. This term is most commonly used in relation to the fracture of those 
minerals whichj having natural joinis, possess a regular utruenjre, and may be 
cleaved Into more or less geometrical fragments ^ as into varieties of the paral* 
Iclopiped, the rhomboid, ^e. 

In minerals that are britUe, the particles are strongly coherent; In such 
as are friable, they arc slightly coherent. 

Combvsiiifn. During the burning of a combustible, in comuion cases, oxygen 
unites with it, onvith acniie of its Ingredients; and the product of the combuB- 
lion is either an oxidCj an acid, or an alkali. 

Ompoch A mineral Is cexiipact when no particular or distinct parts are discemi- 
ble i a compact mineral cannot be cleaved or divided inlo regular or parallel 
portions. The tenn compact is loo oheo confounded with the term massive. 

Om^f'nlTic lameliar. Tliis may be said to relate to structUrOj being used In the de- 
Bcriplion of such minerals, as, being of a spherical form, or of any ijortioa of 
a sphere, iiave received successive coatings of depcsitfons. If an oifion be cut 
in two, it exhibits the concentric lamellar io perfection. 

Cancfmd&l^ relates only to fracture and is douhlloss derived from the liJitpn, con- 
choidqs, signifying like the bIicU of a fish. Frsigiiienta of many of Ihe brittle 
tninerals exhibit tbJs appearance, onU occasionally In great perlec timi, as quarts^ 
and sulphur: the fracture of compact niiueralais frequently piore or less per¬ 
fectly conchoiflfli 

Cbncrcfmw, generally signifies a email tmd distinct mass. 

Coraltoidatf resembling branches of coral. 

Oumi/orm, wedge-shaped; cuneua, in Latin, signifies a wedge. 

Otinet/ortJu^ciohidrQji^ Sec oclobedron. 


Dscpntposefl I'his term, when used strictly in ammerabgical sense, imports the 
consequence of the chemical action: winch takes place naturally in some min¬ 
erals. Certain ores of iron, A;c. In which sulphur predominates in an unusual 
degree, decompose by exposure to air. 

DccrepHate. A mineral is said to decropUate on exposure to heat, when it flick 
witti a crackling noise siiulkir to that made by salt wiicn Ihroiivn into the 

Dentriiic f derived from the Greek, (dentritis,) signifying like the growth of a tree. 
The terms arborescent and dcniritic are used synonyinoualy: they arc abke 
applied to the troe-like appearance hi which native silver and naiive copper am 
sometimeg found; lo the aeli neat ions seen on the sur facts of certain minerals; 
and to tlio appearance in I lie moeliii-stOTio, Ac. 

Deniiform, or denfatrd; in tho shape of leedi; dena being the i-atln for a tooth. 

XHsse^ninafed. Wlien a miEieral, ivheiher crystallised, or ciherwlac, Is found hero 
and there imbedded in a mass of anotlier subslftncc, it is said to be dissemlna- 
led in the masa. Crystals of quartz sometimes occur, disserninalctl in Carrara 
marble, &c, . . 

Dmntegrtiied. This Icrm is generally need to express tho falling to pieces of any 
mineral, without any perceptible ctiomical acdon. 

Biv^gtng, or divsrginL When the ktructuro Is fsbrong, and the fibre® &rc not 
parallel, they iisuaily diverge In part, biu not wholly, nround a comnmn centre ; 
as in certain zeolites, and hdJmatilic Iron ores. The cryatals of Eoino aub- 
stances assmdo a diverging position, 

Druey, has been Bwiopted from tho Gennan term drusen, for which we have nr 
English ward. The surface of a mineral Is said to be drusy when composed of 
very suioll promineiit crystala nearly equal lo each other; It is often secni» 
iron pyrites. 


BJioresceme. An cfllareBcerice is the consequence of chemical action; it is usu¬ 
ally applied to such minerals ak are found in extremely minute fibres on old 
walli<, Ac, &c. , t 1 j- ■ 

JSlastic. A mineral which, after being bent, springs back to its origin^ ft>nnT ta 
elastic. Mica is elastic; lalc.^ which greatly resembles mica, is only flexibly 
not elastic. ^ ^ 

fiKfhy. This term relales to fracture, and to texture, Cbalk, and certain oi mo 
ores of iron and lead, are notable instances of the earthy fracture or toxluro. 
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J^mdculated. When a nutnber of miiiiue fibres f>r acictdar cryalaJs occtir in 
Jitnali !iLj™reira.tsoii3 or bundle^ iliey are said m be fasoiculated ; a lerm deubu 
denied fioEn Uie Ladri, fasidcLiiui}, a liliLo bundle, Tbia ai^fiearanoe ofleti 
ooour!i ill grei}ri carboiiaEe, and arseniarc of copper. 

M^TQits. Tliii lenii reEaiea boib to form Emd struaure. Certain ininerale, as am¬ 
ianthus, tuniatJiliifort/i arsoniateof copper, a variety of gypj?uiti, <fec < oecur in 
dESiiiiiLt fibres. AsbestoiSi sfy fisum, red hmmaddo Itoii ore, arc found mas- 
fijve, and ol' aparaJlel fibrous strnclurc; some variclietJ of red l^iciiiatite, and 
other ndtiorals, are of a radiatlrij; fibrous eiructure, vvhen the fibres diverge 
froma cooitnon cenirc. 

A. mineral is said to ooour in filaments, when it i& found in slender, 
thread-fike, or hair-Uko portions. It is therefore nearly synonynioua with the 
lerm copillary, 

is iiaed ill the same sense as the preecdin^; but Werner confines its 
use to express ihe appearance of certain iiielals which occur in ihc tbriii of 
wlre^ as niitivn stiver and native eoppor. Fdutn, in Lalin, siguifies tSiread; filtitn 
inetallh ivire, 

TaJe Is desihie ; itrerulily bends, but. docs not rctnrn to its original form. 
Mica is briEii fiexibl,e and eia^Eic. 

Pluiile, Tins lerm do.<igiiates a luinorai >n wliich the fluoric acid ia combined with 

3 . base, as with liLiie, in she iliiate of fline. 

'filds terirt, which dotibde^Bs is derived from the Latin, folialns, harVing, 
or cunsls^ting of loaves, is used by Werner to express the structure of all jiiitl- 
efaUfl titat may be cEivIded or cleaved regularly, and arc ihi'.rcftjre by him saitl 
to cnnsi.'ft of folia nr leaves. The structure Drsncli uiinerals is more common' 
Jy ami better expressed by the term lanieilar; and they ui‘e sold to consisl of 
lamlroe. 

F'ractiif'^* is a renri now clncfiy employed in designatiug the appearance of miner¬ 
als will ch have no regular structure, when tney are broken j such mincralB 
prccieni an earthy, evcEi, uneven, ora cnnchoidal fiactnre, Ac. 

The teriu rraiigihiJhy Jias relation lo the suiEceptibilily of minerab lo 
Seijiafatc ifdi> fragments by force : tins quality in mineraJs is tint depetident on 
their bardiiei^: the alriictme of some, and the l>ifUttcnci<.s of otbet'S, renders 
them eaiiily Inuigible; while oThera, winch frgui their sofiness, and the case 
with which IEieir pnrtidea or moirenlcs yield. t?r slide over one another, are 
with much more fJdDcuEty frangrible; such minerals possess the cha.iacler of 
toughiiOiSS. Quiirt^ is easily broken ; asbestos la tutigh. 

jFYi£i/i^c. a mineral whose portions or partitlos slightly cohere, and which ia 
therefore easily crumbled or broken down^ is said lo ue frtablOi or in a friable 
stale. 

JPungifonn, Cerlaiii stibstances, as for instance calcareous stalactites, are occa- 
sronally met with, having a termination similar to the head of a fnngns; whence 
tliey are said lo be fuugifeim* 


Qanguf^t GtangarL We have these terms from the Germaos ; the gangue of a 
mineral, is the substance, in, or upon which, a mineral is found: it is sometimes 
termed the inairix. Silver, occurring in. or upon earbonate Of lime, is said to 
have carbonate of lime for itagangue or matrix. 

Geode. This also we derive frocn the Germans. A geode is a hollow ball; at Ober- 
ateio. in ^a.xony. are (biiTnl hollow balla of agate lined with cry.-^lals of quarts or 
amethyst, which are termed geodes. 

Giani^e, i?^ al.‘io a German word, mcaniug shining; thuSj the followers of Giat school 
use the terms glance-coab copper^glanccT 'fee. 

Giifdular disiinct ctmnreHoTi, is used to designate the form of any mineral which 
occurs in little round or rouEidlshmoasca; the pea-stone, and roe-stone are ex^ 
ainplee of ii, 

GranUe, A mineral composed of quart:;, mica, and felspar. 

Granular. The structure of a mineral is said to be granular, when it appears to 
cousin of small grains or concretions, which sometimes can, sometimes cannot, 
be discerned whhout the help of a glass; we have therefore the fine granular, 
and the coarse granular structure. 

Greasyi fa used in relation to lustre ; fat qEiarlshas a greasy lustre. 


Hackly. This term relates to a fracture which la neculiar to the nmlleabie metals; 

which, when fractured, present sharp protniqing points, 

HimmalitR, is derived from a Greek word, signifying blood-rcd; it was first applied 
by mineralogists to the variety of iron ore which now Is called the red h^ma- 
ilte; but has since been extended (o odierlron ores of the same etrucforei 
but differing in. cDlour^ We have also brown hamaatltea^ and black haima 
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Hepatic. A tcmi derived from the hepar, the liver; It is applied either (o 
colour or form. We have hepatic pyrites, hepatic quicksilver ; hepatite, dtc. 

Hydrate^ is derived from the Greek, (udor,) water; ai«l is applied to certain of 
those minerals (as the hydrate of magnesia) of wliich water forms an ingredi¬ 
ent in very large proportion. 


Imbedded. A mineral found in a mass of another substance, is said to be imbedded 
in it. Crvsiallizcd quartz occurs imbedded in Carrara marble. It also occurs 
partly imbedded in other substances, as in lluor. 

Interlacing. Interlaced. When fibres or cr^^stals of a mineral arc found inter¬ 
mingling with each other in various directions, they arc said to be interlacing, 
or interlaced. 

Investing. A mineral coating, or covering another, is sometimes described as in¬ 
vesting it. 

Iridiscent. This term relates only to the colour witli which the surfaces of some 
minerals arc naturally tarnished; as yellow copper ore, iron pyrites, galena, 
sulphuret of antimony. Ac. 

Irised. A mineral is described as irised, which exhibits the prismatic colours either 
cxienially, or internally : the latter is generally the consequence of some inju¬ 
ry sustained by the luincraL 


Lamellte. If a mineral be found in very minute, thin plates, it Is s.iid to occur in 
lamellas. 

Lamellar. This term relates to structure. When a mineral can be fractured, or 
cleaved into regular and parallel plates, its structure is said to be lamellar; and 
the portions thus obtained are termed laminte, or lamellse; these tcniis have 
been adopted from the Latin, in whicli they were almost synonymously used to 
express thin {ilates of any substance. 

Lamellar distinct concretions. This term is sometimes used to express the form 
of certain minerals (as the oxide of uranium) consisting of separate tabular 
crystals. 

Lamelliform. A mineral consisting of lainellsB, is said to be lamellifortn. 

Lenticular^ is employed to express the form of certain crystals which are nearly 
fiat, and convex above and beneath; and which consequently resemble a com¬ 
mon lens. 


Malleability. Some of the metals suffer extension when beaten with a hammer ; 
and are therefore termed malleable metals. Native gold and native silver arc 
very malleable metals. 

Massive. This term is soineUincs used in describing a substance of indeterminate 
form, whatever may be its internal structure; but Is more coniinonly applied 
to those minerals which possess regular internal structure, without any partic¬ 
ular external form. 

Molybdate. A mineral In which the molybdlc acid is combined with a base, as 
with oxide of lead, In the molybdate of lead. 

Muriate. A mineral In which the muriatic acid is combined with a base, as with 
soda, in the muriate of soda. 


Natural joints. Such minerals as can be broken into regular forms, as the cube, 
rhomboid, Ac. can be cleaved into those forms, only in the direction o^ or 
along their natural joints. In some minerals, however, the natural joints are 
perceptible by the assistance of a strong light. 

Nacreous, relates to lustre; and is employed to express the lustre of some miner¬ 
als (os of pearl spar) which greatly resembles that of pearl. Nacre de Perle, 
In French, signifies Mother of Pearl 

Nitrate. A mineral in which the nitric acid Is combined with abase, as with poU 
ash, in the nitrate of potash. 

Nodular. A mineral which presents irregularly globular elevations, is termed Nod¬ 
ular. Flint is found in nodular masses. 

Nitro-muriatic acid. A mixture of muriatic and nitric acid. 


Oblique prism, sec Prism. 

Obtuse octahedron, sec Octohedrom 
Obtuse rhomboid, see Rhomboid. 

Octahedron. Octohedrons are of several kinds. Anoctohedron is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as two four-sided pyramids, base to base. In the rc^lar octohedron, 
the three sides of each plane are of the same length. In tne obtuse octoha- 
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dron, 13 longer lhan tlic two sides. In the acuie ootehedron, the base 

Is jBhoitef than the two sides. lu some obtuse and acute octohedrons, tlie base 
Is square, in otliers reciangular, but not square. In the rhomboidai oclohe* 
drotif the common base is a rhotnb or rhonibic ; and the three sides of each 

g laiie are of different lengths. In the cttRei/&rm octohedronj the common 
Bse of the pyrainldis 3 a not aqnarOj and theplanea are not all equal, but resem¬ 
ble each otlier, two and two, on opposite sides of the pyramid. 

Opake^ Those minerats are opake which do not traiou^mit a perceptible ray of light 
even through the ihi 11 nest and smallest pieces. 

Oxide. Tills term is ufied mineralogically to designate metallic mineralsj in which 
the metal Is combined ivitli any proportion of oxygen, wldch is less than suffi- 
cea to convert it into an acid. Iron is found in different slates O'f oxidation. 
Every melal rvliich is fonntJ united with an acid, is, wlien so cotnhined, in the 
state of an oxide ■, but when uniteil wiiii sulphur, the metals are not in the 
state of oxides* but in the metallic state. 


Pass mio. One mineral is said to pass into another, when both are founfl so blend¬ 
ed in the same specimen, that it is Impossible to decide vvhere the one termin¬ 
ates, and the other begins* Flint \a found passing into chalcedony, 

PecHnafedr If a mineral exhibit slioit filamenta, crystals, or branches which are 
nearly parallel and equidistant, Jt is pectinated ; pectenj in Latin, signifies a 
com b. 

Peroxide^ when a metal has the largest quantity of oxygen. 

Porous. A iniiterai is said to be porous, when it is traversed in different directions 
with communicating holes which pass through the substance- 

Protoxide^ %vlicii a metal lias the smallest quantity of oxygen, 

Phosphaie. A mineral In wliich I ho phosphoric acid is' cennbEned with a base, as 
with lime, in (he phosphaJe of ihne. 

Prism. Prisms have four or more sides surrounding the asts; they are some¬ 
times terailiialod by p/nne, and when tills plane is at riglit angles to 

the axis, we have a rig'A^ prism; but if the terminaling plane be not at right 
angles to the axis, we have an idtlique prism. If tlie sides of a quadrangular 
prism are at li^hl angles with cacti other, we have a i-ecttmgutarpTism.i and if 
the sides he of cciuaf width, a square prism^ ami Us height is either greater or 
less than that of the cube. 

Puleeruient. When tlio particles of a mineral are very minute and enherc very 
sligUtly, or not at all, it is said to be pulverulent ] or in the pulverulent Htate. 


RadhtUd; radiaffts, in Lathi, KignlfleS beget with rays; when the crystals of a 
mineral are sa dis|)oeed as to diverge from a oentre, they are said to be radi¬ 
ated. 

Ramose; ramus. In Latin, slcnifles the branch of a tree ; a miuerai haviog that ap¬ 
pearance is describeil a^ being ramoae- 

Reclan^iUar prism, see Priam. 

R^raciorp. The [ci in is Used both chemEcally anfl mechanically in relation to 
minerals. Il is sometimes a|>ptied to those wliich strongly resist the applica- 
doii of lieat; and u evasion ally to i>oine whose toughness enables them to resist 
rt^eatod blows. 

Renijorm. Kirlney-sbapcd; Ten, in Latin, signifies kidney. 

Reti/orni, Reliculated. Minerals occurring in parallcf fibres, crossed at right 
angleg by other fibree which also arc parallei, exhibit squares like the meslies 
of a net. Retis, in Latin, signifies a net We have reticulated native silver, 
native copper, red 0 si tie of copper, And it may be remarked ihM such 
minerals as occur reticulated, generally asstime the cube, as one of their crys- 
taiUne ibrms. 

Rhomboid, Rhomboids are of two kinds, obtuse and acute. In each there are 
two points tliat jfjity be termed the apices. The planes of the obtuse rhom¬ 
boid, meet at each apex under one obtuse and two acute ancles; while the 
planes of the acute rhomboid meet at the apex under acute anglee. 


Schistose strurture. Minerals which split Only in one direction, and present frag- 
mcnle vi^hich ar(^ paralteii but of unetjuaJ thickness, which ako are not smooth 
and even, aiul are without luetrc, are eaid to possess a schistose structure- 
^hist, in the Clcrriian, ejgitifies elate. 

RecoTidiiTfj erpsiais^ or Jorms, Such crystals as do not exhibit any portion of the 
primary planes, arc termed secondary crystals. Thus, in duor, the cube is a 
Becondary crystal. 

Senile. Tlio term sectile is derived from the Latin, seco, to cut. Those nilnera]i 
are termed sQctile whicli arc midway between the brittle and the maUeabieH 
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A slice or jiortion cut frqm a sectile miiieni4 is fragile, and the new stirtaea 
on the mass is stnooth and shining. Plumbago and the fioapstona are both 
aectILe. 

jStejnf-transparent A mineral is Said to be semidranapareiu when an object is not 
distilletly seen through jt. 

Slaty stTtLcture. Tliis term is synotiymous with schistose structurS} which see. 

Minerals, are those which present a smooth and brilliant surface which 
redccis light; those which present only one such surface, which is not crys- 
talline, arc comnionly termed specular r but among crystallized niJuemls, we 
have spetuiar iron, from the brilliancy of its pJaiiesH Speculum, Ui Latin, sig’ 
nifies a looking-glass. 

Specular and Splintery JVaclwre, belong to imperfectly crystalliue minerals. The 
fractures do not greatly ditfer: they aro both irregular ^ the specular is shorter 
and more pointed than the splintery* 

StalaciitifoTtfi, (Stalagniaf} in the Greek, signilies a drop, an icicle* Stalaoliliforni 
minerals greatly resomblc icicles in siiape- 

Stalugmite. A stalagcn jLe is the deposit ion atforded by the water dropping from a 
stalactite, as on the lloor of a cavern. 

StellaUd. When the crystals or fibres of a mineral diverge all round a commoa 
centre, it is saiil to be stellated: Stella, in Latin, signifies a star- 

Strii^, Sr netted. The slight channels occasionally obsen^ahle on the planes of 
CKysLallized minerals are termed stride, and the crystals ott which they are seen 
are said to be striated. The strias are commonly parallel, atid generally indicate 
the direction in which nrystaU may be cleaved, ^tria, in JLaiin;, sigtnfiea a 
groove, or channel 

Sulphate. A mineral in which the sulphuric; acid is coinbineel vrttJi a base, as with 
lime, in the sulphate of lime* 

Saiphuret. A metallic mineral iti which the metal is combined with sulphur. In 
Iheso minerals, the metal is not in the state of an oxide, but In the metallic state. 


Ta^wlor. When this term ig used in relation to structure, it is nearly allied to the 
schistose or slaty* Talc, inic:a, and roofing slate, are described by the German 
School, as |K)Ssessing a tabular structure* This term is used more generally 
to express the external form of sucli crystals as are nearly dal 1 these arc 
lenned tabular rrysials, from the Latin, tabula, a table board. 

Toughness, relates to internal texture, Tbose ininerals wlilch are bruised, or euf- 
for depression by repeated blows, in the attempi to fracture them, are esteem¬ 
ed to oc lough. 

Translucenr. A mineral through which an object cannot be Been,, but which 
Iraiisiiiiis some lights is termed translucent* Rock salt, ^nnetimea quartz, tlinL, 
and floor,&c* arc translucent: maiiy minerals are traijslucenl on the edges, as 
CDinuion marbLe, ^c. 

Transparent, Those minerals arc transparent through which an object may bo 
clearly seen. 

Tubercular. A mineral whose unevenness of surface arises from small and aoiiie* 
what round elevations, is said (o be tubercular. Flint is sometimes tub ere ular. 

l^ereue,' exhibiting acme what circular knobs, or clevattona* 


t/nctiHrtis. The term relates to the touch* Pipe-clay Is somewhat unctuous: 
fuller's earih is unctuous \ plumbago and soapstone are very unctuoua,—PAi/- 
Mineralogy. 

Vesiailar. A mineral Is said to be vesicular, when it has small and somewhat 
round cavities, both internally and externally. Lava, pumice, limestone, basalt, 
tSec. arc sometinios vesicular; from the I.atiTi, veslrula, a Utile bladder. 

Fftreous; from the Latin, vitreus, glassy ^ minerals having Ule lustre of glass are 
fiaid to possess the vitreous lustre. 








A TABLE, 

Exhibiting the angular adTueamremcnlB of crystals by ths 
Rejieciing Goniometer^ according to Phillips, 


Acty7i6Ut0r K^ioiiibii^ prismi 124^ 3[f and EG® 30' allernatcly. 

tn one direction^ fijur of 20"^ ; lo an other, Jbur^ alternately of 53° 25' 
and 120° 33"; and in aimtiictj four, aiiomaiely of G7° 15' and 112° 45%., Those 
are nblained tvilh great diilic ally I , , , 

Albiter In otie ditectiun^ alternaiety tt3° 30' and S5° 30'; in anolher, 30^ tihd 
60° 30'; and in iinolJier dircctiofn 116° and 00°. 

ATubiifgcfnite. Hlifxtnbln pfisui, 106° 10' and 73° 50' alttirnately. (Sea ^^arbonate 
of Ktno-> 

Amethust. Priinitive rhaiiibold, 01° 15' and 85° 45'ftUernatcly, (See quartz.) 
Analcime. Priniitivf cube, 90°, and 90° in ^Udireciions. 

Antiitltmle. Iltnnidjic ))risjn, 83° Id' and 01° 20' atl crnaiely. 

AntftophyiiiI$. Klioinbic pn^jjijt 125° and 55° alternately. 

Arfweit^oniiF., RhiniiUin jirisnij li£J° 55' on tirie of ilie lateral plano:^. {Ilornblendej 
124° 30'.) 

Arragirnit^- Rhombic priscn, 115° 5' find 63° 53' alternately, 

Arscmafe of coppf.r. Rli<nnboidai, 110° atP anil 60° 30' alternately, 

^ Cfipp^r. Oblique pri^nialirt 124° and 56' alternately, 

Arseniate if copper. Rj^fii piisenaEin^ UO° 5' arid 60° 10', 

ATseniatr, of copper. MEirriyl. IMinjtive rliUtnb 120^ and 60°, 

snipburet ef. Hi tom bio pilsin^ lateral planes, 74° 15' and 105° 45' alter' 
iiately. 

Arsenical iron. I„aT.cra> nlanri'-i, 131° 12' and 118° 48' altnrnalely. 

Attgiier Prlijiiiive rhciiiu^ 87° 5' and 02° 55' alteruaiely, ^See specular iron, and 
Bourn otdlcO 

Barytes, sulphate of. Primary prism, from fractured surfaees, 101° 42' and 78° 
18' akoruaiely. 

B£mw/7i, ftiilpliiiret of Aficr ctoavLigic in one tlirecttonj 00°, with indicalione of 
cleavage, jiarallel to 130° and 30°* 

BitUr-^Htr, PrMnitive riiomb, 106° 15' anti 73° 45', Also, in seine speeimenSf 
107°SO'aTid72°40', aI e 11 rnaiely. (Hee caleareoiisspar,and cyanile.> 

Borate if time. Primiiive rhoiub^ 103° 40'and 76° 20',, airornaEcfyf* 

Borate (f sedu Primitive rhomb. 85° 3G' and 03° 31/^ alternately. 

Biiurnonite. Priinilive 90° and 90°,. or a rlsoiiib of 03° 30' nnd£G° 30', aUeroately- 
(,8ee Kpeeiilrir Iren, ami boraic ef lime > 

Bronzits. Cleavuge parallel m tlic plutiea of a rhomb of 100° and S0°. 

Caleareotis spar. Primary* obtuse rhoinboid of 105° 5', and 74° 55', allornatoly* It 
is readily ebialned. (Her biller apar.) 

Carbonaie ^ Cteavei^e |iariil3i;4 to |ilanes of 105° 30' and 73° 30' alfemately. 

Carbonate f iron. Cleavage |iara[lol re the planes of 107° and 73°. 

Carbonate if leaf primary, hglu riimnbic prism of! 17° anti 

Carbonale of magneoiii^ and iron. Priinilive 107° 30'and72° 30'. (3eebitier-^ar.) 

f strontiun. Piinddvo, rig In rlimubie prUtu of 117° 32', and 62° 28', 
alternately. (.Hee earEjenaio of lead.) 

Cdestine, Primitive* right rheutbic prism nf 101° and 76°, (See calcareous Spar.) 
Cb^aisc. Obtuse rlnniiboiil 04° 46' and 86° 14', alternately. 

Chromate if iron. Oclehetlnm, ivvo adjacent planes, give an angle of 100° 23' 
(See arseniate of iron,) 
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CftroJ?wife tj Uad, ObJitiue prism^ of OQ® 30' and^^ 30'. (Sea cbab^^e.) 

ChTy&clit^, Primitive, a cube. 

Ciwftfttflr. Acute rhoniboid, of 71"^ d8' and 10S° 12 '. 

Cabalt, arsenical. Primary, a cube. 

Cegoper^ fiulpliurcr ot Double siA^sicled pvramid, the incirlonce ofan uppCFt on Iho 
adjacent plane of the lower pyramid^ being about 147° 30'. 

Copper^ muriate of. Primitive, a right rhemibit prism, of 100° and 80°. 

Capper. pi]osphate of. Rin^bt rhombic prism, llu'^ and 70°. 

Corundum. Primary^ rhamboid, of S6° 4' and 93° m', 

Oyanite. Primary, a doubly oblique prism, of 106° 30' and 73° 45' of ths terminal 
plane on the prisnij in one direction, 100° 50' and 79° 10', and in atiolher 93° 
15' and 86° 45', alternately. (See chabaise, Sihimanitc, ClcavclaiiditCj and bit¬ 
ter-spar.) 

IH^side. Primary, oblique rhombic prism, of 87° 5' ami 92° 55'j alternately. 

Egcran. Angles of cleavafre, 90°. 

mpidote. Primaryj right oblique angled prism of 115° 30' and 64° 30'. (Soe arra- 
gonite.) 

Eudpaiite. Lateral planes, 120°. Summit, with Ihe lateral planesi, 90°. 

Eelspar. See adulaiia. 

FtbroUte. Right prism, witli rhombic bases, of l00°.and 80°, 

EeUenstefn, Cleaves pn rail el to ail the planes and diagonals of a right rhombic 
prisin. of 112° qnd (18°, 

FVfcrie. Cleaves parallel to the laloral planes of a rhombic prism, of 87° and 93°. 

Gahna J^rimary, thc cuhe. 

G^hi£7i t tc. Pri! n ary, r li e cu be. 

OtaubRtite. Priaiary^ rhombic prism, lateral pianos, 83° 20'and 96° 40'. Termin.- 
ai, and lateral pianos, 101° 15' a'iid 75° 45', altcniatciy, 

Iledfnhur^i/f*. Cleavage, parallot to the sidos of a rhombic prism, of 124° 30' and 
55° 30', aUerpalely 

Homhlmde. Cleavage, parallel to the sides, of PM° 3D' anti 55° 30', alternate!y. 
(See aetynulilp, anti AFfwortsonlte.) 

ITumite. Kight rlioinbic pi isrn, of 120° and 60°, alternately. 

Ifi/parsfhem. Rhumbic prising sidcflj 87° and 93°, [dlernatcly. 

Jdocrasfe. fiigio prism \vi:]] square bases, of 90° and 90°. 

Indiantte. Cleaves info prisms of 95° 15' and 81° 45', alternalcly. (Sea glatibe- 
rite, fpiaro;, yinl tabulsrspar.) 

iron, arson Sr ui. Cleaves jianilkl to 111° 12' and 63° 48'i alternately. 

Fronprjrifcs. iViniary. a tube, to all the paiailel planes tif winch il cleaves. 

Iron pprilp.e, trhite. "Primary, a rigid rlioiiibiu. jirism of 106° and 73°. Cleavage 
parall cl to all it ^ planes. (8e e c y an i ic an« I carbonai e 0 f i mn.) 

Iron, lipecniar oxide of. Priinhivc acuts rhomboid of 86° lO' and 93° .50'. (Sec 
augttf , IJonmoiiite, and SiUImanite.) 

Iron, carbonate of. Cleavage pariiUel ro all ihc planes of an obtuse rhomboid o1 
107° and 73°. (See iron j>yrUes, SillimanitOj and cyailite ) 

Jenire. Primary, a rliomboTd of 111° :i0' and 6S° .90'. (See arsenlale of copper ) 

JTflhm/c. CleavagB paraliel to the planes of a rliornhic pri^m of 135° atid 45°. 

LatroMfe. Cleavage in three dirccliotis paraltei (o all rhe planes of a doubly ob* 
liquc prisiin vb., ill one. dirortion 98° 30' ainl 61° 30', hi anollier 91° and E9°, 
and in the rliird 93° 30' anil 8i)°30'. (See specular iron, and hyperathrno.) 

Lmimonife, Oblique rhotnlnc iTriain 5 inelin.'dlnn of lateral planes Il3° 30'; inch- 
naiioii of reroiiurd. wiih thelaEer:il planes 8li° 15'. 

Loftd. filliplialo.earbonale of. Primary, oblique prism of 120° 45' and 50° 15'. 

Leuil sulpham tri-c3i bmiato nf. Primary, Etn acute rhennheid of 72° 30' and 107° 
30'. fi^ee t-arbfjiiate nf iiNni.) 

Lead, cupreous snip hat o-carbuoale of Primary, a right rhombic prism of 96° 
aii;l 85° ♦ 

Lmd> sulnhale of. Priuiary, a right rhombic prism of 103° 42' and 76° IS' 

Lead, molybdiKe of. Cleavaire paralEel Eu ati oetohedron with a iquare ba.SC; angle 
onwo opposite terminal planes 49° 45'; of the upper and lower leriumal planes 

Ligurite. Oblitiue rhombic prism of 140° and 40', alternately. 

Maneanc/te, gray oxide of. Cleaves parallel to tbe planes of a rhombic prism of 
100° and 80°. 

Mica. Primary,, oblique rhombic prism of 120° and 60°- 

Muriate of mda. Primary, a cube. 
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OfjJiiBeni* Primary, a right rhombic prism of 100^ and 80'’* 

Parg^o^ite* Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes of a rhombic prism of 134^ 3<X 
and 30^, being the same v^ith actyuolite and hornblende, 
paly halite. Cleavage parallel to all the planes of the cubOj affording brilliant faces 
of 90^ in every direction, 

PreAmfe- Primary 100^ and SO^, 
jP^ro^CTie. Seeaugite, 

Qaarts, Primary rbomboid 94'^ ISl^ and 86^ 4£/* 

Reatgcr, Cleaves parallel to all the planes of an oblique rhombic prism, whose 
lateral pkneaaxe 74'^ Ifi'' and iOa® 45', alteroalely. 

Rhomhspar. See bitter-spar* 

Oriental, primiiry, acute rhomboid of 93® 56' and 86® 4'. 

Sahlits, Primary rhomb 92® &5' and 67® 5' j the same as adgite- 
Sapphire- The same as ruby. 

Selenite. Primary, a right noIIqno angled prism, of which the bases aro oblique 
angled parallelograms of 113° 8" and 66® 52'► 

Silver- Flcxtblc sulpburet of. Oblique angled prism of 125® and Bo® alternately, 
on the Lateral planes. 

Silver, red. Primary, obtuse rhomboid, of 108® 30' and 71® 30'. 

Sphene. Primary, an oblique rliombtc prism, lateral angles 133® SIP and 46® SO', 
aliernalely. 

Spineltane, Primary, tlie rlicmbic dodecahedron, of 90® and 120®. 

Spodnmerier Cleavage parallel to the planes and shorter diagonal of a rhombic 
prism of 100® and a)® ^ the same as Preholte* 

Stanroiide- Primary, a right rhombic prism of 129® 20' and 50® 40'. 

Snlphate of &troniian- Bee eelestine, 

Siitphitret of antimony. Primary, right rhombic prism of ^®30' and 91SCP, alter- 
naltly. 

Tabular spar- Cleaves into prisms of 95® 20' and 84® 40', alternately. (Bee enpe- 
Tous sclphniet of lead, iodianite, and quartz:.) 

Thamsonile- Cleaves parallel to the lateral planes of 90®. 

Tin, oxide of. PrlmaTiy, an obtuse ociohcdron with a square base, the angle over 
the apex being 112® 10', and a plane of one pyramiii, on the adjoining plane of 
the othert 67® 50'. 

Things late of h'lrte, TJie angle formed by the meeting of a plane of the upper, with 
ilie adjoining plane of the lower pyramid. 1:^® 40 . 

Topuz^ Primary, a right rhombic prism of 124® 22' and 55® 3^ alternately. 
TottTmaline. Primary, aoebtuse rhomboid of 133® SHy and 46® 15', alternately 

Wavdiits* Cleavage parallel to both sides of a prisni of 122® 15' and 57® 45'. 
Yenile- See Jenite. 

Zinc, red oxide of- Cleaves parallel to the pianos of a six-sided prism, each 
lateral plane on the adjoining one being 120®, and the terminal on the lateral 
plane TO®. 

Zinc, silfclons oxide of. Primary, a right rhombic prism of 102® 30' and 77® 30', 
alternately. 

Zinc, carbonate of. Cleavage parallel to all the planes of a rhomboid of about 106® 
30' and 73® 30'. (Bee amblygonite, bitter-spar, and carburet of iron.) 

Zircon- Primary, an obtuse octohedron of 95® 4iy and 84® 20'. (Bee glauberlte, 
Indianite, quartx, <fcc. 

Z&isits. Cleaves parallel to the sides of a rhombic prism of 120® and GO®- 























































































































